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Prefatory Note. 



UNDER the title of "East Neuk Chronicles, by an Bast- 
Ender," a series of papers dealing with life and character 
in the East-End of Aberdeen between the years 1840 
and 1860 appeared in the Aberdeen Evening Express during 1896. 
They were so favourably received that the author was induced to 
pen a second series of reminiscences, which were published in the 
Saturday issue of the Evening Express during the year 1808. In. 
response to the request of many friends and other readers, a collec- 
tion has now been made of the principal papers in the two series, 
which it is hoped will prove interesting to the general public as 
recording phases of life that have long since passed away, and 
describing "characters" that have vanished from the scene and 
left no successors. 

The papers were originally written with no thought of eventual 
republication, and with little regard to literary style or elegance, 
to which, indeed, the author makes no pretensions. They were not 
conceived on any definite plan, and anything like continuity or 
sequence was not aimed at. An endeavour has been made in 
this volume, however, to arrange the matter in chapters and 
sections. 

Aberdeek, March, 1906. 
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Chaptee L 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 



In looking back upon the might; changes 
that have taken place in Aberdeen during 
the last sixty or seventy years, I do not 
think there is any locality in the city where 
there has been a greater upturning than 
in the classic region where I first saw the 
light— the Justice Port. And it is not 
only physically that it has changed — in 
fact, it has been blotted out — but the moral 
aspect of the locality is as different from 
what it was at the period referred to as 
night is from day. The locality was also 
noted in the past for a great many worthies 
of different degrees, a number of whom did 
not a little in their day and generation 
for the good of " the braif toun " of Bon- 
Accord. The very mention of some of their 
names will recall pleasureable recollections 
to the minds of many of our older citizens, 
though they are quite unknown, unless by 
hearsay, to the younger members of the 
community. 

Thb Quito's Mabbiagb Booties. 

About the earliest of my recollections of 
anything of importance in the locality is 
the bonfire that was lighted on the Castle- 
gate on the occasion of the Queen's 
marriage in 1840— sixty-five years ago. My 
recollection of it is, however, rather hasy ; 
I only remember that it was a big blase. 
I used to pay daily visits to our then new 
market in Wales Street ; and I was present 
at the opening of the New Market in 1842, 
when the building was all decorated with 
banners and evergreens, and the proceed- 
ings were enlivened by the music of brass 
bands. About this time gas was just be- 



ginning to be introduced into private 
houses, while railway communication with 
the city was not opened up for other seven 
years at least. The penny post had only 
come lately into being, thanks to Sir Bow- 
land Hill, who, by those who can remember 
having paid from one or two shillings in 
postage for a single letter, must be con- 
sidered a public benefactor. But we had 
to wait for other fifteen years ere the last 
fetters were knocked off, in the repeal of 
the Newspaper Stamp Act and the duty on 
paper. 



Thb Wbsok of thb " Brilliant. 



>> 



The most appalling sight I ever saw 
occurred about the time of the Queen's 
marriage, and as I was quite young at the 
time, it made a great impression upon me. 
I refer to the wreck and burning of the 
steamer " Brilliant" at the mouth of the 
harbour. As the story is almost forgotten 
by the older inhabitants, and has perhaps 
scarcely been heard of by the younger 
generation, I may briefly recapitulate it. 
The steamer was one of the regular traders 
between the port and Leith. She left 
Leith for Aberdeen one winter afternoon. 
All went well with her until about two 
o'clock next morning, when she was off 
Montrose. At this time the weather be- 
came very stormy. By great exertions she 
got to Aberdeen bay about 6.80 a.m. There 
was a tremendous sea running ; and it was 
then about an hour after high water. 
Captain Wade, her commander, thought his 
best chance of safety lay in attempting an 
entrance, and as he put about to carry out 
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this intention! the vessel gave a heavy 
lurch, a big sea striking her, and the cap- 
tain was washed overboard, and was never 
more seen. The mate, who now took the 
command, had no alternative but to pro- 
ceed for the harbour. The vessel crossed 
the bar, but a heavy fresh coming down the 
river caught her, and drove her on the old 
South Pier. With a tremendous crash she 
heeled over to the inside, but all the pas- 
sengers and crew managed to scramble 
ashore. In the hurry the firemen forgot 
to draw the fires from below the boilers, 
and the result was that the steamer took 
fire and burned down to the water's edge. 
Most of the cargo was recovered, although 
it was greatly damaged, together with part 
of the material of the vessel ; and this was 
the last of the unfortunate " Brilliant." 

Shipping Faotltths and Local 
Impbovbontb. 

Sixty years ago a great number of im- 
portant questions were agitating Aberdeen 
and the north of Scotland. The Chartists 
were in full swing, educating the people in 
regard to their rights; ana another im- 
portant movement was that for the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws. The agents of the 
Anti-Corn Law League travelled over the 
length and breadth of the land, with what 
results we all know. The total abolition 
of the slave trade the world over was 
another subject that greatly exercised 
men's minds at that time and for long 
after: while another burning question for 
Aberdeen and the whole of Scotland was 
the celebrated Strathbogie case, which led 
up to the Disruption in 1843. 

Besides these matters, which were more 
of a national character, local movements 
with a view to publio improvements began 
to take shape. The city began to recover 
from the state of bankruptcy into which 
it had fallen about 1818 after Union Street 
was laid out, and the inhabitants became 
more fully alive to their own interests. 
Although, as has been already stated, the 
railway system had not reached the far 
north, mail coaches were running in all 
directions from the town ; and considering 



its then recent introduction, steam naviga- 
tion had got a good start in Aberdeen, 
there being, as far back as 1888, a weekly 
steamer to and from Dundee, the fares 
being 7s 6d and 5s, and three sailings each 
week to and from Leith, the steerage fare 
being 5s. One of the Leith traders was 
the ill-fated "Brilliant," of which Lord 
Provost Mearns' father was at one time 
commander. There was also one weekly 
sailing to and from London, the cabin fare, 
including provisions, being £2 2s, and one 
weekly sailing to and from Hull, the steer- 
age fare being 21s. At this time the 
" Great Western " was sailing to New York 
from Bristol in fifteen days, and the steer- 
age passage was 35 guineas. 

It may thus be gathered that at that 
early date things were beginning to im- 
prove in the city, and it will not be 
wondered at by those who are old enough to 
remember what like our harbour was before 
the docks were made, that harbour im- 
provement came to be a very clamant cry. 
The harbour at that time was at low water 
only a gigantic cesspool, but although the 
Harbour Act for the docks was passed in 
1843, it was 1846, if I remember rightly, be- 
fore the docks were opened. 

By-and-bye an agitation got up for a new 
post office, the business having greatly ex- 
tended after the introduction of the Penny 
Post. The Mechanics' Institution was re- 
quiring suitable quarters, and the Trades 
were requiring a new hall. We had a 
number of markets, but they were unsuit- 
able. We required to have them all under 
one roof, if possible. Then we required a 
better approach from the quayside than 
Marischai Street; we required new banks, 
and, after the Disruption, required shoals 
of new churches. As to the last, we set to 
work, and, in the course of a few years, got 
them. The Market Company was formed, 
and Market Street was built ; and our Chief 
Magistrates, Provosts Milne and Blaikie, 
together with the late Sir Alexander Ander- 
son, and the firm with which he was con- 
nected, all acted their part in helping on 
the good work. From that time till now 
the city has grown with leaps and bounds, 
and long may its progress and prosperity 
continue! 
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The Ofbning of thi Niw Mabxst. 

In connection with the New Market, 
after the laying of the foundation stone 
in 1840, the building went on apace, the 
directors of the Market Company being 
anxious to get it ready and opened as soon 
as possible, as a great number of people — 
butchers, gardeners, etc. — were anxious to 
secure shops in it, more especially those 
connected with the Wales Street and 
Poultry Markets. The principal contrac- 
tors were Messrs Macdonald and Leslie for 
the mason work, and Mr Alexander 
Rennie, Commerce Street, for the carpenter 
work. Great interest was manifested by 
the citizens in the undertaking, both from 
the novelty of the building and also its 
great size. As there had been a de- 
monstration at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone, it was thought it would only be 
in keeping to have another at the opening, 
and it was agreed to have an opening de- 
monstration on the afternoon of Friday, 
29th April, 1842, when a banquet was pro- 
vided, admission being by payment. The 
market was all gaily decorated with en- 
signs and banners, a half-holiday was pro- 
claimed, and from 2000 to 3000 attended. 
Five long tables ran along the hall with the 
good things provided, and two tiers of 
tables along the galleries. The company* 
present first promenaded through the place 
tor an hour, and there was vocal and 
musical talent galore, which entertained 
the guests at intervals. After doing 
justice to the good things provided, the 
ubiquitous Sillerton boys — who never 
missed any of the good things— commenced 
their part by singing a hymn and then a 
glee written by someoody or other for the 
occasion. The first and last verses were — 



From the fair Larinlan shore 
I jour market! oome to store ; 
Muse not though so far I dwell, 
And oome here my wares to Bell, 
Such Is the insatiable thirst for gold. 
Then oome to my pack, 
While I cry, " What d'ye lack, what d'ye hay? 
For here it if to he sold. 



»t 



Gentles all, now fare you well, 
I must trudge my wares to sell ; 
Lads so blythe and dames bo young 
Prop a guerdon for my song, 



Just let me have a touch of your gold. 
I'll oome with my pack 
Again to cry, " What d'ye lack, what d'ye buy? " 
For here it la to be sold. 

The whole affair was a great success. It 
may be mentioned that, after the opening 
of the market for business, the first article 
that was sold in it was a salmon 11 lbs. 
weight, bought by the Lord Provost of the 
day at David Robb, the fishmonger's stall 
or shop in the low market. 



Procbssion of thi Tbadu. 

I remember the procession of the Trades 
at the laving of the foundation stones of 
the Docks, the Trades Hall! and the 
Mechanics' Hall, which all occurred on one 
day, I think, in 1846. I remember the 
Reform demonstration of 1884, but, big as 
it was, it was not within sight of that of 
which I am speaking. The amount of 
money spent in connection with the 
pageant must have been enormous. One 
worthy — there are few or none of this kind 
to be seen now — was " Boxer Jock," who 
walked at the head of the gardeners. He 
was eight feet high if he was an inch. Jock 
was sadly annoyed by the gamins in his 
latter years. Such as he are taken better 
care of nowadays. I do not believe that 
the present boys are better or worse than 
the boys of sixty or seventy years ago ; and 
only give them the opportunity of " bully- 
ragging " some poor creature, and they are 
at it tooth and nail, just as in the past. 

Pbsvalbncb of Viob. 

During recent years there has been a 
good deal of controversy in Aberdeen with 
regard to the efficiency of the enactment in 
reference to what is known as loitering, 
some maintaining that it has been the 
means of ridding us of the evil to a great 
extent, and others maintaining that the evil 
has only been driven below the surface. Be 
that as it may, in Aberdeen, as it was sixty 
or seventy years ago, and more especially in 
the east end of Castle Street and in Justice 
Port and that quarter, the scenes that were 
enacted, and the squalor, vice, and misery 
that were to be seen in broad daylight, 
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hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly, 
would scarcely be credited by the present 
generation, and would not and ooula not be 
tolerated long. Women and men of the 
lowest grade, hailing from all the lowest 
jdens about Smith's Court, Peacock's Close, 
Pensioner's Court, and the adjacent lanes 
and wynds, were to be seen lounging about 
and sitting on the streets, and no one ever 
interfered with them or said, " What doest 
thou P " As for the conversation that went 
on continually, it was simply appalling. It 
was nothing uncommon an a fine summer 
afternoon to see twenty or thirty of them 
sitting or lying on the steps that led up to 
the old Record Office at the top of Cast'e 
Street, then used as a dispensary, after- 
wards as a temporary police office, and now 
demolished. The day patrol would, as he 
passed along, clear them off the footpath, 
but they would immediately go back once 
he had passed; and so the thing went on. 
Farther along, towards John Black's stair, 
they could be seen sitting in half dozen's 
all the way to Albion Street, then called 
the "Bool Road." Where the church now 
stands, all the male and. female black- 
guardism of the district could be found. 

Rmv. Db J. H. Wilson. 

The late Rev. Dr J. H. Wilson, editor of 
" The North of Scotland Gazette," when 
quite a young man, towards the end of the 
forties started a mission with a view to 
civilise the locality. He built a wooden 
edifice of a very primitive style, and called 
it the " Ragged Kirk." The wooden struc- 
ture soon had to give way to a larger stone 
building, which in turn was found to be too 
small, and was superseded by the present 
church. Mr Wilson ultimately devoted 
himself to the ministry, and, owing to his 
success in reclaiming the district, he was 
called to London by the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury to organise the same kind of work 
there. He periodically visited the scene of 
his former labours, and 1 consider that if 
ever a man had cause to be proud of the 
visible tokens of his work he was the man. 
Mr Wilson and the late Sheriff Watson are 
two of whom Aberdeen may justly be proud. 
Mr Wilson not only worked for tie spiritual 



good of the locality, but also carried on 
classes for the education of the people. For 
a number of years there was a night of the 
week devoted to lectures on all sorts of in- 
teresting subjects by well-known men, such 
as the late Professor Martin, Mr George 
Troup, and Mr George Easton. No charge 
was made. There was also a temperance 
society in connection with the mission ; and 
a coffee-room was opened at the top of Com- 
merce Street, under the charge of one of 
Dr Wilson's lieutenants, John Learmont, 
stonemason, a regular old terror, who used 
to keep us in order in rare style. A great 
friend of the mission was the late Captain 
Burnett of Monboddo, who used every year 
to invite the members of the temperance 
society to his seat, where he treated them 
handsomely. I believe that about the first 
pleasure trips ever organised were got up 
under Mr Wilson's auspices. 

ThbSand Cadgers. 

Where Albion Street Church now stands 
was the rendezvous in those days of a race 
of character now almost as extinct as the 
dodo — namely, the sand cadgers. Although 
we have sorry sights sometimes yet in the 
shape of horseflesh, I think the S.P.C.A. 
would soon have cleared out the apologies 
for horses that the sand cadgers possessed. 
It was lamentable to see the animals 
dragging their loads up Park Street, the 
drivers legging every passer-by to lend a 
hand in shoving the carts along. On Sun- 
days, horses and masters spent the day on 
the Old Town Links. Sometimes one does 
see a cartload of Band still, but the use of 
it for floors has fairly gone out of fashion. 
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Thb Milkmaids — "Buttibmilk Johnnib. 

Then there were the milkmaids, who used 
to stand at the corner of Justice Street and 
Castle Street twice daily, morning and 
afternoon. The sunply of milk was fully 
equal to the demand, and it was a sight to 
see the milkmaids racing when a likely cus- 
tomer appeared. I feel bound to state 
that they were badly treated by us urchins, 
for whenever they ran away we went to 
their pails and drank their milk, little 
caring what the consequences might be to 
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the poor girls. I can remember it was a - 
very demoralising job for the girls to be 
standing for hours daily in such a locality, 
and never six months passed but some of 
them went astray. 

There was also a man who, for a great 
many years, came to Castle Street early in 
the morning twice a week to sell butter and 
buttermilk. He went by the name of 
" Buttermilk Johnnie/' and I never knew 
anybody that could tell what his right 
name was. He used to be literally besieged 
by customers whenever he appeared in the 
street. 

Thi Castuklitb. 

At the time with which I am dealing the 
people in the Green had not taken away our 
well with the " mannie " on the top of it. 
It stood close to the pavement at the end 
of the Record Office, and near the premises 
occupied by Mr James Gordon, afterwards 
of the Aberdeen Mourning Establishment, 
who carried on about the largest, and cer- 
tainly the best-known, drapery business in 
the city. Mr Gordon did not spare his 
gas, and when his shop was lighted up in 
the evening the whole of that end of the 
Castlegate was brightly illuminated. The 
consequence was that the front of his estab- 
lishment was the happy hunting-ground for 
fun and frolic of all the gamins m the neigh- 
bourhood. The police in those days did 
not trouble us much. They were few in 
number, with proportionately big beats, 
and unless we were at something extra bad 
we were allowed full scope to play our 
games. In fact, instead of being hunted 
by the police, we used to hunt them. There 
used to be a man on the beat whom we did 
not like. We gave him the name of " Parrot- 
beak" from his look, and we used to hoot 
him and cry names at him. He would 
start after us, but we would rush round by 
the barracks or down the Hangman's Brae, 
and he never put himself much about in 
running far after us. If boys were to try 
that game now they would be surrounded 
and caught in a few minutes. 

Thb Pouob Fobcb. 

At that time, and until not so many years 
ago, there were two ruling bodies in Aber- 



deen—namely, the Town Council and the 
Police Commission. We had also two dis- 
tinct bodies of police, the day patrol and 
the night watchmen. The day men were 
never on duty during the night, nor were 
the night men ever on duty during the day- 
time. The dress of the patrol bore a faint 
resemblance to the present police uniform, 
with glazed "cheesecutters" instead of 
helmets. The whole strength of the day 
force in the early fifties was some seven 
men, with a superintendent, Mr Alexander, 
who was every now and again getting him- 
self court-martialed by the Commissioners 
for dereliction of duty, such as receiving 
charges while lying on a sofa in the police 
office, etc. 1 The opinion was publicly ex- 
pressed that the town's officers were the 
only men fit to apprehend prisoners, and 
that the police force was quite worthless for 
the discharge of its proper duties, and 
should consequently be disbanded. The 
majority of the night men were rather old 
men. Their pay ran to something like 
lis per week, with uniform thrown in. This 
uniform consisted of a topcoat, with cape, 
and a blue "Tarn o' Shanter" bonnet. There 
was uniformity in nothing about them ex- 
cept their dress, for a young man 6ft. 6in. 
in height might be seen marching alongside 
an old man of 6ft. Gin. A goodly number 
of our later effective police force commenced 
their career among the "Charlies," notably 
the late Lieutenant James Milne, who was 
for some considerable time on the Justice 
Street beat, and could tell of some queer 
episodes in that locality. I, who, as a 
punishment to wean me of my theatre-going 
propensities, was occasionally locked out for 
an hour or two at night, used to march 
round his beat with him, and got much 
good advice from him. The Commissioners 
recommended on one occasion that the 
night watchmen should be drilled like the 
military, but the force declined to agree to 
it without being paid extra for it, and the 
proposal came to nothing. 

DmoBDXBLT Women, Bsggabs, Etc. 

As an instance of what the east end of 
Aberdeen was like then, I may mention that 
a memorial was sent to the magistrates by 
the late Baillie Bothwell, who lived and 
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carried on his business in the locality, com- 
plaining of the number of profligate and dis- 
solute females that congregated in Park 
Street, Justice Port, and the north end of 
Castle Street. To such an extent had this 
nuisance increased, the memorial pointed 
out, that, even in the daytime, families 
could not send out servants without their 
being insulted and having their ears 
assailed by the most indecent and blas- 
phemous language. Mason's Court was en- 
tirely occupied by prostitutes, and on com- 
plaint being made to the proprietrix of tine 
property there, she said the prostitutes had 
literally taken possession of the premises, 
and would pay no rent. The Provost, in 
answer, threw the blame for the matter on 
the Police Commissioners, and said that, if 
they were as particular in looking after this 
sort of work as they were in looking after a 
poor man with a bundle on his back, or a 
baker with his basket on the pavement at 
five in the morning, they would be better 
occupying their time. The Provost added 
that if he had his old friends, Charlie 
Clapperton and Simon Grant, with half a 
dozen more as good men, he would soon put 
such nuisances down. A Councillor then 
mentioned that a great many beggars, with 
sore arms and legs, who were to be seen lying 
about on the streets, formed a disgusting 
sight. The outcome of the matter was that, 
as the Police Commissioners' men could not 
abate the evil, the Council's men, the town's 
officers, were told to look after it. So much 
for dual control. Things went on for long 
in the same fashion before a remedy was 
found by the late Mr Geo. Stirling, grocer, 
a well-known east-ender, and for many 
years a Police Commissioner. Having 
bought some property in Nailer's Court, 
directly opposite the back barrack gate, on 
going to wee possession he found that the 
tenantry would not budge. He first 
attempted to get the furniture, such as it 
was, put into the street, but no sooner was 
one lot cleared out than the tenants started 
to put it back. He then took out the win- 
dows and took off the doors, but it was of 
no use. At length a happy thought struck 
him. He sent for the water hose, and, 
amid the shouts and veils of all the 
gamins in the district, the poor wretches 



of tenants fled from the premises like a lot 
of half-drowned rats. Tne entrances were 
then all barricaded up until such time as 
the buildings were pulled down and new 
premises erected. 

One disturbing element among many 
others in those days was the great influx 
of navvies employed in the formation of 
the railways from the south and to the 
north. Upon the pay Saturday— once a 
month—the scenes in the vicinity of Justice 
Port were simply appalling. For one thing, 
there were no closing regulations for 
public-houses. The Forbes M'Kensie Act 
had not come into existence, and, in fact, 
many public-houses were never shut. 

The Military. 

Then we had the military. In those days 
Aberdeen was a regimental headquarters, 
with its 600 or 600 troops— not a depot, as 
it now is. For a great many years the 
regiments were either English or Irish — 
namely, the 84th, the 60th Rifles, the 69th, 
the 88th Connaught Rangers, and the 87th, 
the last-named with its Grass band, which 
was reckoned the finest in the servioe, and 
which was under Mons. Jullien's great cor- 
net player, Herr KoBnig. The band, I can 
remember, were the most supercilious, con- 
ceited lot of soldiers I ever remember 
having seen. They never left the barracks 
except in full dress, and, instead of a white 
ball in their shakoes, such as the regiment 
wore, they had a bunch of red horse hair 
hanging over their faces. I can remember 
the swallow-tailed coats and the white jean 
trousers that the line regiments wore in 
those days. Although the fact that such a 
number of men in a place meant the spend- 
ing of a good deal of money, their presenoe 
was also the cause of a great deal of vice 
and immorality. 

Raghs and Spobtsmn. 

The officers at the barracks, along with a 
number of gentlemen connected with the 
district, went in largely for sporting, in the 
shape of horse racing on the flat andeteeple- 
chasing. One name in particular was more 
on people's lips, young and old, fifty to sixty 
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yeans ago, than those of any other fifty men 
and that was the name of Robertson of 
Foveran, the mention of which will 1 biding 
back to those of an older generation 
recollections of the days of their, youth. 
Another familiar name in the same con- 
nection .was that of Count Leslie. The boys 
used to think there never were two such 
heroes aa these two, nor snoh races any- 
where as the Aberdeen races of that epoch 
— races which are now only a memory. 
After the races the boys of east Aberdeen 
invariably wed to go Tacing mad for a 
month or two, and the amount of penny- 
worths of green, red, and yellow cotton for 
ratting iaoketo and caps that was bought in 
Gordon's shop was something alarming; 
and the quantity of energy expended' an 
running from Barrack Hill to Ctattmeroe 
Street, Canal Bridge, and the Bannermill, 
and back, iwas not exceeded in running for 
the Derby at Epsom. 

Speaking of steeplechase*,, I once saw one 
somewhere out about iDenjmore. I could 
not now identify the place, but I remember 
some of the jumps were alarming ; Foreran, 
with his celebrated grey mare Tinderbox, 
was the Tory man for anything of a break- 
neck order. The sporting gentlemen, of 
those days went in for a number of freaks 
that .we do not see or hear much of cow — 
freaks snoh as were associated with the 
name of a former Marquis of Waterf ord. 
One in particular I remember, as I was one 
of the victims of the practical joke. A 
number of officers and other gentlemen 
were in a front Toom in the Royal Hotel one 
day about -the time when the schools were 
coming out. They commenced throwing 
halfpence out of the window, for which we 
scrambled. By and by the shower stopped, 
but as the gentlemen still remained at the 
window we remained on the street, picking 
up an odd copper that might be cast down. 
By this time there was a fairly large crowd 
of us. We expected more halfpence, and 
we .were -right in our expectation. At last 
a ipierfect shower, in fact a whole shovelful, 
descended, but — O, horror 1 — when we 
attempted to lift then*, we let them drop 
wrhh a howl of pain, for the swells had made 
them reoVhot. How the jokers laughed at 
our daaooinfiturel 



SOLDOBINO. 

The young officers in those days were a 
bright lot in many ways ; but I suppose in 
this twentieth century such pranks as 
those in which they indulged would) not be 
tolerated in. itfhg British army. I remember 
the arrival of the 92nd Highlanders in 
Aberdeen about sixty years azo. They 
came direct from Barbadoes, where they 
had 'been for a good number of years, and 
every man, woman, and child 1 of themi was 
as daoik as a mulatto. I also remember the 
arrival of the 42nd over fifty years ago. 
They came direct from Bermuda, hut not 
having been so long abroad as the 92nd, 
they were not so tawny. They remained at 
home till they were sent to the Crimea, two 
years after, whence the greater part of 
them never (returned. Soldiering for a good 
number of years prior to the time referred 
to had been somewhat uneventful to the 
most of our regiments, although we had a 
little war on now and again, such as the 
China War about 1842, and the Sikh War 
in il846 ; but it was only a regiment here 
and there that took part in these wars, a 
great number of the native Indian troops 
having the lion's share of the fighting. At 
this tune there was still a great number of 
our old Peninsular veterans to the fore. 
They used to fight their battles over again 
every day on the Barrack (Hill, and used to 
make us youngsters thrill again with their 
narratives. The outbreak of the war with 
Russia in the spring of 1854, in which (here 
was the likelihood that the whole of our 
troops would be engaged, sent a feeling 
through the country that it would) be im- 
possible to describe; everybody, .with the 
exception of John Bright and one or two 
others of his way of thinking, went war 
mad. During that summer there were 
groups of (men who used nightly to sit at the 
Barrack Hill from about seven o'clock in 
the evening to one or two o'clock next 
morning, eager to discuss information. In 
fact, the war was the sole topic of interest 
to the people. 



Mono Fighting. 

I have referred to the 
was so rampant at this time. 



that 
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not confined to ftEbe adult portion of the 
inhabitants ; the juveniles in different parte 
of the least end organised themselves into 
bands, and engaged in stone fights on the 
Links. These mimic battles came to be so 
hotly contested that there was danger to 
life and limb in going near the Links at 
certain times; and they ultimately reached 
snob a pitch that a body of police (had 1 to 
be sent lor to separate the combatants. 
The .police managed to do what the (Russians 
failed to do — namely, capture Lord) Raglan 
and ibis staff! Along with many others, his 
"lordship" (was brought before the baiHies, 
and mulcted, if I recollect aright, in the sum 
of half-a-arowii, with a caution that if he 
came back his punishment .would be more 
serious, as the matter was getting past a 
joke. I think the others were whipped, and 
the presiding baillie was ever after known 
as "Skelpie L— e." However, it turned 
out not to be a 'bad job for has " lordshdp " 
after all. He was just about leaving hie 
situation as a grocer's shop boy at Waterloo 
Quay to learn ship carpentering, and some 
geutlem&n, to show how they appreciated 
his patriotism, presented him with a chest 
of carpenter's tools. The poor fellow died 
about twenty years ago. 

Obickst — Othkl Gjjob. 

•About fifty yeare ago Aberdeen could 
boast of two crack cricket clubs, *rfhioh 
played the game much nearer to perfection 
than any of our crack clubs now do— I refer 
to the St Nicholas club (afterwards merged 
in the Aberdeenshire) and the Union club. 
No little excitement was caused among the 
juveniles when a match between the two 
came off, as one generally did every other 
week during the cricket season. As the 
members of the (fast-named club consisted 
principally of business men, bankers, etc., 
(while the members of the other were 
mainly tradesmen, our sympathies generally 
went with the latter ; and young Aberdeen 
at that time was as much bound 1 up in the 
results as the players themselves. Among 
the players of the 8b Nicholas were Mr 
Nisbet, soap boiler, who had a peculiar style 
of bowling, which went under the name of 
"Nfebetta twisters"; Mr Watt, banker; 



and Mr Manson, banker; while among the 
Union players, very few of whom <nam<ain 
alive, were the late David Duguid, fishing 
tackle maker, who was a good bowler; 
Alfred Normable, currier; Forbes, black- 
smith; Cay, an old soldier, and the best 
(wioketkeeper I ever saw ; the late George 
ATKay , of the M Star and Garter " ; Hairy 
JFawse and his brotheri; and Bob Millar, 
lithographer, the most cautious cricketer I 
lever saw pkay, he generally being first in 
and last out. I believe Mr William Caraie 
was also a member of the dub. When the 
Union were victorious our joy was un- 
bounded. I (witnessed Mr Cay do an ex- 
ceedingly smart thing on one occasion — 
namely, jump across the canal lock at 
Constitution Street Bridge. The look, I 
suppose, was not less than 18 or 13 feet 
broad, and 1 there was no room for a runuiag 
jump. 'None of Mr Cay's brother cricketers 
attempted to follow bis (example. 

Referring to uhe games and pastimes in 
Aberdeen in those days, although we had 
not that abomination called' football, which 
has about crazed the rising generation, it 
seems to me that we indulged with more 
jDest than is now done in " smuggle the gig," 
"hee-how," "hi-spy," "huntie, unity, 
efcaigie," the " boole," the buttons, and, 
what the present generation know nothing 
about, "bonoetie kick. 1 ' I sometimes see 
boys now engaged at some game with bone 
buttons, but they know nothing about 
"figs," "chancers," and "bossies." We 
used to have frequent fights over the deter- 
mining of the value of our possessions in 
that line. During the (winter months the 
^Barrack Hill used to be so crowded with 
players at the " boots " — sailors and: boys — 
that numbers had to shift elsewhere. This 
was quite a harvest time in the shape of 
coppers for us boys. Gireat numbers of our 
Baltic and American traders were generally 
laid up, and, there being no Naval Reserve 
to occupy the young sailors' time, they had 
no other resource 'but to frequent the 
BanreJok Hill and join in playing at the 
"bools." We used to sell them marbles, 
win them back from them — very often by 
cheating — and re-sell them again and 
again ; but they never complained. 
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Gala Days— Thb " Tnaam Mabkk." 

A yearly red-letter day in the east end 
used to be the Queen's Birthday. Among 
the young people, the cry of "A boat I a 
boat!" wae raised, and away uhey woxdd 
rush towards the harbour with the object 
of getting a boat to burn. Their decagns 
were geneifally frustrated, however. When 
they had crossed to tlhe other aide of the 
harbour, the bridges at the foot of Maxischal 
Street and at the dock gates would be 
thrown open, and by the time the boys re- 
traced their steps by the head of the har- 
bour their ardour 'was considerably cooled 
down. A few of the "boys in blue" were 
generally present, and they, in conjunction 
with the Dontowners, were able to beat us 
back. I often wonder that some of us did 
not get our small modicum of brains blown 
out, for, although we were unable to get 
hold of any fire-arms on the shape of guns 
or pistols, we used to obtain Johnnie 
Memue's toy cannon, or, failing that, old 
keys improvised as tiny pieces of ordnance, 
and, charging them with powder, fired 
them. That none of them ever burst was 
a wonder, for we used to load them to the 
xnuzsle. 

Another high carnival was the "Timmer 
Market." But then it was the "Tummer 
Market" — cot a general fair as it is now. 
A few days before it, cartloads of goose- 
berries and pears mode their appearance in 
Castle Street. The berries were sold by 
the peck, and the other fruit by weight. 
We used to be on the watch about dinner- 
time on the Tuesday, when the first of the 
cartloads of "thnmer" used to put in an 
appearance, in the shape of ladders, washing 
tabs, wands for creels, etc., etc., not for- 
getting dozens of Idads of cracking-dry fa- 
roots. Before sundown the whole of the 
upper part of Castle Street was covered 
with material for next day's market, and 
if we did not enjoy ourselves it was not our 
blame. The sports on the Tuesday night 
often wound up by the fruit-sellers running 
races for money, with their empty wheel- 
barrows, from the Duke of Gordon's statue 
down to the North Church and back. Wed- 
nesday morning opened with the music of 
tin horns land other unearthly sounds. 
The market went on merrily, and some- 



times, long before night, numbers of the 
stallholders were sold out. Some of them, 
however, who did not get clear that day, 
reappeared on the scene on Thursday, it 
was an established custom for the Castle- 
gate boys to have a bonfire of their own on 
this particular day. We set to work to 
pilfer as much fir as would make one, and 
this was very easily accomplished. A crowd 
used to stand round the piles of wood ; we 
used to get in behind the crowd, and bend 
down and "slouch" out a piece and walk 
off with it. There were few police, and we 
did not seem to -have amy fear of the police 
there were. Moreover, we thought we had 
a prescriptive right to have a bonfire on 
-that occasion, as much as Johnny Milne, 
the hangman, had to have a fish out ci a 
fishwife's creel. 

Local Shipping. 

• 

Speaking of sailors, no greater change 
has come over any department of trade and 
commerce in Aberdeen than that of 
shipping. Whereas, at the tame with which 
I am dealing, wooden sailing ships were 
the rule and steamers the exception, it is 
now the -different way about, and' I suppo 
the day is not far daatant when the saili 
coaster will become extinct. Ail our 
at that time was carried! in these wooden 
sailing vessels, of which Aberdeen owned a 
few hundreds of one kind! or another. A 
great manv of them were employed in 
spring ana summer in the Baltic and 
American trade; and there were some five 
or six whalers that used) to lie up in the 
winter at the Poyner Nook, close beside 
where the railway station now standB. It 
was sometimes a sight to see the bay after 
the fleet had been detained on the home- 
ward passage by contrary winds. When- 
ever the wind shifted, as many as 60 or 60 
ships would arrive off the port, and enter at 
one tide, with the result that they would 
be lying six tier deep all up and) down the 
harbour. A great many of these old ships 
—or coffins, as they were called — were kept 
running between Aberdeen and Shields 
until generally, as was predicted of them, 
they went to the bottom with all hands. No 
winter ever passed without generally half 
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a dozen of them meeting that fate; al- 
though tthe sailors dreaded! them, they 
wen* to sea in them nevertheless. 

W&BCK8. 

Although I (hare witnessed! a considerable 
number of wrecks upon Aberdeen beach, I 
think the moat painful scene I ever looked 
upon was the wreck of the two brigs, the 
" Aamnstead " and the "Venue," one fore- 
noon an broad daylight (27th Novem- 
ber, 1652), in the presence of thonsands 
of the inhabitants. We saw the crew 
of each of the vessels swept away, iman 
after man, until, with one exception, all 
were drowned. The traffic scene occurred 
comparatively near the shore, but not the 
slightest assistance could be rendered, there 
being a tremendous sea on, and the lifeboat 
being powerJjess to get alongside. 

One incident that happened in connec- 
tion with these wrecks created a very 
painful feeling in the town for a long time. 
As just mentioned!, the whole of the 
crews of both ships were drowned, the only 
exception being a man belonging to Peter- 
head, a passenger in one of them — in fact, 
the only passenger — who managed to jump 
into the lifeboat as she tried to get along- 
side the wreck. The incident I refer to 
was that, with the exception of the coxswain 
of the lifeboat — Robert Hunter, a pilot — 
for some reason or other none of the crew 
of fishermen and pilots would! go in her ; and 
the Messrs Hail, Duthie, and other gentle- 
men who were on the spot got a volunteer 
crew of ship carpenters to man her, and they 
did their best to save the crews, but, owing 
to the heavy surf, they could never get 
alongside. It is perhaps probable that the 
crews could not have been saved under any 
circumstances in such a storm. 



Mthoucjh I was not present at the 
of the "Duke of Sutherland" (1st April, 
1853), when her captain and some others 
were drowned, I was on the scene 
within two hours after. iBy that time her 
cargo was beginning to come ashore; and 
numbers of people, in spite of the watch 
that was kept on the beach, got away with 
gnsat hauls of goods in the shape of drapery 



of all (kinds. Lots of parasols that had 
been hidden in the sand bents were not re- 
discovered until ten years after 1 

One wreck in those days at the back of the 
North Pier pleased the boys very much- 
there were no lives lost. Following what I 
suppose is a legend about the folks of 
Footdee— that in their prayers one petition 
was, " Quid, sen' a coat chippie ashore * — 
we also need to pray for another "shippie," 
but ours was not a "coal," but an "apple" 
shippie. The wreck to which I refer was 
that of a Jersey apple smack ; hut another 
one never came that I am aware of — <" the 
prayer of the wicked availethi littte! " We 
dug up the apples at the beach for a whole 
month, and although they had- * strong 
taste of the briny ocean, that did not give 
us much concern. I remember that one day 
I was digging away, and that as fast as I 
found an apple I put it in my outsxdta jacket 
pocket. When I thought I had got about 
enough, and put imy (band in any pocket to 
see, to my astonishment £ found there was 
(nothing there but a big hole. In the ex- 
citement of digging, I had failed to observe 
it, but as fast as I placed the apples in the 
pocket, a bigger fellow behind' me picked 
them up as they dropped through the hole 
to the grounds I took precious good* care 
that he did not get the benefit of my* digging 
any longer that day. Salted appfes had no 
iworse a taste, I suppose', than those we 
used to (fish out of the docks with a 
" dabber," which consisted of a rusty nail 
or an old heckle tooth fastened on a block 
of wood, and 'a long string; I suppose salt 
water was as wholesome as sewagaf 

At the time I refer to, before the dock 
iwas finished, they used to take out the 
dredgings ard place them down on) the 
Inches, and advertise good 1 manure for sale. 
The smell now is occasionally not the purest 
Earn die Cologne, but I remember yet, for as 
long ago as it is, that the smell used to be 
horrible. It was a case, in the ev&nft of 
anyone falling into the harbour, if not of 
drowning, at least of poisoning! I some- 
times wonder if they have stopped growing 
apples in Jersey now, or if they have only 
stopped bringing them to Anerdeen in order 
to [prevent the boys catching cholera 1 
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Theatricals. 



In .regard to theatricals audi public amuse- 
meats, I would Jpfce to see the Aberdonian 
who lived sixty years ago, and 1 who was, like 
(myself, a theatqa-goer in (his young days, 
who would not prefer the little (house in 
Mariscihal Street to the present provision 
for the entertainment of the populace. On 
a Saturday night there would thavia been 
three Scotch pieces enacted, with* a song 
and a dance thrown in; and the per- 
formance lasted from seven o'clock, when 
"tihe curtain rose, till five intimites to twelve. 
The theatrical season lasted for seven or 
eigjht months, and the boys knew familiarly 
all the actors who formed) the stock com- 
pany. In the old days, there was always 
something fmeeh and spontaneous occurring 
to raise a laugh. Woe betide the actor who 
was not letter-perfect in this part; he was 
not long in being told about ft. 

Mr and Mrs Corbet Ryder and 
family were as well known in their 
day as the town clock, as also 
were Mrs Ryder's second hiueband, 
Mr Pollock, and her two sonsnvn-law, Mr 
M'Lean and 'Mr Price. Nowadays, theatre- 
goers sit mute waiticg the raising of the 
curtain, and go home quickly at ten o'clock 
nriben the perforanance is over. Catch 
Pollock sending a lot of us boys home at 
that time! I believe it would 1 have been 
better for ns; but be would have heard 
about it. In fact we would not have gome ; 
one in the morning was the closing hour 
sometimes, and we would have sworn we 
were being cheated, and would have de- 
manded our money back bad we been dis- 
missed earlier. We would have bad to be 
ejected by the policeman, or rather the 
man with the policeman's coat on, and then 
there would have been war, as we did not 
give much heed to ■the: officer. He was 



employed principally fox the purpose of 
stopping smoking, but the boys used to 
light their pipes, and when he stood at 
the side of the house, and blustered and 
cried out — "Put out those pipes!" and 
made his arms swing about lake the sails of 
a windmill, the smokers only llangjhed at 
him. He was frightened to come down to 
the front, as he would have been ''launched" 
as sure as a gun ; he would make as if he 
were going for Mr Pollock, but he knew 
better, and came back when the smoking 
was over. 

It just took eigbtpenoe on Saturday nights 
in those days to send us up to Mahomet's 
sjeventh heaven or Elysium — sixpence for 
admission to the gallery to witness the per- 
formances of three dramas; a penny for 
apples, bought before going in; and a 
penny for one of (Baker Stephen's monster 
penary tarts (he used to supply the theatre) 
— the whole forming ambrosia fit for the 
gods. 

An incident in my own experience in 
connection with the old theatre had a 
strange effect on me for many years after 
it happened, and the recollectioh of it is yet 
very gruesome. One night I was present at 
a performance, and it was midnight, as 
usual, when we came out. 'Elliott, the low 
comedian, had been in great form that 
night, and the fun had been fast and 
furious. When we reached the street, the 
night being very quiet, we heard the noise 
of a mighty "thudding" and hammering 
proceeding from the direction of the Castle- 
gate. It suddenly occurred to every one 
of us what was happening. It was the 
erection of the scaffold on which to hang 
the criminal 'Burnett at eight o'clock in< the 
morning for poisoning his wife. I would 
have given 'all I possessed not to have heard 
it. I slunk aiway home as fast as I could, 
and I heard them "thudding" away for 
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horns while I lay sleepless in my bed. It 
wee the most dismal -pieoe of work I ever 
witnessed. I fancy the workmen did not 
relish their job that night. And what must 
have been the feelings of the poor culprit ? 
They must 'have been awful ; and I did feel 
for him, as he must have heard every stroke 
of the hammers during that long and* dreary 
night. 

With regard to Mr Corbet Ryder, Mrs 
Pollock's first husband, although I used to 
bear a good deal about him in my young 
days, I was quite young at his death, and 
bave no personal recollections of him. But 
I can perfectly (remember his whole family 
or rather families (Mrs Pollock being his 
second wife), including the inimitablie 
"Tommy," his brotfher Roderick, and his 
halfwasters, Jessie and Emma. 

Mr Ryder at the time of his death in 
1839 had been lessee of the Aberdeen 
Theatre for twenty- three years. He was 
supposed to be the best " Roy Roy " of nie 
day, and was so highly respected by the pro- 
fession that he was able to bring every 
prominent ootor of the day to the city at 
one time or another, including Macready, 
Sheridan Knowles, Edmund- Kean and 
Charles Kean, T. P. Cooke, VaaderbofF, 
Miss O'Neal, and Miss <Foote. By a coin- 
cidence, the " Aberdeen (Herald " that re- 
cords his death contains close beside the 
intimation an account of the marriage of 
the late Mr Gladstone. 'Mr Ryder was a 
native of Wales, hailing not fair from 
Hawarden Castle. Tom Ryder, on his 
father's death, managed the theatre for 
some time in conjunction with (his step- 
mother, but the management subsequently 
fell into hk stepmother's hands entirely. 

Thb Mabisohal Strut House. 

It was not until Mrs Ryder got married 
again, so far as I can remember, that I paid 
my first visit to the theatre. I had often 
been previously to penny theatres, "Scottie's 
Show," and "Giles's Penny Rattler," as 
ako to a threepenny theatre that used to be 
in the " Bool Road/ 1 but the New Year's 
night I made my first entry into the 
Marischal Street house is as vivid in my 



recollection as if it were only a year ago. 
The play was "Biuebeard," with the old 
melodrama of "Raymond and Agnes; or, 
the Bleeding Nun" for an afterpiece. 
Charles Hale was the low comedian of those 
days. The Bluebeard business I thought 
grand, but when it came to the afterpiece, 
in which there were a few murders, it began 
to get rather realistic for me, and I began to 
feel rather nervous at it. I began to think 
it was all in earnest, and yet I could not 
think that people would sit still, and look 
on upon their fellow-creatures getting 
" polished off " in that manner. I was not 
sorry, however, when the curtain fell that 
night. 

Twelve months passed before I revisited 
the theatre. They had got up a pantomime 
— the first, I believe, for many years — 
entitled "Old 'King Cole," with "Tammy 
Fraser" as clown. What Aberdonian that 
is 60 years old does not remember Tammy 
— the most versatile professional of his day ? 
He was an actor ("The Dumb Man of 
Manchester" was his masterpiece), conjurer, 
oomio singer, marionette manipulator, 
scene painter, Ac, &o., and there was 
scarcely a boy in Aberdeen that did not 
know him and his shows, of one kind or 
other. He was a brother of Mrs Pollock — 
her maiden name was Jessie Fraser ; and he 
used to get an engagement now and again 
at the Theatre, when he had nothing else of 
his own on the carpet. He was a very 
popular man, indeed. 

Humorous Incidents. 

For many years after, I was a regular 
theatregoer. About that time, I first saw 
Mir Panmier, (who excelled 1 in Franco- 
English pieces; Alfred Rayner, a leading 
man for a number of seasons, who afterwards 
took up a good position on the London 
stage; Barry Sullivan; G. V. Brooke, the 
hero of the ill-fated steamship " London " ; 
Charles Dillon, with his " Belphegor " ; Ira 
Aldridge, the H African Rosoius"; "Old 
Crone," one of the best old men on the 
stage of his day; Clara Leslie, Julia Har- 
court, "Old Clifford," Elliott, T. Watson, 
and a host of others ; and, in later years, I 
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saw Mesas Mljean, Price, Tom Gleniiy, 
Hodnett, Wilson Barrett, Ac., Ac. There 
was a number of amateurs about Aberdeen 
who used to cut a creditable show on the 
boards now and again. There was, for 
instance, "Bob Strath/' whose masterpiece 
was Wandering Steenie, in the " Rose of 
Ettriok Vale"; John Milne, the mason, 
who could play Boy Boy and other 
characters very creditably; and John 
M'Lean, better known as M Candy John," 
who used to keep the refreshment room in 
the pit, and also a candy stall in New 
Market, and who got a benefit occasionally. 
•He played fairly well Janier, in "Venice 
Preserved/' but was dreadfully quizzed by 
the boys when he made his appearance on 
the stage. On one occasion John had to 
say in some piece — "Where shall I hide 
him?" and an urchin convulsed the house 
by singing out, " Put him under the candy 
stall, John !" At another time he exclaimed, 
" Give me a dagger!" when he was met with, 
" Give him a stalk of candy I" But to those 
who knew the old house such interpolations 
were of every-night occurrence, and the 
Combwork boys used to get a good deal of 
the blame, rightly or wrongly. Walter 
Shelley, the "American tragedian," was 
playing " Macbeth" one night. There was 
a very .poor house, I remember — in the 
gallery, at any rate. Shelley had been im- 
bibing pretty freely .before commencing, 
and in one scene, as he staggered across the 
stage, a voice in the gallery bawled out, 
"Shelley, you're drunk 1" The actor stood 
stock still, and looked up towards his 
tormentor as if he would answer him. It 
seemed as if he did not know what to say. 
He stood about a minute, and then went 
through this part as steady as a- rook, the 
rebuke having acted on him iike a restora- 
tive. 

RjBMINISCXNCVS 0* AOTOES. 

Emma Ryder (the late Mrs Price), when I 
remember her, used to come on in small 
parts. She was a very modest, bashful girl, 
indeed. It was said she did not like the 
stage, and that her mother thought she 
would never make an actress. But by-and- 
bye the two (Misses Baicarrae appeared (the 



elder one was* latterly Mrs Elliot). The 
sisters used to dance jigs and flings between 
the pieces, one as a male and the other as a 
female ; and they were not long before they 
had Emma dancing along with them. From 
that time the girl gradually went ahead. 
Jessie, the elder sister, was about as winning 
an actress, in the singing chambermaid line, 
as I ever remember, and her singing of 
" Cam' ye by Athol ?" will not be forgotten 
by old Aberdonians. 

Who that ever saw Mrs PoMock as Helen 
Macgregor, Lady Macbeth, Meg Merrilee*, 
or Desdemona could ever forget her ? She 
was the most commanding actress I ever 
saw, and had she taken to the London 
boards, she would not have had many 
equals. She was equally at home in comedy 
as in tragedy, and to see her in her favourite 
benefit character of Mrs Fitzemyth in the 
"Ladies' dub," with friend Elliot as 
Captain Fitssmyth, was something to 
remember. 

Mr Pollock faimself (otherwise Peacock) 
was a native of Newcastle-upon-Trne. He 
came to Aberdeen Theatre a young man, 
and remained in the city until his death. 
He was a good, all-round actor — in fact, 
could play almost any character — but he 
excelled in Scotch representations, such as 
Baillie Nkol Jarvie, Jock Muir, Jock 
Howieson, Ac. He was fairly wed liked 
upon the whole. Mr and Mrs Pollock had 
two little boys; one of them was acci- 
dentally poisoned by eating some noxious 
plant at Seaview Gardens, where North 
Constitution Street now stands — a place got 
up by Mr Pollock for entertainments during 
the summer months, but which did not take, 
and was soon given up. 

It used to be a great game with the east- 
end boys, when admission to the theatre 
could not be otherwise obtained, to beg or 
buy pass-out checks. The checker at the 
gallery, an old tailor named Donald 
Fleming, who used sometimes to play the 
Dugald Cratur in "Bob Roy," never 
objected to admit the bearer of a transferred 
check; but an Irishman of the name of 
John O'Brien was checker at the pit, and we 
might as weU have attempted to jump over 
the moon as try and hoodwink him if we 
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had not been in before. (Be not only kept 
us out, but lie used to belabour us upstairs 
with feet or hands. None of us who knew 
him would (have dared for our lire* to beard 
him. Whenever we secured a pit check, as 
we used to do sometimes, we would get hold 
of some green boy and induce him to 
attempt to gain admission, and stand and 
laugh at seeing him being half-murdered. 
Complaint regarding O'Brien was made to 
Pollock more than once, but whether any- 
thing was said) to him we never knew. Had 
a few of us ever got him in a quiet corner 
he would have got something to remember, 
bat, peace to his manes 1 I have no doubt 
he is quiet enough now. Another well- 
remembered name in connection with the 
Marisohal Street house was that of decent 
George Wood, an old soldier, who was 
money-taker at the gallery for, I suppose, 
30 years, and who shuffled off this mortal 
coil not many years ago. 

One name more, and I am done with the 
establishment. Who does not remember 
Elliot, who year after year used to make us 
laugh till we cried and who, in the long run, 
stuck so long about the place that he fairly 
tired us out, and' we were glad when the old 
place knew him no more ? 

Othxb Public Bntbbtaikbks. 

We used now and again to get a visit from 
the great Ihicrow, and I can remember Van 
Amburgh and hie lions being down at the 
Poyner Nook, where the railway station now 
stands, about 60 years ago. But the most 
popular visitor in that line of entertainment 
was the late IMr James Cooke (uncle of John 
Henry Cooke), with his circus, which was far 
and away superior to anything we see or 
hear of at the present time. For one thing, 
he had some of the finest clowns that ever 
trod the sawdust — Messrs Charlton, Tomlin- 
son, and the inimitable J. P. Seal, to wit. 
The last-named you had only to look at to 
laugh, although he had never said a single 
word. In fact, the whole get-up was 
superior to anything we see here at the 
present time. Mr James Cooke used to 
keep a school for horsemanship, and, I 
believe, lived for some time (permanently in 
Aberdeen. 



Our townsman Professor Anderson, who 
at that time was in the zenith of his fame, 
used to be often in Aberdeen, and lots of 
the old folks as well as the young thought 
there was something uncanny about him, 
and he used to help them a good deal to 
think so by the practical jokes he was wont 
to .perpetrate on some of them with his 
sleight-of-hand performances. 

IMr Drummond, the Scotch singer and 
comedian, was another of our popular enter- 
tainers of those days ; he used to put up in 
the Temperance flail, George Street, now a 
Baptist Church, or some&ung of that sort. 
Springthorpe was another, with his wax- 
work. There were panoramas and dio- 
ramas innumerable, threepenny circuses and 
theatres, Scott's Penny Theatre in John 
Street, and Giles's fenny Theatre, or 
" Rattler" as it was called, in the Bool 
Road, and street acrobats galore. Tammy 
lEVaser, already mentioned; Professor 
Devon, the ventriloquist, and others were 
always to the front with their varieties, and 
whenever there was an empty shop between 
terms, it was taken by one or other of those 
worthies, and improvised into a penny show. 
I remember that, one winter, in Union 
Buildings alone there were two rival 
marionette shows running, conducted 
respectively 'by Tammy Fraeer and Sandy 
Ruddiman, the joiner, a capital hand at the 
business. It was an open question with the 
boys which was the better. 

The Union Hall! in Blackfriars Street, 
where the BnUhall now stands, and where 
they used to hold the Chartist meetings, 
Ac., was a great place on Saturday nights, 
when the Trades held amateur concerts. 
The place used to be packed to the doors 
with* .people eager to hear Moody, Green- 
field, Dan Geddes, etc., eta, and there used 
to be some good singing among the boys — 
especially among the carpet weavers. 

A German, named Herr Maus, came now 
and again with a threepenny circus. He 
was supposed to he a modern Samson, and 
could haul against four horses and lift heavy 
weights — but whether he was bona fide or 
not, I do not remember. There used also, 
now and again, to be great numbers of shows 
of all kinds in Weigh-house Square, One, 
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in particular, we used to patronise greatly, 
as it was the one in which we got the most 
fun. The proprietor was a conjurer and 
sword swallower. With regard to the 
sword business, it went into his mouth and 
entered his stomach seemingly without a 
doubt. He used always to wind up has 
entertainment with r " cloddies " and treacle, 
and we used ail to go in for that The 
modus operandi was as follows. The 
" cloddie " was dipped in a basin of treacle, 



then taken and hung by a string from the 
ceiling, and set swinging like a pendulum. 
Our (hands were tied down to our sides, and 
we had to try to catoh the clod with our 
teeth, and keep it for our pains — a thing 
which few of us were able to do. The mess 
our faces got into, by coming in contact with 
the treacle, was a eight to see, and the fun 
was laxoraoiating. do much for "Rowley 



Powiey , s" show — for that 
name we ever knew him by. 



was the only 



Chapter III. 
NOTABLE INCIDENTS, 1848-52. 



Qttmn Victoria's (Fibst Visit. 

1848 was ia notable year, botlh at borne 
and abroad. The whole continent of 
Europe was in a state of unrest or in- 
surrection, including our near neighbours, 
the French, who succeeded in getting rid 
of their ruler, .Louis XVIII. I mention 
these events, as they had far-reaching con- 
sequences in tins country. Aberdeen and 
Woodeide felt the effects for many years 
after. The unsettled times were the cause 
—or, at any rate, were said to be the cause — 
of a number of our mooraf actuating firms 
collapsing, notably the firm of Leys, Masson, 
and Co. As a great number of people were 
thrown out of jemployment, a good deal of 
suffering and discontent was experienced 
in our midst. Chartism was then in full 
blow. Our authorities did what they could 
to* mitigate the distress by setting the 
able-bodied men to break stones, and other 
measures were resorted to, and gradually 
the crisis ware away. 

During tfhe summer it was rumoured 
that, Prince Albert having bought the 
estate of Balmoral, the Queen and family 
-were coming through m the feutirnmn to 
Aberdeen. This set this inhabitants in a 
ferment, and the powers that were set to 



work arranging how they could best receive 
Her Majesty, no sovereign having visited 
the catflf for very many years. A royal 
arch and jetty were erected on Waterloo 
Quay — the arch wfes kept standing for a 
long time, but was taken down in a 
dilapidated state several years ago— emd 
everything was done that was thought 
necessary to give the Queen a proper wel- 
come on her arrival by sea. Triumphal 
arches were also erected along the route 
between Aberdeen and Balmoral, which was 
by the turnpike Toad, there being then no 
railway. We east-endors were deter- 
mined that we would not -be outdone in 
loyalty; and our irrepressible friend' John 
Black (of whom more anon) set to work and 
built a triumphal arch for himself of ever- 
greens and relics from his celebrated 
museum (which I may mention, en passant, 
among other wonderful curios, contained a 
piece of the original pillar of salt into wihich 
(Lot's wife was transformed!). 

The Queen's visit to the city* was timed 
for the 8th September, hut about a fort- 
night before that time, wad just before the 
end of the herring fishing, the east coast 
of Scotland was visited by one of the 
severest hurricanes of modern times, and aH 
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along the coast there was nothing bat 
lamentation. The number of fishermen and 
boats lost from Wick to Berwick was some- 
thing appalling. At Peterhead alone there 
were 25 fishermen drowned, 26 boats totally 
lost, 36 boats partially lost and damaged, 
and between 700 and 800 nete loet. Our 
local boats were nearly ail fishing from 
Stonehaven, and almost all managed to 
reach that port in safety, with more or 
less damage and loss of (nets. A Poxtlethen 
boat, 'however, went ashone in the Bay of 
Nigg. The crew were ail saved with on) 
exception, hut the boat became a total 
wreck. Very few of our local boats fished 
from Aberdeen then, or for a great number 
of years after. Two ox three, or four at the 
most, fished to supply local demands. There 
was little ox no curing thought about at 
that tune, or for long after. It was after 
the diversion of the iJee that the trade be- 
gan to look up here. 

RacHPnoN or lBjbb Majesty. 

The 8th of September iwas now approach- 
ing, and everything was setting into ship- 
shape order for the forthcoming eventful 
visit, when, lo and behold! on the morning 
of the 7th the rumour spread that Her 
Majesty had) arrived. Many shodk their 
heads, and would not 'believe it, but when 
a strange steamer, flying the Royal 
Standard, was seen steaming up the har- 
bour, doubt was changed to conviction. 
The magistrates were summoned in hot 
haste, and by the time the (Royal yacht 
was moored opposite the arch of welcome, 
the magistrates, with the Lord Provost, Mr 
George Thompson, jun. ( at their head, and 
other representative men, including ex- 
Provost Henry (the last nian, by* the way, 
•who used hair powder in Aberdeen), were 
alongside. They were invited aboaTd to 
learn (Her Majesty's pleasure. They were 
received by Six Gbeorge Grey, the Minister- 
in-Attendance, who consulted the Queen, 
who elected to remain on board for the 
day, and land next morning. Prince Albert 
and some of the courtiers, however, drove 
to several places of interest in the city, 
including the Colleges and Messrs Mae- 
donald and Leslie's granite .works in Con- 



stitution Street. At the granite works I 
htad the pleasure of seeing His Royal High- 
ness for the first time, it so happening that 
a numbeT of ue were coming up from the 
Liii'kfl at the moment. 

Next morning the city was en fete in 
honour of Her Majesty. The weather was 
lovely; and all we (the school ohildrjen) 
were ranged along -the quays on the left, 
•while the general public occupied the space 
on the right. We htad thus an uuinter- 
xutpted view of the procession. Her 
Majesty, on landing, was presented by th* 
Lord Provost with the city keys, as also 
an a-ddness of welcome, -which the Queen 
gracefully acknowledged. There was a 
great controversy at the time as to whether 
the Royal party would proceed' by way of 
Marischal Street or Market Street. There 
were only a few houses in the latter street, 
and it was suggested that the blanks should 
be filled up with decorations; as to the 
former, it was considered that the incline 
was too steep. Marischal Street carried 
•the day, (however, and up it the procession 
went. I may add that Captain John Car- 
gill, of the steamer " City of London," who 
was specially appointed pilot of the Royal 
yacht, took full charge of its navigation 
from the time it left Woolwich until Aber- 
deen harbour was reached. Captain Cargill 
made the vessel steam ahead es fast as it 
couLd, being determined that it should 
arrive before rather than behind time. 
This was the first visit of Royalty for al- 
most 200 years, the immediately preceding 
visit having been made hy Charles II. in 
1651. 

The late Mr James Adam, the editor of 
the "Aberdeen Herald,' 1 composed a 
humorous poem descriptive of the Royal 
visit, the first and last stanzas of which were 
as follows: — 

" Is it the Queen, or is It but a hoax? " 
'* I know not," was Hugh Eraser's aafe reply, 

" But I mw Cargill on the paddle box, 
Giving direction* with an anxious eye." 
"Then ahe is there, by Jovel and I moat fly," 

And off the inquirer ran, with flcry speed, 
Spreading abroad the astounding hue and cry-* 

" The Queen J* come ; it \m the Queen indeed. 

How, God help Bon- Accord in this her honr of need 

But there were sundry folks assembled there. 
Who had small cause indeed grumblers to be ; 

They saw their gracious monarch— eight how rar 
They saw her Consort, and her children three; 
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11m ex-French Xing'* droaky alio do they see, 
Betide*, to keep alive their morning glee, 
Of onrrant wine they had a glorious treat, 
And Morkeu'e much-deeired dejeuner a la fourchette. 

Her 'Majesty returned to Aberdeen about 
the pnd of the month and re-embarkc*. 
She arrived in the city in the evening, and 
the route along Holburn Street, Union 
Street, Marischal Street, and Regent Quay 
wias brilliantly illuminated. It was cal- 
culated that on the morning she landed, in 
Union Street alone there must have been 
at least 80,000 spectators, and as tJhe whole 
population only amounted to about 60,000, 
there must have been a tiemendoue influx 
of visitors. Her Majesty was credited at 
the time with the remark that she saw no 
.poor people in Aberdeen, which, if true, 
shows that fifty years ago we .were getting 
the rust well rubbed off "us in Aberdeen. 
After this first visit of the Queen, the word 
"Balmoral" became so commonplace that 
everything imaginable was caHea after it. 
At the haf hour there were even "Balmoral" 
pilots. 

Ohabubm — Fbbgtjb COonnob. 

I nave already referred to Chartism. 
About this time we had a visit from one of 
the leaders of tibe movement, the notorious 
Fergus O'Connor. I was only a boy then, 
but a prominent member of the Chartist 
body, Mr Tawse, tailor, was a neighbour of 
ours, and I used to go to Mr William 
Lindsay's shop in the Gallowgate for his 
paper, the "Northern Star," edited by 
Julia-n Harney. Mr Tawse's house was a 
meeting •place of a goodly number of 
Chartists, who spent the whole day in read- 
ing and discussing the contents of the 
paper; and thus circumstances made me, 
although I knew little and cared less about 
Chartism, more interested in O'Connor's 
visit than I otherwise would have been. 
This visit was O'Connor's first and last visit 
to Aberdeen, I believe. He met with a 
Bather runny reception. For some reason 
or other, <whioh I have forgotten, if I ever 
•knew it, * number of the Chartists were 
either hostile to him or held- themselves 
aloof from his meeting in the Union Hall, 
Blaokfriars Street, now the Drilthafl. Oa 
O'Connor's appearance on the platform — 



wearing a blue coat with gUt buttons, a 
yellow waistcoat, and brown trousers — a 
hand, organised for the occasion, and con- 
sisting of four infers and a drummer, played, 
amid roars of laughter, "See, the conquering 
hero comes." Archie McDonald, who died 
not very many years ago, and who was 
leading speaker among the anti-physical 
force Chartists, was called to the chair, and 
he proceeded to introduce the said hero; 
but before he began an Irishman, named 
Comrdwff, rose and dlenotmced Fergus, 
alleging that he had not proper blue blood 
in has veins, that She iwas leading the people 
to destruction, etc. A great turmoil arose 
as Courduff proceeded, and at length the 
late Councillor George Smart, then a young 
man, took Courduff oy the collar, and nut 
him to one side. Upon this Courduff 
brandished a heavy shillelagh over Smart's 
head, amid the greatest excitement. He 
did not let it drop, however, and some of 
his friends having succeeded in pacifying 
him, the lecturer was allowed to proceed, 
although this remarks were made amid a 
good deal .of noise. O'Connor's friends 
took him away to supper in the Caledonian 
Hotel in Exchequer Bow, better known so 
later years as " Mother M'Onag's," and 
that was the last of Fergus in Aberdeen. 

The Meal Mobs. 

It must have been about the time of 
O'Connor's visit that the authorities sent 
for a troop of dragoons for the purpose of 
quelling the meal mobs. These dragoons 
were the last cavalry corps (permanently 
quartered in Aberdeen. They were accom- 
modated in the old Meal Market, where 
Messrs Lawson, Turnbull, A Cb.'s premised 
now stand, and they were the cause, during 
their stay, of half the schoolboys playing 
truant, as they drilled daily on the sands, 
and the children cou&d not resist the 
temptation of witnessing the interesting 
manoeuvres. With reference to the so- 
called meal mobs, they were about the most 
stupid affairs I ever saw. Great crowds 
kept running about aimlessly here and 
there, armed with sticks and paling posts. 
I remember having followed one section out 
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the Stooket Road until I was tired out; 
bat where the men. went or what they did I 
never heard. 

An Execution. 

Towards the end of the year of the 
Queen's fust visit. Aberdeen was startled 
one morning by tie news that a man had 
been brought in from ©ear Striohen, 
charged with poisoning his wife. The news 
proved only too true. The culprit, James 
Burnett, at the Spring Circuit of 1849, was 
found guilty, on the dearest evidence, and 
received sentence of death. 

Shortly before Burnett's trial we were 
startled by the news of another brutal 
murder in the Auchteriess district. The 
criminal was James Bobb, the crime was 
rape and murder, and the victim was an old 
•woman, Burnett was executed! an 22nd 
May, 1849. The gallows was erected 
in front of the old Town House, less than 
20 yards west of Lodge Walk, and the 
ezeoution created a painful feeling in the 
east end, the immediately preceding one 
having occurred as far back as the early 
thirties. As the number alive then who 
remembered the yearly hangings for tvheep- 
stealing, theft, etc., had become extremely 
limited, the sensation was all the greater. 
I ventured down as far as the Gordon 
Statue. A crowd of several hundred 
persons had formed round three sides of the 
scaffold. The procession made its appear- 
ance through a window in the Town House. 
The town's officers, to the number of eight 
or ten, headed by Charlie (Dawson, Home, 
Mollis, and (Leslie, led the van, and then 
followed the culprit, supported by warders 
and prison officials. lie wretched man 
wore a black suit and a white night-cap, 
and he was attended by Rev. Dr Macintosh, 
of the East Church. As soon as the pro- 
cession appeared, I fled the scene, and saw 
no anone or Jaanes Burnett. 

Within an hour after the execution, 
Duncan MflKntley, otherwise "Bldn' 
Bob," and others of fads fraternity, 
were paradlrag the streets, shouting 
"A full, true, and (particular account of 
the dying confession and execution of 
James Burnett, with a full account of the 



nmrder. Only one penny,* etc., etc This 
cry was generally supplemented by the crier 
carrying a long pole on which was displayed 
a picture of an execution. Alfrhongjh the 
people knew that the prints contained pro- 
bably a tissue of falsehoods, thousands of 
the sheets were sold. This sort of thing 
was always sure to take place at the sittings 
of the Circuit Courts, which marked a 
harvest season for sensation-mongers and 
"flying" stationers. Speaking of Circuit 
Courts, if one takes up a newspaper file of, 
say, half a century ago or even later, and 
turns to the list of prisoners that were 
tried, one is surprised at the number. Some- 
times there would be 20 prisoners at one 
court; nowadays, with the population 
more than doubled, there is sometimes not 
a single case to be tried. 

James (Robb, I may add, was executed! on 
16th October, 1849. 

Heavy Oercuit Court — Anothxb 
Execution. 

The Autumn Circuit Court at Aberdeen in 
1849 was long spoken about as having been 
the blackest ever held. Crime seemed to 
have been rampant in "tine district, as the 
roll of cases down for trial showed. There 
were three murder cases (one of them aggra- 
vated by rape), one oKftd murder case, one 
rape case, one forgery case, eleven cases of 
jobbery and theft, and one case of uttering 
counterfeit coin — truly, a dismal calendar. 
In one of the murder cases, two travelling 
tinkers, a man and a woman, were charged 
with murdering at Ellon the male prisoner's 
paramour, but a verdict of not proven was 
returned. Another of the murder cases 
was that in which a man was charged with 
drowning his child in the Don. The case 
was converted into one of culpable homicide, 
and the accused received sentence of twenty 
years' banishment to Australia. The third 
murder case had a more tragic result. The 
prisoner was Jaanes iRobb, mentioned in ijhe 
■preceding section, and it appeared from tine 
evidence that he had committed the crime 
by entering a house by a chimney. The death 
sentence was passed — the second within six 
months. The accused in a child murder 
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case was sentenced to twelve months' im- 
prisonment, and in most of the others the 
sentences were from fire to twenty years' 
banishment. A notorious thief named Kil- 
ihoolie got seven years, and hie howling and 
yelling on receiving sentence was heard in 
Castle Street. 

Shortly after Robb'e execution, which 
took place on X6tb October, a controversy 
sprang up in the local press with regard to 
an allegation that the governor of the jail, 
tbe late Mr Chalmers, had gone to the 
murderer's cell, prayed with him, and got 
him to partly confess bis crime. Mr 
Chalmers was for thie called the " amateur 
chaplain." The local prisoni board held a 
meeting, at which the governor was called 
upon for an explanation. It turned out 
that Rev. W. D. Strahan, the chaplain, had 
only lately resigned — (to become headmaster 
of Robert Gordon's Hospital). Robb had 
sent for him, and, in -his absence, the 
governor bad obeyed the summons. The 
board, in the rircumstanees, fully exonerated 
Mr Chalmers. 

Rev. Mr Strahan subsequently attended 
Robb to the last; as also did Rev. P. 
Gheyne and Rev. Mr Wagstaff, of St 
Andrew's •Church, the wretched man having 
been an Episcopalian. The scaffold was 
again brought into requisition, it being 
erected near the end of Lodge Walk. Cai- 
craft was the executioner, and I saw him 
perform his gruesome task. This wa9 tbe 
first, as it was the last, execution I ever 
saw. It was enough to last one a life-time. 
Untold gold would not have tempted me to 
witness another similar scene. Strange to 
say, of the hundreds that assembled round 
the gibbet, the majority were women. 

THE EJTTTBRBW8THR MlTBDEB. 

Tbe inhabitants of the city during 
the latter part of 1852 were again 
startled by a brutal double murder, 
which was committed almost alt their 
very dbors, the culprit being in cus- 
tody before people heard the details in 
the morning. The late (Mr Peter MTOobbie 
farmer, Sunnyside, had engaged a man ox 
the name of Humphreys to thresh some here 
for him at a barn he had at Cattofield, 



within 200 or 300 yards of what Js now the 
Northern Hotel, and about where LQybank 
Place now stands. He had engaged an old 
soldier of the name of Christie to assist him 
at the job. Contiguous to this barn was a 
small cottar house, occupied by a woman of 
the name of Ross, and a grandchild, a boy 
about five years of age. On the evening of 
Monday, October 4th, about nine o'clock, 
Mr M&tobbie, who was not satisfied with 
the threshing operations, went over from 
his farm to the barn (separated at that time 
by the canal) on purpose to get the key, 
which used to be left at the cottar house. 
On his passing the window he saw the figure 
of a man by the candle-light, which he 
thought rather strange, and, on his going 
nearer, the candle was blown out, and the 
man — Christie, to wit — appeared at the door 
and told him the woman was out. Mr 
M 'Robbie heard peculiar moans, and fancied 
be saw a body lying before the fire. Sus- 
pecting something was wrong, he 'hovered 
about the place, and in a short time the 
man came out, locked the door, put the key 
in his pocket, and, whistling, passed lor 
M?Robbie with a bundle under his arm. Mr 
M?Robbie, now thoroughly convinced that 
something was wrong, called on a neighbour- 
ing farmer and some others, and sent out to 
Woodside for Richarcfeon, the rural 
constable there. The door was broken open, 
and the sight that met them was horrible. 
Both the old woman and the boy were lying 
on the floor dead. Word was immediately 
sent to the Police Office, and Richardson 
and the late Inspector Gran, then clerk of 
county police, in Lodge Walk, were set 
upon Christie's track, and about twelve 
o'clock that night found him in a dazed 
state, and safely landed Shim in prison. 
Christie was a tall, muscular, unprepossess- 
ing man, who had been a soldier for a 
number of years in the H.E.LC. service in 
India ; and had at one time been a sergeant, 
although discharged with only a private's 
pension. Some time prior to the murder, 
he had forfeited' it for some act of robbery. 
At the time of the murder he was 51 years 
of age. 

The murder having occurred only a short 
time after the holding of the half-yearly 
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autumn Circuit Court, Christie was tried in 
Edinburgh on December 23rd, and sentenced 
to be hanged on January 13th, 1863. During 
the whole time he lay in prison he waB very 
quiet and tractable; and on the night 
before his execution the slept for some hours, 
and arose and took some breakfast, and 
calmly told Calcxaft he was quite ready. He 
was attended by Rev. Dr MTaggart and 
Her. Air Baxter, the jail chaplain; and in 
the grey of a cold, frosty January morning 
he was executed. It was said he acknow- 
ledged to the clergymen the justice of his 
sentence, and that bis reason for killing the 
old woman was that he owed her some 
money. She would not let him out without 
paying it, and he murdered her in his 
passion. He also struck the child, wiho com- 
menced to err for this grandmother. The 
real reason, however, was, it was stated, 
that the woman told Christie on the Satur- 
day before the murder that she had sold 
two pigs. This had aroused his cupidity, 
and on the Monday night he had gone in to 
demand the money during the time Mr 
M'Robbie was about, and on hex refusal to 
part with it, he had murdered her in cold 
blood. 

The fourth and last execution in Aberdeen 
in my days was that of a man named Booth, 
for the murder of his mother-in-law at Old- 
meldrum in 1867. I happened to be out of 
Aberdeen for a few years at that time, and 
I cannot speak from personal knowledge 
about it. 

The powers that be never did a wiser thing 
than to abolish public executions, as it was 
impossible -to find anything more demoralis- 
ing for those who attended) them. A few of 
the more respectable members of society 
attended, prmcrpably from a morbid 
curiosity, but the great nnajority of the 
spectators were Tecroktedl from sLramdam, 
and there was as mndh crushing and push- 
ing to see a pu-Wio execution (and the 
rankest offenders were womjen), as if it had 
been a Coronation (procession; and even 
before -the <paor victim had met his fate the 
streets were crowdied with «patterers of the 
Blin' Bob specks, proclaiming his dying 
confession, speech on the scaffold, etc., etc., 
accompanied by a hideous picture which 



served them for a lifetime. Ch'rcast Ooart 
triads were published in the same way, and 
also -any remarkable oocramreooe that took 
place. This was (not to be wondered at, as 
at that time we bad enfry two newspapers 
in Aberdeen, the "Aberdeen Journal" on 
Wedniesday morning, and the "Aberdeen 
HieraJd" on SaturoW. Bach cost 3£d, 
and, (as working tpeOpte could not afford the 
price, they had to take the literary pabu- 
lum they got, or go without. 

A Novel Launch. 

The inhabitants of Church Street bad the 
unique pleasure in 1849 of seeing a ship 
sailing or rather sliding past their doors. I re- 
fer to the launch, of the brig "Centaur." She 
was built by Blaikse Brothers in their yard 
alongside St Clement's Parish Church, and 
was launched into the harbour at the foot 
of Church Street. It was a difficult job to 
get her into the water, but, after a day's 
labour, the work was successfully accom- 
plished without mishap. Some time before 
thds, another vessel, named " The Gem," was 
launched from Provost Blaikie's Quay, 
where Messrs Gordon's woodyard now is, by 
the late 'Mr Andrew Leslie, afterwards of 
Hebburn Quay, Gateshead; but this 
launch was not such a novelty as the other. 
At this time the Leith and Clyde Naviga- 
tion Company had the " Newhaven" plying 
between Aberdeen and Granton in six 
hours, and we have not improved upon that 
yet on the sea passage. 

I have referred to the execution of James 
Bobb as having been the first and last I 
ever witnessed; but, although it will not 
be found in the Black Calendar, there was 
another of a rather unique kind that came 
under my personal observation. During 
the Parliamentary session of 1849, the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws was effected. 
The repeal was very repugnant to the 
shipping interest, and the Aberdeen sailors 
gave vent to their spleen by hanging from 
the yard arm of a ship lying in the harbour 
the effigy of the Hon. Henry Labouchere 
(afterwards Lord Taunton, and uncle of the 
present Mr Henry Labouchere), who, as 
President of the Board of Trade, piloted the 
measure through Parliament. A multitude 
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of people assembled on the quays, and the 
effigy haying been hauled down and thrown 
ashore, it was carried away and burned, 
amid the cheers of the oraookers. 

The first model lodging-house in Aberdeen 
was opened in Exchequer Court, where it 
remained for a great many years, until the 
Victoria was opened in Guestrow. 

Tbs Introduction or Railways. 

The railway by this time waB getting 
slowly but surely towards Aberdeen. The 
local newspapers were congratulating their 
readers that they were now able to give 
them news 12 hours old, instead of news 
about 72 .'hours old as formerly, and the 
late Mr Lewie Smith published a pamphlet 
showing how he thought it might perhaps 
be possible, when the railway reached 
Aberdeen, to hare two London mailB a day. 
The pamphlet was discussed at the Town 
Council, when it was agreed to leave the 
matter over until such time as the railway 
was actually opened. They were very 
modest in their expectations in those days ; 
thev would have been the better of Mr James 
TuLlooh to (have spurred! them on a bit. 

The year 1850 was an eventful 
one for Aberdeen, inasmuch as it 
saw (16th March) the completion of 
the railway to tihe city, which pint us 
into rapid and direct communication with 
the whole island south of us. I remember 
one day playing truant, and marching off to 
Portlethen to get a look at a real locomotive, 
as the only ones I had ever seen were on my 
copy-book covers; and my first look of a 
railway train, I am free to confess, was of a 
disappointing nature. I do not know 
exactly what I expected to see, but, what- 
ever it was, I did not see it ; and, to add to* 
my disappointment, I lost myself— -or, 

rather, my road — somewhere about the Loch 
of Loirston, and it was far into the night 
before I reached home. It was supposed I 
had fallen into the (harbour. That was my 
first impression of the railway. 

Shortly after the railway had reached 
Portlethen, and before the Cove cuttings 
were finished, the city was startled by the 
mysterious death of a well-known gentle- 
man, who was contractor for the section of 



the line comprising the cuttings. To this 
day the strange affair remains a mystery. I 
refer to the case of Mr J. Shanks. Late one 
night, or early in the morning, his horse, 
with which he had left his home at Nigg, 
returned by itself without either the gig or 
its master. His friends naturally got 
alarmed, and went in search of him. They 
had not proceeded very far when they found 
the gig overturned in a ditch, but no trace 
of the owner. Search was made everywhere, 
and the body was ultimately found in the 
Dee, between the railway and suspension 
bridges. The whole affair up to the present 
remains, as I have said, a profound mystery. 
The acme of speed was thought to have 
been reached when the railway company 
were advertising that they would convey 
passengers to London in 23 hours, and to 
Glasgow in 7} hours, the public little think- 
ing that within fifty years it would be cut 
down to fully one half of the time. In the 
next year, 1851, however, they undertook to 
convey passengers to the first great Exhibi- 
tion in 17 hours, which was a considerable 
improvement. It was during the summer of 
1850 that the first raid by Southrons took 
place, in the shape of a cheap trip from 
Perth, when upwards of a thousand came 
north. Aberdeen can boast of an annual 
holiday from that same year, when, on 
Monday, August 5th, the shopkeepers led off 
the ball, followed by the tradesmen, on 
Wednesday, the 7th, when some thousands 
left the town for considerable distanc e s 
the majority for the first time in their lives. 

•A Bat's Outing. 

A red-letter day in my life occurred dur- 
ing the first summer after the railway 
reached Aberdeen. The members of the 
temperance society in connection with the 
mission in the "Bool Road," or Albion 
Street, started by the late Rev. Dr J. H. 
Wilson, to which reference has already 
been made (p. 14), received two invita- 
tions that year— one from Lord Panmure, 
Fox Maule's father, to visit Brechin Castle, 
and the other from Captain Burnett to visit 
Monboddo — the Captain, as I previously 
mentioned, was a great friend of the 
mission. It was agreed to accept both 
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invitations, and a special train was char- 
tered. We left Albion Street early one 
Monday morning for Ferryhill Station with 
bands and banners, and in due time we 
reached Brechin. W* there marched to the 
Salutation Hall, where we were regaled 
with rolLs and cheese. Some of us young- 
sters, not having digested our breakfast, 
thought the refreshment offered not tempt- 
ing enough, and that we might perhaps get 
something better soon. Forgetting the old 
proverb that a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush, we allowed the opportunity to 
slip. We then set off to inspect the castle 
and grounds, which were open for us, with 
an injunction to turn up at the hall at a 
certain early hour in the afternoon. After 
duly " doing the lions" of (Brechin, we made 
our appearance at the hall, expecting 
nothing less than a great spread. To our 
intense disgust, famished as we were, we 
got nothing, but were marched off to the 
station. We took train for Fordoun, en 
route for Monboddo. We got to Fordoun 
all right, and marched to the house, a dis- 
tance of about a mile, more dead than alive 
on account of the ravages of hunger, and 
wondering if we would' fare any better than 
we had done at Brechin. We were told to 
go and seat ourselves on a grassy slope near 
the house, and found we were in luck. 



Large basins were distributed, and by-and- 
bye the servants arrived from the bouse with 
paaf uls of tea and basketfufe of Bath buns 
the size of twopenny loaves. And did not 
a few of us urchins make up for oar long 
fast! The buns were the finest I ever ate, 
but how many of them 1 consumed! I will 
keep to myself. The rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to games and dancing, with 
occasional short addresses from some of the 
ladies and gentlemen about the place. Be- 
fore leaving, we were asked to respond to a 
vote of thank* to the captain for Ids hos- 
pitality, and I am bound to say, for a few of 
ua at any rate, that we did make a cordial 
response. I never come across the name of 
the Monboddo family but I remember that 
day. We then marched to the station, and 
ultimately reached home all safe and sound. 

Thb Great North Railway. 

The first turf of the Great North of Soot- 
land Railway was cut in 1852, on the 26th 
November, by the wife of the late Sir J. D. 
SSLphinstone, M.P., at Westhall ; but it was 
1856 before there was any railway communi- 
cation north of Aberdeen, and passengers, 
as well as goodB, were sent along the harbour 
branch — the station then being at the foot 
of Commerce Street — until 1866, when the 
present Joint Station was completed. 



GHAPTEB IV. 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 



Sr Andrew's Episcopal Church. 

I was a bumble actor, about this time, in 
an episode which has now become historical, 
in connection with the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. I was a eoholar at Dr Anderson's 
day school, Crown Court (the site now 
occupied by the Crown Mansions . Union 
Street), the scholars being children of 
members of St Andrew's, King Street, and 
St John's (Crimon 23aoe). I may remark, 
en passant, I had for schoolfellows, amongst 
other clergymen, the Rev. A. G. Creigh+on, 
Kilmarnock, and the present Dean, of 



Brechin, Rev. Mr Hatt, MuchaHo. lb* 
schoolmaster, during the eight or nine years 
I was there, was the late Mr Thomas Berry, 
originally of Leeds, whose wife was Miss 
Watson, only daughter of Mir S. Watson, 
butler to Mr Gordon of Fyvie, afterwards 
hotelkeeper in the house now Forsyth's 
Hotel. Besides being schoolmaster, be was 
also for a number of years organist of St 
Andrew's Church, ana a number of the 
senior boys were all members of St Andrew's 
choir. We had not quite got to the stage 
of surpliced choirs, although on the cample- 
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tion of the new Si John's Church in Grown 
Terrace one was formed there about 1860. 
At this time, in St Andrew's, Deacon Robb 
was precentor, and the late Mr Matthews, 
sen., mason, his two sons, the late Mr 
William Matthews (of MacdonahJ, Field, & 
Co.), and Mr George (Matthews, with one or 
two other adult males, some seven or eight 
women, and about a dozen of us schoolboys, 
completed the choir. "Good old Bishop 
William Skinner (grandson of the author of 
" Tullochgorum ") was getting at this time 
old and frail, and left the management of 
the church affairs pretty much in the hands 
of hiB two curates, Rev. Messrs Wagstaff 
and AUam, both Englishmen, who werei both 
very High Churchmen, especially the latter. 
Thinking they could improve upon the 
services by introducing some innovations— 
the services hitherto having been very plain 
and unostentatious — they resolved to make 
a new departure on Christmas Eve by shift- 
ing the choir from the organ gallery, and 
grouping them round the reading desk, 
which stood in the centre of the church 
before the alterations. They made the 
attempt, and the service was not long begun 
when the bishop's wife and a number of the 
leading members of the church rose and 
left. Needless to say, they never repeated 
the experiment, which caused considerable 
excitement for a long time in the congrega- 
tion. 

In speaking of St Andrew's Church, any 
reference to it would be totally incomplete 
without a reference to John Bough, who— 
for how many years I would not like to 
calculate — was, to use an Americanism, 
"boas" of the church. Whence John 
originally came I cannot say, further than 
that he had a brother who was a large 
farmer at GallowhiU, Newhills, for many 
years— and his descendants may be there 
yet for anything I know to the contrary. 
But John himself was verger of St Andrew's 
Church from before my day until I had 
almost reached manhood; and, by some 
means or other, he got the upper hand of 
everybody concerned, not excepting Bishop 
Skinner. Nothing could be done unless 
John was consulted. John used to make a 
deal of (money, as Be was a very skilful 



chiropodist, or corn-cutter, and people came , 
from far and near to him for relief. He 
was twice married, his second wife being a 
' ladv well known to all the boys in the east 
ena. Her name was Mary Murray. She 
was sister and shopkeeper to the well-known 
Mr Robert Murray, confectioner, Castle 
Street, whose premises were those now 
occupied as the Ayrshire Shoe Shop. Neither 
of them was very young, and on his sister's 
marriage Mr Murray took unto himself a 
wife, and died not so many years ago at a 
farm he had near Montrose. 

Sunday School. 

There was a Sunday school in connection 
with St Andrew's Church, of which John 
was superintendent. Although the school 
was regularly supervised and visited by the 
church clergy, even including the old biihop, 
the week-day schoolmaster, and a regular 
staff of male and female teachers, still John 
had the fuQ power and sway. Numbers of 
the children who did not know him so well 
as some of us did, he used to frighten almost 
into fits— so much so, indeed, that the 
clergy, and even the bishop and his wife, 
used often to have to entreat him not to be 
so rough with them ; but John held on the 
even tenor of his way, and paid little or no 
heed to their expostulations. 

That same Sunday school was carried on 
upon different lines from any other Sunday 
school I ever heard of. For* one thing, 
although the place was always packed to the 
door with scholars, we were kept in from 
6 o'clock to 8 every Sunday night. The first 
two hours were devoted to class teaching, 
and the last hour, when the whole school 
was seated round tne room, was given up to 
examination by the bishop and clergy. 
Before weaving, we received our rewards 
(those who were entitled to them) in the 
shape of a new halfpenny, generally from 
Mm Skinner, who usually Drought the bag 
of coins to the school. When a scholar 
gained a place in the class, he or she was 
presented by Mrs Skinner, or someone in her 
absence, with a tin check with the letters 
S.S. on it for each place, and on the 
presentation of six to Mrs Skinner, the 
bearer was entitled to a new halfpenny. I 
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remember some of us, boys especially, used 
now and again to drop to the bottom of the 
class one .week, and! perhaps next week get 
to about the top again, and eo we came in 
for a good haul. 

The Sunday dress of the boys of that day 
was white trousers, girls' frocks, and large 
white collars. Their large caps — made of 
olofch after the style of the Salvation Army 
cape— had on the centre of the crown a 
button, from which hung a tassel that came 
down the side of the head some six or eight 
inches. The girls wore white trousers, down 
to their feet, with frills, large tippets, and 
poke bonnets, very much also in the style of 
those of the Salvation Army. 

Had John Rough been a Sunday School 
superintendent of the present day, the boys, 
I fear, would hare used him as the boys of 
Free St Clement's Sunday School did their 
superintendent about 30 years ago. This 
gentleman — the late Mr John Henderson, 
Lithographer — by some means had become 
unpopular with them, and they waylaid ham 
to stone him. However, he got scent of it, 
and was escorted home, and I believe had to 
give up the appointment. John Rough, 
with all his bvusqueness, which I think was 
more in his manner than in his intention, 
was highly respected by many of the con- 
gregation, and the trustees presented him 
with a silver snuff-box, which, on his death, 
in 1860, he willed back to the church, with 
the quaint injunction that on the occasions 
of the seat-letting it should be filled and 
laid on the table of the vestry, so that all 
who desired might have a pinch. He was 
beadle of St Andrew's for 86 years, and sur- 
vived his second wife by two years. The 
very antipodes of John in manners was 
Beacon Robb, the precentor, who was a 
great favourite with his choir boys. Living, 
as he did, in Grown Court, dose beside the 
day school, we saw him daily, and always got 
from him a word of encouragement. I was 
only a youngster when (Rev. Mr Browning 
died In 1843, but I perfectly remember has 
funeral day; and his memory is stdl 
venerated by old members. 

Pboiomxnt Episcopalians. 
Old Bishop Skinner was perfectly idolised 



by the younger members of his con- 
gregation. From my earliest years until I 
left school I almost daily came m contafct 
with him, and I do not think I ever saw 
him lose his temper on any occasion. He 
had ever a kind word for each and? all of 
us, and I hwve often thought it unfortunate 
for him in (his latter years that those un- 
happy controversies with Sir William 
Dunbar and Rev. Patrick Cheque arose, 
as (he was essentially a man of pesos. He 
was bishop of the doooese from this father's 
death in 1816 till his own death in 1857 ; 
he was also incumbent of &t Andrew's 
Church from 1816 to 1850—34 years. His 
successor in both the incumbency and the 
bishopric, the late Bishop Suther, who 
died in 1888, was also .well known in the 
east end, and highly respected by rich and 
poor. (He was bishop for 26 years. In 
connection with the same church was Mr 
Alexander Ohivas, advocate, the agent for 
many yiears of the "National Bank, who 
lived in the bank premises in Castle Street. 
Both *Mr Ghfrnas and has wife, wfoo was a 
Miss A'bercromibie, were very charitable, 
and many a poor body in the east end 
missed them ; he died in 1871, and his wife 
a few years later. Mr James Ohivas, 
grocer, King Street, was another friend to 
the poor, and he was sadly (missed both in 
the chuiroh and locality iwhen he died— eo 
late as 1886, aged 76 years. It was makriy 
through his exertions that the new dbenoel 
in the church was erected. Another name 
in this connection, and I am doner— that of 
Mt John Beattie, mealseller, Gallowgate, a 
vjeffy worthy little man in his day and 
generation, but who was sadly annoyed by 
the gamins of fifty or sixty years back. By 
some means or other he had obtained the 
sobriquet of "Sma' Tackles." It was the 
custom of some of us who knew to send 
some greenhorn into (his shop for " a 
bawbee's worth of sma' tackies," and 
Johnnie would say— " Jist wait, laddie, and 
I will gie you them," at the same time 
slipping round the counter. If the victim 
had not the sense to bolt, he got it hot from 
Johnnie, and took good* care never to get 
in his clutches again. Johnnie used to sen 
fine "saft" grey peas— an article that is 
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never Men or beard tell of now among boys. 
If a boy (bad a few coppers to spend m those 
d*7*> gray peas, Jeannie Milne's rook, 
candy glue, and sweetie wigs were favourite 
commodities, a* also were pies, spruce beer, 
and phrms. Half a <dosen of ne boya would 
go iarto one of the shops andi order three 
twopenny pies and six spoons. Like Jamie 
Fleeman and his dog with their porridge, 
we drew a score across the pie, and woe be- 
tide the greedy wight who encroached upon 
his neighbour's territory. To wind up our 
orgie, if the funds permitted, we bad a 
bottle, or -perhaps two, of spruce beer. 
There are still pies to be had, but the boys 
do not go in for them with the same avidity. 
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What old boy of GO or 60 does not re- 
collect John •Fkklter'e pie-shop in the Upper- 
kinkeate? John removed to the top of 
Castle Street, where he remained some 
years, and then daring the Crimean War 
he nanoved to the dhiprow. John, being 
eccentric, gave all the rooms in his house 
military names. There were some rooms 
underground; these were called "the 
trenches." Another place waa oaUed after 
the celebrated Russian fortification, the 
MsJakoff ; another .was the Redan, and so 
on, At nights, especially on Thursdays and 
Saturdays, the place fused to be so crowded 
that many had to leave unserved ; but John 
himself has long crossed that bourne whence 
no traveller returne — peace be to has onanes! 
it was a brother of John's, Mr Alexander 
Fiddler, ooalbroker, who erected the 
fountain at the end of Guild Street, univer- 
sally known as 'Fiddler's Well. 

Ofene* old institutions that are now 
things of the •past were the free-and-easies 
that used to be held on Thursday and 
Saturday mights. About GO y e a r s ago, the 
two principal ones in the city were held 
in tiie Wallace Tower — at that time newly 
renovated— and in (Mother M^Ouatfe Cale- 
donian Hotel, Castle Street. At the first, 
tihen (kept *by the genial John Taylor, there 
used always to be two candidates for the 
chairmanship (a post Ailed nightly), who 
each bad (hosts of friends — Archie 



M'Farlane, then "Rescue'' at the beach, 
and John Maolean 2 better known as " Candy 
John," whom I have already referred to. 
Sometimes John received the majority of 
votes, but Archie was the more popular, 
and generally secured the coveted position. 
Blind Willie Grant, who in latter years 
travelled with Peter Milne, the fiddler, on 
the Granton and Burntisland boat, was the 
accompanist; and, whatever the song was, 
Willie could accompany it. It was not a bad 
job when these fnse-andreasies were stopped, 
as there was a fascination about these places 
that ibad an insidious effect upon young men 
that was not easily shaken off, as I knew 
by experience. 

John Black. 

Not to give some detailed account of John 
Black would be as unpardonable as to enact 
the play of Hamlet with the prince left out. 
I cannot do better than let my old friend in- 
troduce himself, as he does in the following 
advertisement : — 

CABS). 

JOHN BLACK, Boot and Shoe Maker, 
Dealer in Old Boots and 8hoes» and Repairer of 
Shoes on reasonable terns, Letter-writer on any sub- 
ject to any part, and no charge made, returns hie 
grateful thanks to hie Friends and the Pnhlle in 
general for their liberal support bestowed during the 
last fourteen /ears he has been in business in Justice 
Street. Old Boots and Shoes bought and sold. He 
now respectfully solicits a continuance of their patron- 
age. No exertion shall be wanting on his part to 
please hie friends and the public 

28 Justice Street, Aberdeen, Aug. 9, 1888. 

John (Black first saw the light in Man- 
chester in the dosing year of the eighteenth 
century. His father had been a quarter- 
master-sergeant in the 64th Regiment, who 
ultimately, in the early years of the present 
oentury, came with his family to settle in 
Aberdeen, and who died in the Gallowgate 
after having attained a good old age. John 
served his time to the shoemaking trade, 
and started business on his own account 
about the year 1826 in the Justice Port, 
where he remained until his death, in 1858, 
at the age of 69 years. Though born in an 
age when the schoolmaster was more abroad 
than he is in the present day, John was for- 
tunate in having been rather better 
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grounded educationally than hit compeers, 
and was in a position, on this account, 
although orthography was one of his weakest 
points, and on account of his knowledge of 
military affairs acquired from hit father, to 
help his humbler neighbours, either in writ- 
ing letters for them to their sons or other 
relations in the army or the navy, or in 
drafting memorials from veterans to the 
authorities, soliciting pensions, prize-money, 
etc What with this, looking alter his news- 
paper readers, superintending his son 
Tommy (or " Tarn," as we boys called him) 
at the cobbling, and gossiping with friends 
and neighbours, John's time was fully 
occupied. 

Had John been living now, it might have 
been said of him that he u wanted twopence 
in the shilling," bat my own opinion of him, 
based on knowledge derived from being a 
near neighbour of his for the first twenty 
yean of my life, was that, although he was 
undoubtedly eccentric, he had all his wits 
about him, and in many things was before 
his time, as was shown in his advocacy, in 
season and out of season, of publio baths and 
wash-houses, etc., etc. 

When in (full dress, with white vest, snr- 
tout coat, " chimney-pot " hat, and carrying 
his celebrated ivory cane, John, was a man 
of striking personal appearance. He was, 
at the very least, six feet w height^ and 
proportionately stout; and a peculiarity of 
his was that he wore no stocking. His wife 
flusannah--or Susan, as her husband' called 
her—was in strong contrast to him. Bbe 
was a short, podgy 'body, with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, whlo seemed to know 
haw to manage John*, who always had 1 a 
great respect for her opinion. 

John had a family of seven, of iwhom five 
(three sons and two daughters) grew up to 
manhood or womanhood— William, who wtas 
a .master shoemaker in tAiberdeen ; John, a 
seaman; and Tommy, already referred to, 
who also went to seat-nail now dead, Tommy 
having been drowned; and Charlotte and 
Maria, none of whom now survive. 

(From his earliest years, as he used' to tell 
us, John was a great lover of curios of .what- 
ever ikindi; and througjh hie wide acquaint- 
ance with sailors end soldiers he became the 



possessor of many peculiar nick-nacks. 
Truth to tell, he was often, sadly imposed 
upon by the givers, as, for instance, when 
he received what purported to be the cooked 
hat Lord 'Nelson wore at the battle of 
Trafalgar and other articles, which, if they 
had been genuine, would have made has 
anuseunn worth more pounds than it was 
worth ipenoe. John was satisfied as to their 
genuineness, however, and that was enough. 
One thing in the museum he prised above 
all others— at any rate, it was the first thing 
he showed to strangers. This was a box 
containing an official letter of thanks from 
Prince Albert's secretary for a present of 
a pair of Wellington boots sent by John to 
the Prince. Whether John; himself made 
the boots, or got someone to make them for 
him, the fact remains that the boots were 
duly despatched ; but 1 .was of opinion then, 
as I am still, 'that John would often have 
been the better of being presented with a 
pair of boots for his own wear. John was 
an ultra-loyalist, however, and he did' not 
gruJd^e the Wellingtons. 

To describe John's dwelling is rather a 
ticklish business. The house was one of 
those old- world erections, with the gable to 
the street. 

An outer istone stair led up to the apart- 
ments above, and the entrance to John's 
dwelling-house was directly under the stair, 
iwith the shop door at the side. This door 
was divided into two 'halves like the old- 
fashioned country smithy doors ; and!, as 
•regularly as the meal hours came round, 
John was to be seen •leaning over the lower 
half having a pansing word' with the mill 
girls, some chaff with the butcher boys, or 
a gossip with some of the neighbours. 
Everybody knew John Black, and 
strangers from far and near found 
their way to the Justioe Port to 
have a look at John and his wonder- 
ful museum, the fame of whioh had reached 
every corner of the wide world — and be it 
said that nothing else gave him greater 
pleasure than that fact. iPart of his 
treasures were .stored in his hall ; but the 
more {valuable ones, such as (Moses 9 whsp, a 
piece of Mrs Lot, Nelsonfe cooked hat, etc., 
were all stored in the rooms above his shop. 

Seen in work-a-day attire, John Black 
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presented a .picturesque appearance, the 
moat striking features of his garb •being his 
soldier's cocked bonnet, iiis i white Bhirt 
sleeves, and his leather apron. The latter 
was of ample proportions, extending from 
beneath hia chin to hie "never-to-be-forgotten 
" bauchles." Inside hie sanctum one could 
not fail to observe the gas meter, which 
occupied a prominent position, and upon 
which, generally, lay one of Heary* (Pont's 
coloured drawings of a Highland soldiery or 
some of John's plane of the 'bathe and wash- 
houses -whose erection on the Inches be so 
strenuously advocated. 

(Looking through the shop window, one 
could see, on one stool, John, busy at work 
letter-writing, having for desk his cutting 
board resting upon oris knees; and, on 
another, his son Tom — foreman, journey- 
man, and apprentice oombaned-^hammering 
away at a piece of old leather ; while, stand- 
ing in the centre of the apartment, facing 
the former, would be a client dictatinghis 
or >her petition to the Secretary for War 
or the First Lord of the Admiralty, as the 
case might be. Oftener than not the 
picture was completed by the presence, io 
the background, of Susan, who was ever 
ready to contribute her quota to mrfhatever 
conversation might be going on. 

John's "Hall." 

Then there was the "Hall." In it 
pray er-m*Be tings, a Sunday School, etc., 
were held, and it was, besides (as already 
mentioned), a receptacle for some of John's 
curious <' relics." The " Hall " was not a 
(magnificent affair. The name was ironical. 
A sand cadger would scarcely have accepted 
the .place in a compliment as a stable for 
•the veriest screw of an antiquated horse. 
Neither were its surroundings of a character 
to redeem it from disrepute. They were, 
indeed, worse then the place itself, if that 
were •possible. Pensioners' Court was the 
most disreputable ■alley of a most disreput- 
able locality, hieing inhabited almost solely 
•by thieves and women of bad character, who 
could be seen (hourly and by the dozen lying 
about the entrance; and at the foot of it 
stood John's so-called " Hall." Dispensing 
with the language of irony, the hall was 



simply a ebed, with a tiled roof, an 
floor covered with sawdust that was never 
removed from year's end to year's end, and 
walls that were utterly devoid of lath or 
plaster, but that were bung with ever- 
greens that had been placed in position on 
some special occasion long before my day, 
and which, so long as I knew the place, 
were <never taken down. Fir "backs," 
nailed to upright wooden posts, formed the 
seats. John Tised to put himself to no end 
of trouble in endeavouring to get us 
youngsters to attend the Sunday School. 
He was accustomed to bribe and cajole us 
by promises of sweets and social meetings. 
But as regulairiy as some of us did attend, 
as regularly were we ejected for making a 
disturbance. John could get plenty of 
Christian young men, who were both 
and able to teach us something that woulc 
do us good, to come to the nail, and he 
himself, never attempting to pose for what 
he was not-, only acted as d!rummer-4xp and 
general superintendent of the place. As it 
happened that we were not at all frightened 
at him, his admonitions caused) us to rebel, 
which in (turn caused us to be ejected. In 
revenge, we resorted to calling names, and 
John's particular designation, whose origin 
I never fathomed, was " China Head." 

Io addition to conducting a Sunday 
School, John used to get ministers, 
missionaries, and others to come and hold 
prayer meetings in the hell — a leaf, I think, 
that he took out of the book of (Rev. Dtr J. 
H. Wilson, of "Bool" Road fame. When 
he had invited any " big gun," he made a 
hard canvass of the locality, in order to 
secure a large attendance. On an occasion 
of this kind, happening to meet my mother 
and another neighbour, he accosted them 
in high glee, telling them Reverend So-and- 
So was coming, and extending a cordial 
invitation to them. They did not seem 
altogether inclined to go, whereupon John 
said — "Well, I would like to have a big 
meeting, and as you two are amongst the 
most respectable ladies in the locality, your 
coming anight be the means of making 
othetre attend. If yon will promise to 
come," he added, " 'pon my soul, FH give 
you a half-gill each when we come out! " 
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TW went; and John would bare been a* 
good as hi* word, if they had wished it. 

Pensioners' Court was demolished many 
yeara ago. A similar fate befell John's 
bouse, and upon the site a building was 
erected, in which the late Mr Martin, baker, 
earned on business for a good number of 
yeans prior to the reconstruction of the 
street. 

OnJunuTmo ibb Queen's Bibthday. 

I 'have referred to John's ultra-loyalty. 
Ho need to be in great form on the occasion 
of Her Majesty's birthday. It {gave him a 
splendid opportunity of frightening all the 
old women of Justice Street almost out of 
their wits. On such occasions John, with 
unfailing (regularity, used at daybreak to 
convey two pieces or ordnance— the one an 
old horse pistol, the other a small iron 
cannon — to the Castlegate; and once he 
was there, sleep, so far as the residents in 
the locality were concerned 1 , was out of the 
question, for the "artillery" was kept 
biasing away at intervals from " early morn 
till dewy eve." Beyond the approval of his 
owo conscience, John likewise enjoyed, as 
a reward for this dutiful, rf rather too de- 
monstrative, expression of loyalty, the 
curses— if not loud, at anyrate deep— of 
those old women referral to I On the 
occasion of the Queen's first visit in 1646, 
in addition to giving a two-gun salute, John 
erected a triumphal arch of evergreens, 
which ithe Justice Port boys tnougjht 
superior to any of the others. 

One Queen's birthday am eventful incident 
occurred. John had commenced the day's 
proceedings by firing off the usual salToes. 
For some reason he had to leave the scene 
of Tads labours, and in the hurry of going he 
had forgotten to lock up has artillery and 
ammunition. Tommy, his son, who was 
about my age, or perhaps a little older, 
thinking it would be a pity to spoil the 
eport, secured, in* his father's absence, the 
horse pistol, as the more manageable of 
the two pieces, loaded it to the muzzle, 
rammed it tight, and then went to the shop 
door and fired it off. By some means or 
other Tommy, instead of pointing the pistol 
up in the air, 1st blase at the (window, with 
the result that the glass waa blown to 



smithereens, and Tommy's mother was 
nearly frightened to death. The whole 
locality was » a ferment, the rumour bar- 
inc spread that John's house was blown up. 
John kept a leather strap, and Tommy got 
enough to make him remember the occasion 
long after. 

Chabtist Incidents. 

Upon one occasion, John Black, mounted 
on a white charger that he had borrowed 
from a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Bridge of Don, rode at the head of a 
Chartist procession. John had not stated 
what he required the animal for; but the 
farmer had heard of the use his beast had 
been put to, and, on its return, began to 
chaff John. " Man/' he said, << little did I 
think you were gaun' to mak J a Chartist o* 
my beast, else you waud never a' gotten 'im. 
He winna be o' muckle eese noo." 

When Fergus O'Connor was in Aberdeen 
some of his admirers subscribed for a tartan 
plaid to him. It was arranged that the 
presentation should be made by a deputa- 
tion of young women from the various 
factories in the city, and it so happened 
that John Black's daughter, Maria, waa one 
of those selected for this purpose. The 
presentation was duly made, but when 
Maria returned to her work she was sent 
home, being informed that her services 
were no longer required. John was in high 
dudgeon, imagining that this treatment waa 
meant as an indignity upon himself, and 
everybody was told the story again and 
again. Ultimately, however, Maria waa re- 
admitted to employment in the mill, and 
there was an end of the matter. 

"Passing Round" Newspapers. 

One branch of John's business which 
gained him notoriety was the letting-out of 
newspapers at a charge of a halfpenny for 
two hours ; and among his customers were 
men whom one would have thought would 
hare been able to procure a newapaper for 
themselves, although the price was 4$d. A 
general mle was for four of five people to 
buy a newspaper amongst them, ana take 
the first read in turn. I remember a near 
neighbour of John Black, the late Baillie 
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Botbwell, the candlemaker, was one of a 
syndicate that used to read the " Aberdeen 
Journal." I was often the messenger con- 
veying it to the readers. Some of my rela- 
tione in the country, within ten miles of 
the city, used to get the Wednesday's 
u Aberdeen Journal 11 on the following 
Wednesday, and it had not finished its 
round even then. In many cases it was 
passed round* till it was almost in tatters. 

A great friend and newspaper-reading 
customer of John's was a namesake, 
although no relation, of his — George Black, 
druggist, whose shop was in Castle Street, 
almost at the top of Peacock's Close. He 
was in business there for a number of years. 
I used to go messages for him, and I often 
went to John's for the paper. George 
Black was a tall man, about six feet high. 
He was what would be called now a masher, 
with well-oiled, dark, curly hair, and people 
used to call him " Dandy Black." 

Poetical Description of John Black. 

In the early fifties the " Aberdeen 
Journal" had a correspondent at Cluny, 
who although not quite a second Burns, 
used to contribute some passable rhymes 
now and again. John Black, with his usual 
astuteness, thought ihe might give his baths 
and wash-house scheme a lift if he could 
secure the services of the "Journal" poet, 
and he accordingly sent him the following 
letter, which I give verbatim et literatim : — 

23 Justice Street, Aberdeen, 

17th September, 1861. 
Prien' Gordon, 

Being a reader of the " Journal " 
offten admires your Poetry, as you and I are 
long sequent — I think you would spare an 
houre to inform the courous and untravled 
and unlearned where such a man resides as 
I, that those comming from the countrey or 
pesednttors in our large and Poplag city 
might ihave the rights of their relatives 
either soldiers or sailors that have Died 
ether abroad or at ihoime, see my mussedm 
of courioaets or hear a Lectur on a Sabbetih 
Evening, all without aoney charge being 
made, the preacaple Newspapers given out 
by me to read at one half pennie per three 



Hours. Has Don so for tin* eighteen* yearn, 
has obtaned pensiones 10 Seamen To there 
Widows, 10 Soldiers pension prise money, 
Balla money, obtained discharges for them 
from the Services, by you making a verse or 
two on this, and add the Promoter of the 
Public Baths for tie working Classes, 
offered sll my oourisseta to the hall of the 
Public Baths in a present with a Liberary 
for information Gratefacition to ihe working 
Classes if you cause this to appear Next 
week in the " Aberdeen Journal " when you 
come in you and I shall have a glass. 

Tour well wisher, 

John Black. 

A few weeks after John Black's letter was 
written it was published in the " Journal," 
along with the following editorial note and 
poetic effusion from Mr Gordon : — 

"Modesty is an uncommon commodity, 
and the greater on that account the reason 
for greatly prizing it. A man who applies 
to a poetic friend to sing his praises must 
certainly have a satisfactory confidence in 
his own claims to public consideration. The 
following notes and the poem accompanying 
it, as will be seen, are respectively the appli- 
cation of 'Mr John Black to have his brow 
bound with the laurel, and the poetic 
wreath indited by Mr Gordon, an occasional 
contributor to our columns. We give both 
as we received them, and shall not take 
upon us to make any alterations; for, not 
having the pleasure of Mr Black's intimate 
acquaintance, we cannot take the liberty of 
interfering with small matters of ortho- 
graphy or punctuation. [Editor.] " 

The "poem" was given thus: — 

JOHH BLAOK. 

"T\» the parson disease in ihe conscience who heals ; 
When the stomack goes wrong we try Morrison's pllli ; 
But a bundel of evils to lift from your back. 
There'! no one eo cheap or handy'i John Black. 

The soldier or tailor returned from the wart. 
With nought for hia trouble hut bruiiea or scan. 
Of prise caah and pension would ne'er get a plack, 
If he did not apply for redress to John Black. 

If a crofter or cottar disagree with the laird, 
Or a herd kills a patrick or rabbit has snared, 
Or a farmer has found out a flaw in his tack. 
They are toon set to right* by a call on John Black. 
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For- John he la ortfty, and knows Ft from Q'§; 
He will better or barf ain, or cobble your shoes, 
At flzing a taebit or driving a tack 
There's none in the trade can compete wi' John 
Black. 

Both reading and writing he nightly doth teach; 
To the tinners around him he hire* one to preach ; 
A magaiine, newspaper, novel, or track 
Are lent for a farthing an hour by John Black. 

There are few but hae heard of hit wonderful hall, 
It antwera for theatre, prayer-house, or ball; 
8ometimea the teetottlare there tak* a smack, 
And hear a good lecture when tober't John Black. 

He hae all curiosities in hie museum, 

Prom Nelson's "cooked hat" to the trumpet of 

" TuanV 
And Sergeant Shaw's sword, which the Frenchmen did 

hack, 
Vow ruete in the hands of peaceful John Black. 

At all public meetings he aye tak's the lead ; 
Of all lifts of subscriptions his name's at the head. 
He directs monstre pleasure trips, all knows the fack, 
For public baths, too, we're obliged to John Black. 

In the Crystal Palace great wonders are shown. 
But were John and his museum but publicly known, 
The Oommiationero' prospects would eoon go to 

wrack, 
The visitors all flock here to John Black. 

Oluny, October, XB67. 

Someone had given the duny poet such 
an aooount of John that the latter is 
depicted to the very life ; but whether John 
and he ever mot to have theiT glass together 
I am not aware. The poet deserved it for 
his truthful delineation. But the then 
editor of the " Journal '' seems to have been 
rather incredulous regarding John's virtues. 

Despite all the rebuffs he got, however, 
John always came up smiling, and held on 
the even tenor of his way until the 
summer of 1858, when he was attacked by 
typhus fever. He passed through the 
ordeal, and was getting better, when a 
relapse occurred, from which he never 
recovered. For those interested in John's 
memory, I may state that he lies in the 
north-east corner of St Peter's Cemetery, 
near King Street. There is a small square 
granite stone over him. A weeping willow 
tree prevents the inscription from being 
seen, but the stone is just in front of the 
grave of Sir George Reid's father, and close 
beside those of the late Mr William Hogarth 
and his old friend, Police Commissioner 
George Stirling. John's museum. I may 
mention by the way, came into Mr Stirling's 



possession, hot its ultimate fate I never 
knew. 

William Binnbtt. 

Another well-known East-Ender, who 
was a member of St Andrew's Episcopal 
Church, was the late William Bennett, 
printer. His printing office was for a great 
number of years in 42 Castle Street, and he 
himself resided in Constitution Street. He 
was the printer of the " North of Scotland 
Gazette " from its inception in 1847 until 
it was merged in the "Free Press" in 
1853, its editor being the late Mr James H. 
Wilson (afterwards Her. Dr J. H. Wilson, 
of " Bool " Road and Bagged School Union 
fame). Mr Bennett was mot a native of 
Aberdeen, having come originally from 
Montrose ; and so he was a great friend of 
Mrs Pollock and the Ryder family, they 
having at one time been wont to play in 
Montrose. He was a man of strong per- 
sonality and great judgment, and of good 
taste in his profession; and. many of ins 
apprentices are now filling important 
positions in nearly every part of the 
civilised globe. I may mention two — Mr 
John Thomson, of the Aberdeen University 
Press ; and Mr William B. Cook, editor of 
the "Stirling Sentinel/' Mr Bennett had 
not a few claims to recognition— if I re- 
member rightly, he printed many, if not 
all, of the volumes of the original Spalding 
Club. He is also to be remembered as the 
first man who published an evening paper 
in Aberdeen — the " Northern Telegrapnic 
News " — which appeared during the 
Crimean War in 1854-5. The " News^' con- 
sisted of four pages folio demy, and con- 
tained a few advertisements, one or two of 
Lord Raglan's telegrams from the seat of 
war, and excerpts from William Howard 
Russell's letters to the "Times/' which 
made such a stir at the time. The price 
was 2d, but the Government received half 
of that in the shape of Stamp Duty. At 
the end of the war the paper was discon- 
tinued; and no other attempt was made to 
start an evening paper until the xniddQe of 
the sixties! when the late John Doff as 
started the "North Star/' a halfpenny 
publication, which, for some reason or 
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other, soon died a natural death. Mr 
Bennett died on 26th May, 1888, and was 
buried in Banchory-Devenick Churchyard. 

Pribst Gordon. 

Another denizen of Justice Port, as well 
known as John Black, was Rev. Charles 
Gordon, better known as Priest Gordon, 
mho (for (mare tfhan haftf a century per- 
formed more charitable acta than any other 
individual in the city. For Tory many years 
he was the priest in charge of St Peter's, 
Justice Street, then the only Roman 
Catholic Church in the city. He had charge 
also of the orphanage and school* in Consti- 
tution Street, where his living likeness, cut 
in imperishable granite, now stands. He 
was ably assisted in his duties by a number 
of competent priests, including Priests Reid 
and Stopani. On Sunday mornings, at 
mass, the church was always filled with 
devout worshippers, and at the evening 
lectures it used also to be crowded. A 
great number of the youth of the city, both 
male and female^ used to attend for the 
flake of the fine singing and the novelty of 
the ritual, but their behaviour was not 
always of the 'best, and sometimes some of 
them had to be expelled. 

Before Aberdeen became a regimental 
depot, the soldiers marched out to church. 
"When an Irish regiment happened to be in 
Aberdeen, I have seen as many as 500 or 
600 men going to St Peter's, and I used 
often to wonder where they were aH stowed. 
The Episcopalians used to attend St 
Andrew's, and the Presbyterians the North 
Church. 

Mooh attention used to he attracted in 
J- be vicinity of St Peter's in those days by 



the arrival at the church every Sunday 
morning of the carriage of Sir Michael 
Bruce, Bart., of Scotaton. Lady Bruce, who 
was a Roman Catholic, used to alight and 
enter St Peter's, whereupon the carriage 
would drive off to St Andrew's, in King 
Street, where Sir 'Michael, who was an 
Episcopalian, was wont to worship. 

Every Monday morning the Chapel Court 
used to be crowded <with poor people from 
far and near, for on that (morning every 
week throughout the year, there was a 
bounteous distribution of " oloddies " by the 
priests. The gifts were awarded not only 
to Roman Catholics, but to the poor of 
whatever denomination. 

Regardrnto tibe Orphanage in Constitution 
Street, which was for both boys and girls, 
we youngsters used, in passing the place, 
to chaff the boys by calling them, amongjt 
other names, "The Twelve Apostles." 
They (usually retorted by dubbing us " Dis- 
ciples of Luther," hut we took it all in good 
part. A good story regarding (the Orphan- 
age, which, may or may not be true, was 
told in my young days* As anyone who has 
ever passed the place will know, there is 
along the front of tine institution, in large 
letters, the Latin inscription—" Reiigioni 
et bonus moribus" (ReUfrion and good 
morals). Two countrymen were passing one 
day, en route to a cattle show on the Links, 
snben their attention was attracted by the 
motto. They spelt it and re-spelt it, but 
seemed to make nothing of it. At length 
one said to the other— "Man, this is the 
funniest bouse 1 ever saw. lor it has the 
queerest sign I ever heam of. It says — 
' Realiy, Johnnie, eat bones and tnorphies.' 
I oanBamafc' it oot aval " 
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Chaptbb V. 
THE CASTLEGATE AND ITS « CHARACTrEBS. w 



East-End Wobthub. 

The late Mr Charles M*Gregor, hosier, 
was a worthy Ions and favourably known 
in this locality. He was a very quiet man, 
and lived in Qbapel Court ; and he held for 
many yean tine post of choirmaster or 
precentor of fit Peter's. The late Mrs 
Wiseman's family, (the (Wilsons, were all 
brought up in the same place. 'Mrs Wise- 
man's father, Mr James Wilson, was a 
teacher of awaic. He was a (member of the 
orchestra at the old theatre in Mairisohal 
Street on weak mights, and played the violin 
in St Peter's oo Sunday. The whole family 
received a thorough musical education. I 
do not know if any of them are now alive. 
Mr Wilson, as I remember him, was a tall, 
thin man, and nearly always wore, as was 
then the fashion, a long cloak reaching al- 
most to this feet; and the late Mr James 
Prater, of the City Chamberlam's office, 
also lived io this same locality for a long 
time. To any own personal knowledge, be was 
a servant of the Corporation for more than 
fifty years. The late Mr Monro, artist, 
who at one time kept the County Rooms, 
also lived in the same locality for a long 
period. His family, along with the families 
of the others mentioned, and one or two 
outsiders, myself incfaded. used to keep 
Qbapei Court so lively wii&k our din, that 
Priest Gordon — wiho could not, I suppose, 
get a moment's peace for bis studies — used 
to lose bis patience with us, and drive us 
off. And we were not long in skedaddling, 
because we stood in per feet awe of him. Chi 
one occasion, Mrs Wiseman's brother, who 
was a delicate boy, <went htto hysterics after 
one of these chases. 

Bull Milton— Sowms. 

Still another worthy who flourished! in 
those times, and who, in a way, was almost 
as (well known as John Slack, was a lady 



who was a professor of an almost lost art. 
I refer to Sell Milton. What east-ender 
does not remember her and her celebrated 
soweoeP She was. in fact, known all over 
Aberdeen as the nest maker of that com- 
modaty in the city. Then the demand at 
all times exceeded the supply, although 
nowadays one scarcely ever bears of sowens, 
except occasionally about Christmas time. 
•In the time of whack I write sowens was an 
every-day article of diet. (Bell was one of 
those persons who have a bee in their 
bonnet, or who, to use the expressive de- 
scription, are " haUyraoket.'' When I first 
knew 'her, she lived .with her only daughter 
in a small shop, where sowens was the only 
article retailed. George MfKay, a street 
porter, who had formerly been a soldier, 
came a-courting o* Bell, and the courtship 
ended in marriage. For a time they got on 
wedl enough together. She was the essence 
of cleanliness, and he was quite a dandy, 
wearing as port of bis ordinary working 
attire a 'brown velveteen coat and a yellow 
waistcoat. About pension times, however, 
George began to get on the spree, and bye- 
andVbye, he and his better-baaf led pretty 
much a cat-an<d-dog life. In the long run 
George died, and Bell was once more a free 
woman. But another suitor came to woo, 
in the person of my old friend, Sandy 
Crawford, the printer of the "Aberdeen 
Journal," who was a widower, with a son 
and daughter, and who fledged in the 
locality. This eventuated in another 
wedding, and I am happy to say that the 
couple got on remarkably well together till 
death separated them. Bell's daughter, 
Jean Lindsay, now an old woman, still keeps 
up 'her mother's trade ; and she audi her two 
sowens pails are well known to a great 
number of the denisens of the west-end. She 
is as deaf as a post. 
Forty or fifty years ago, and down to a 
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much later date, Castle Street en week days 
was occupied by a number of hucksters' 
stalk. Among the number was that of 
Eppie Still. It consisted of an old soap box, 
on which were one or two trays, displaying a 
conglomeration of "ohippit" apples and 
pears, partans, fish roes, " bookies," etc. 
Eppie often got obstreperous, and her 
language then was susceptible of refinement 
and .polish. She was not unfamiliar with 
the 4( New Times." Eppie J s son, an old 
soldier, known as "The Captain," kept a 
cook shop in Justice Port, and he used to be 
terribly tormented by the butcher boys. 

The Cassesb. 

Another notable family that I was in- 
timately acquainted with in my young days 
was that of the Cassiee, whose home for 
many years was situated at the top of 
Castie Street, (where the new Salvation 
Armr Barracks now stand. Mr James 
Came, sen., had a licensed grocer's shop 
at the top of Chapel Court, in Justice 
Street. There was one son, Mr James 
Cassis, jun., the artist, and four daughters, 
Jane, Eliza, Margaret, and) Kate. Jane 
married Mir Walter Cray, for long a silk 
mercer in Union Street, and had a large 
family. Their only son, Tom— a companion 
of my youth — who was a rising young artist, 
died in early -manhood. Mr Cassia, jun., 
used to give me a pencil and set me to 
drarw ; hut as drawing was never my forte, 
he ultimately gave up the practice. He had 
a favourite little dog that became mad and 
had to be poisoned, and She presented me 
with a painting of it. I retained nossession 
of it for many years, hut ultimately it went 
amissing. Mrs Cassie, sen., was supposed 
to have died from fright. She went to her 
bed one night rather poorly. Birring the 
night a thunderstorm arose, and Mrs Cassie 
was found dead in the morning. CHd Mr 
Cassie did not long survive her. I re- 
member Mr Cassie was an adept at making 
" tee-totums " or " totums," which used to 
be much prized by hoys. 

CUbtlb Stbut Merchants — Th» Booths. 

I have already referred to Bafllie Both- 
well — a very reserved man, who bad the 
greatest resemblance I ever saw to the 
pictures of the great Duke of Wellington. 



Police^mnwMioner John Airuh's shop vas 
directly opposite, but he <was of a more 
genial temperament -than the haillie. Then, 
in Castie Street, <we had Police-Commissioner 
George Stirling, and a few doors further 
down was tone late Provost Jamieaon's, 
wider? known as the " corner shop" ; and 
in Albion Court dwelt William Booth, 
principal ahimnev-eweep and fireman, and 
his four sons, who all did good service in 
their day at fires. James, William, and 
Alexander are all dead; but the youngest, 
Frank, ds still in the service. The present 
race of Booths are all grandsons of old 
William. The late "Aliokie" Booth (who 
died a few yeans ago) was quite a character 
in his day. Alickiete nephew and com- 
panion, John Gibson, "Tuckie Jock," is 
still to the fore. I remember seeing 
"Tuckie" and a notorious pickpocket, 
Henry Murphy, fight a pitched battle on 
the links about 50 years ago, with nothing 
on hut their trousers, though the snow was 
more than a foot x deep. "Tuckie" mastered 
his opponent. With aoouthalf a docen falls 
from housetops, fights, etc., etc., the wonder 
is (he is still alive. AJickie Booth was such 
another; his falls (were numerous and his 
general career chequered, but he managed 
to fully outlive the three score and ten, and 
ended "his days calmly and quietly. 

Another master sweep, William Gardiner, 
who lived in Castle Street, was much in 
demand. Gardiner and Booth were the two 
autocrats of their profession in the city in 
their dav. I remember another character 
in Smith's Court — at that time the worst 
close in the locality— Johnnie Mann, bill- 
poster and lamplighter. He was a little fat 
man, and at the time did all (he bill-posting 
in the city — only there were not so many 
glaring posters in those days. 

"Tubkmt Wmia." 

Jemmy Mann, the broker in Gordon's 
Court, Broad Street (now demolished), was 
a son of Johnnie. Near neighbours of 
Johnnie Mann were the celebrated pair, 
« Turkey Willie" and his wife, " Turkey 
Betty." They were both well up in years 
before I knew them, and I can remember 
them as far back as I can remember any- 
thing--casuaUy seeing tfeem moving about; 
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but my first personal acquaintance with 
them gave am such a fright that I am not 
likely to forget it in a lifetime, and it taught 
me a good lesson in caution. 

I was standing in Castle Street, not faT 
from the close where "Turkey Willie " 
lived, when a man accosted me, and asked 
me if I (would go a message for him, and he 
•would fill my cap with .pears. I said I 
would, fle had, he replied, some " doos " 
(pigeons) to sell, and he did not like to take 
them himself down to "Turkey Willie's" 
He wanted so much for them, and i was 
told, if I was asked as to the ownership, to 
say they were cny own. I said it t^s all 
right — I could easily do that. I swallowed 
the haft, got the pigeons, and off I set down 
the close; clambered up the rioketty old 
stair, knocked at the door, got admission 
into Willie's den, and told my story. What 
did I want for them— so muchr Who 
owned itinera P where did I lire? and so on. 
The price asked for was paid over, and I 
clambered down again. My friend was wait- 
ing, and I gave "him his cash, got my fee, 
and thought I had done a good stroke of 
business. I ate my pears, and; by the time 
I got home had forgotten aU shout the 
transaction. On my arrival, my mother set 
on to me tooth and nail as to when or where 
she (bad sent me to sell "doos," or where I 
had got them, as by this time the police had 
been at her about them. I told her the 
whole transaction, and I then got special 
injunctions not to leave the house, as the 
police were to be back for me. I really did 
feel frightened, and had a *' bad quarter of 
am hour." On the poUoemanfa reappearance 
I had to go along with him to the Police 
Office, with an idea that I would never get 
hack. iMjt Barclay, the -then superintendent, 
was there. I told him my story. He asked 
me if I would know the man that sent me 
the message. I said I woukt. He then told 
me not to speak if I should see him until I 
was asked, and a policeman went and 
brought in a man out of the cells. They 
asked the man some questions, and then 
took him back. I was then saved if that 
was the man. I said " No." Another man 
was (produced; then a third. He was the 
man. After a lecture from Mr Barclay as 
to being on my guard for the future if asked 



to go upon any such errand, I was dismissed. 
The man who stole the pigeons got 30 days. 
They did not ask me to be a witness against 
him, as I was too young. That was my fiat 
and last episode with " Turkey Willie." 

Thb Pouitby and Hsul Mabxst. 

Willie and his betteisheif were to be seen 
together daily, she leading him round the 
town ; and on Fridays they were together 
in the poultry market as regularly as the 
day came. Here Alex. Oraham, better 
known as "Bass Sandy/' was also to be 
found, at the King Street entrance, with a 
large supply of his stock-ii*-trade---door 
mats made of sea^grass, locally called 
" b as se s ." The poultry market has been so 
long non-existent <tihat the pre s ent genera- 
tion knows nothing about it, and more than 
likely mnxy may never have heard of it. 
The market stood on the triangular piece of 
ground bounded by King Street, Queen 
Street, and {Lodge Walk, which now forms 

fart of Mr Ooutrts's lemonade manufactory. 
t was also the meal market, after the 
market in Meahnarket Street was discon- 
tinued. It had throe entrances — the prin- 
cipal in King Street, now part of the In- 
land Revonoe Office; the second in Queen 
Street, where Mr Ooutts J s manufactory 
enters ; and the third in Lodge Walk, now 
the Oounty Police Office. Around the sides 
and the centre were covered-in seats for 
the butter-wives on Fridays, and on wet 
days the place was a perfect paradise for 
the east end hoys, who used to take shelter 
on the shed couplings, and sit and chatter 
for hoars together. 

Sinclaib's Gloss. 

Another weUrfcuown East-Ender and old 
residenteif known by everybody, was Robbie 
Masson, joiner and funeral undertaker. 
Bobbie was a verv lively fieEow. He was 
a neighbour of John Black, and used to hold 
John in supreme contempt when John, got 
on his high horse. Bobbie (reared a very 
large family, and was much respected in the 
locality. His death ooounred under melan- 
choly circumstances, and caused deep regret 
in the neighbourhood. His workshop was 
for many gets* io that notorious place, 
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Sinclair's dose, better known by 
the hoys as "Tinik-'a-ioe"— ©veo then 
condemned — which ram from Justice Street 
towards the 'Banracke, end is now the back 
of the Salvation Army Barrack*. It used 
to be said that more robberies were com- 
mitted in that court in cane year than in all 
idle other rookeries in Aberdeen put to- 
gether. William Cameron, alias xfawfcie, 
a notorious Glasgow beggar, vagrant, etc., 
who •wrote his autobfograjphy some jreaans ago 
—a book that created * sensation on its 
appearance — mention* that on Ibis arrival in 
Aberdeen he was taken to Sinclair's Close. 
He says — " This close contains the ruonmiest 
olMoaoters Aberdeen cam produce." William 
Thorn, the Inverurie Poet, was at one time 
of ims life a Testdentec in this " olassio " 
locality, hut before it (had become the 
notorious place here described. 

Speaking about Sinclair's Close recalls a 
thrilling incident which happened there in 
the early fifties, whereby an individual 
had a most (remarkable escape from sudden 
death. One night, pretty late, a hue and 
cry was raised that a man had got out at 
an attio window of a house in Justice Street, 
and had fallen into the street or down at 
the back, and was kitted'. People ran 
hither sad thither, and for some time could 
make nouhing of the affair, as, 
it being dam, they oouAd see no- 
thing. After a short time, how- 
ever, some .people said they heard loir 
groans, but 'had (no idea where they were 
coming from. Some Tan into a woodyard 
at -tike back of the house known* as the 
14 Howff." They heard the sounds, hut they 
seemed to be as far off as they were in 
the front. Ifreryone in the crowd 
by thds time heard Ihem. It 

seamed m yster i ous. At length, some 
one suggested that the sepulchral groans 
were issuing from a chimney in Sinclair's 
Close. Bobbie Masson (already referred to) 
was sent for, he being the only tenant, his 
workshop being there, and it was then dis- 
covered that the individual, whoever he 
was, was firmly imbedded in the chimnsr, 
and as the fireplace was not 18 inches high, 
the only way to get him out was to break 
down the front of the fireplace. Willing 
hands got picks, and set to work to take out 



the bricks, and in a short time the prisoner 
was relieved— more dead than alive,, and 
covered with soot from head to foot. After 
his release, (he iwes walked away .to the polios 
offioe. It seems the individual—- quite a 
young man— had been in the attio in ques- 
tion, which entered from the Mussel Close, 
a well-known place. There had been a 
good deal of liquor agoing, some quarrelling 
occurred, and in ai wooden dream the young 
man, not knowing what he was about, 
clambered out by the skylight, and on to 
the roof. He ran along the ridges until he 
came to the end, and as the chimney tops 
were levelled down close to the roof, when 
he came to the end, instead of dropping off 
the housetop, he dropped miraculously down 
the chimney feet first. Had he missed going 
down the chimney-hole, he would have Deen 
dashed to pieces. He turned out to be an 
old schoolmate of my own. He learned to 
be a druggist at the top of Broad Street, 
then enlisted in the Soots Fusiliers; was 
drummed out for bad conduct; turned 
street fiddler, quack doctor,chdna merchant, 
etc. ; and the last time I saw him in Aber- 
deen, some years ago, he was a window 
ticket writer. 

Castle Stout Chajlaoxibs. 

Another well-known worthy in Castle 
Street was Maggie Brown's faJtihier, who, dar- 
ing the winter season, used to supply the 
denizens with a luxury never heard of now, 
and whose strident cries, as he went through 
the streets, of " Fresh Mussels 1 Caller 
Mussels!" will not readily be forgotten by 
the older folks. There was also another 
vendor of the same commodity — Hardacre— 
a man who will be remembered by the old 
folks for his fine, musical voice, in contrast 
to that of his compeer. Then there was 
11 Cracking dry, bonnie lasses!" with his stick 
barrow and his cheery old face. There was 
also " Cheen-ey, oh-h ! " — a little wisened- 
face man, with a basket on his arm that had 
once been new, and the invariable clamped 
jug he carried as a specimen of his handi- 
work, but which the east-end boys used to 
declare belonged to somebody else and he 
could not find the owner. We had "Chelsea 
Buns!"— a Cockney with a white jacket and 
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cap; bat I never thought hjs wares parti- 
cularly nice— not ft&alf 10 fine as Murray the 
confectioner's noted 'Baa-buries. Then tiaere 
were that walking hardware shop, covered 
over with his whole stock, " reddin' combs, 
bone oombsj side combs, a penny the pair," 
etc., etc., and Mrs Martin! a little jocular 
Irish woman, who sat at the fish market 
door selling candy every day, except Friday, 
when she sat in Castle Street, almost at the 
top of Song Street. Almost every mill-girl 
in Aberdeen had some of her candy on Fri- 
day. In addition, there were the sisters 
Jane and (Bell Falconer, with 1 their apple 
stall. They sat in Castle Street daily selling 
fauit for snore than forty yisars. 

For many years, a preacner used daily to 
frequent the Gordon monument, in Castle 
Street. If I remember rightly, his name 
was Hill. Austere of countenance and 
speech, and dressed in a Quakerish style of 
co*tume, he was not popular with the 
general public. I recollect he always 
carried a small tin basin, which he invari- 
ably deposited in front of him, for the re- 
oeption of the collection. 

Then, who does not remember old John 
Sim P He was almost invariably to be found 
in front of the Union Bank, at the top of 
Marisohal Street, waiting for a job. John 
was what was called a "backman," or, in 
other words, a coal-carrier. In those days, 
if a person wanted a single bag of coals, the 
custom was to give the order to one of the 
" bajokmen," *who (would, for a consideration, 
carry the coals from the ship's side to the 
cellar. Coal carts did not perambulate the 
streets then. At the time I knew him, John 
was an old man, with a patriarchal beard, 
which led us to set him down as a Jew. 
But John was in reality a member of a sect 
rarer in Aberdeen than even the Jews, and 
defunct, I suppose, lone since. He was a 
" Joanna 6outhcottian," and he used to 
preach and expound the tenets of the sect) 
although, I think, he made very few, if any, 
converts to the imposture. 

Another iweU4mown figure wan tJbat of Mir 
Gordon, a kindly old man, who took op hie 
quarters every week day, wet or dry, at tfhe 
Courthouse door. It was said he was at one 
thne a minister, and artbough be was re- 
garded by us boys as a bit soft, we never 



played off any tricks on him. as we did on 
many others of his class. We would get a 
shake of his hand and a pinch of his snuff, 
and then off we would march without 
him in any way. 



Willis Godwin and Otebbs. 

There was also "Feel Willi* Gocbman." 
He used to frighten us to such an extern 
that we would fly to this very garrets, and 
hide below beds to be out of his reach. I 
have a faint (recollection of a character of 
the same kind, of whom the late poet Ander- 
son wrote—" Wha is be that gangs d re ss e d 
in militiaman's class P-— the fweH-known 
^Moorioan Room." There were also 
" Jumpin 1 Judas," and, coming down a little 
later, the well-known "Dicky Daw," who 
always seemed to me the most thankless of 
the whole lot. Woe betide the bapfass 

urchin that came within roach of her walk- 
ing-stick. Dicky was an> insignificant 
oreatare, but she was most repulsive-looking 
and merciless. 

The Poor Law Act of 1846 did a good 
thing in clearing the streets of eudh cus- 
tomers. The present generation catt have 
no conception of bow town and' country 
need formerly to be overrun with beggars. 
Begging was, in fact, a sort of regular pro- 
fession all over the land. Every beggar 
carried his or her meal bag—" blaw bag " it 
was called— and I have seen them, times 
without number, coming into the city laden 
with meal and potatoes. Part of the meal 
was given to the lodging-house keepers for 
lodgings, and the remainder sold to small 
shopkeepers, dome of the shopkeepers 
made a good thing of it, and I remember 
that, during a warm discussion, a neighbour 
told one of them not " to be so big, as if 
it had'na been for the beggars and their 
beggdt meal, she wadna' hae been sae weel 
aff. . The shopkeeper went away perfectly 
floored. In those days poor town's folks 
thougfht they were highly favoured if they 
got loaf .bread on fkradaye only, while poor 
country people perhaps only got loaf bread 
once or twice a year. At that time there 
were dozens of ineaft-sellers' shops in Aber- 
deen ; now those who use oatmeal are the 
exception, and rt seems to he going out of 
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we as human food, -wdiadh, I'tfadnk, is to be 
regretteVL 

Another character "well known in the east 
end occurs <to me. H*PP7; smiling-faced 
Sandy ^Jameron wee the Aanfrwig and detigjat 
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On any high oocaeioo or gala day, men the 
girts would start off in procession, Sandy 
•would invariably fee found leading the van, 
dressed in a <cfean, white gw^hin 1 eurt^ and 
carrying a handkerchief fixed to a walking- 
stick as a flag. Sandy was of Gather weak 
intellect, but the gkw simply adored him, 
and if anyone had interfered" with him — 
which I never saw anyone attempt to do- 
he would probably Stare been torn to pieces. 
Sandy (had a good voice, and it was a eight 
to tee the girls earning up Justice Street at 
six o'clock, Sandy singing, and the girls 
joining in the chorus — 

A tailor, a sailor, 

A sailor and a rolling ere; 
I'd lay my life to be his wife, 

And for his sake I'd die. 
He tell't me to keep up my heart, 

He bade me nae be dull ; 
He tell't me to keep up my heart. 

He'd tak' me frae the null, 
or — 

The day will oome when we'll win free, 
For the Bogmill bell winna ring for me, etc 

The (day Sandy sang about came for him 
long ago, asfor many of his hearers. Peace 
be to bis manes! 

Still another fanny crank «was "Weel- 
mavbe - a - iwhite - hat - winca - eat - and - 
a-blaok-ane-^imarohew." This somewhat 
long name was given him because be was al- 
ways (repeating the words. I hare a rather 
nacy (recollection of him, but I remember 
fahn going from door to door. Then there 
▼as "Buttermilk Benjie." Benjie was 
sometimes to be seen helping to pal the 
bntctheny cants from Wales Street to the 
New Market, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a basket on his back, neither look- 
ing to right nor left, bat {mattering and 
swearing to himself, and every now and 
again making a half torn, and snapping 
with has teeth at his arm as if he would bite 
xL Roddy Stewarts" Feel Roddy" at- 
Irealay referred to— used also to assist the 
Bratdbers to drag their carts alone, and, like 
r Buttermilk 'Benjie," he also, whenever he 



was displeased, used to .bite (himself, and 
bellow like a bulL There were some sweet 
scenes in Justice Street in those days! 

Ptjdcin. 

I next wish to introduce "Pie Bob. 11 
" Came away, toss and win; a pie if you win, 
and pluincake if you lose ; come away, my 
hearties!" I fancy there are few East- 
Enders who have foigotfcen that harangue, 
with which Boh used to induce the public 
to [purchase has atook-in-trs)de. The charge 
was a halfpenny, and I oan testify that the 
article supplied was worth the money. I 
sometimes wonder what has become of all 
our piemen. Forty or fifty years ago, we 
used to have no fewer than three men 
supplying our daily wants in this respect. 
There was our friend Bob, otherwise 
Robert Nicol; there was an old baker of 
the «name of Moggart; and there was a 
snuffy old weaver who took to the business. 
The weaver had an elaborate apparatus, but 
as he was a somewhat dour personage, and 
was always suspicious that we young folks 
were going to cheat ham— a suspicion that 
was not altogether unwarranted-^we did 
not natronise him orach. Even yet, I 
speculate as to the sngredientB of the pies 
with which we were supplied. To be 
charitable, one would suppose they were 
the finest mutton, but I very much doubt it. 
Be that as it may, we took all we got, and 
as the pies were palatable we never gave 
any oonsideration to their composition. 

The late Davie MfCay need to supply us 
with drinks to wash down the pies. Davie 
was a (perfect genius; but he fulfilled the 
adage "Everything by turns and nothing 
long." Moreover, his genius did not spell 
"success." After trying dozens of things 
he ultimately settled down as a foreign- 
money changer. Latterly he gave up that 
occupation, however, and ended his days as 
a manufacturer of blacking, ink, sauce, etc. 
He was the most versatile iman I ever knew, 
yet he died (poor. Davie was a great friend 
of "Biro' Bob," and was credited wfth 
giving him some valuable tips. Davie died 
in Chronicle Lane shortly after Bob. 

An Unadttltbbatbd Waif. 
Amongst the 'East-End worthies, however, 
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none will be better remembered by old 
fogeys (than the mysterious Abet Cole. 
Cole me tibe "Jean Finotater's Loon" of 

a day, but be (bad no Jean Findiater to 
> has part. He •was about my own age, 
and be man about among us. He was not 
so bad as aome of us, perhaps, in the mis- 
chief line, 'but by eome curious fatality the 
blame was generally •assigned to him. If 
ever there wse an unadulterated iwaif , Cole 
was one. Where he came from or to whom 
he (belonged probably no one knew. Where 
he (resided was, indeed, a mystery. He de- 
pended for his lodging on pobfio charity, 
and he was consequently harbouned some* 
times by this one and sometimes by that. 
To the credit of the women of the Eaeb-Bttd, 
it must be said, (howerer, that they were 
not backward in affording an asyhnn, and 
that Oole aeneraHy found abetter in one or 
otiher of the closes «that opened out open 
Osstle Street. It used to be said— but with 
what truth I never was able to ascertain — 
that an elderly woman of the name of 
".Meggy IDiack" was Cole's meaner, and 
thai the waifs real name was "Geordie 
Diaok." But Oole never acknowledged the 
relationship, and the old woman took ft>re- 
oiou8 good care ubat she should not be 
burdened (with his maintenance an*} support. 
When the Crimean War broke out, just 
fifty years ago, Abel— who, by that time, 
bad (reached early manhoooVenhsted in the 
70th Hi^ancta*, who were then in the 
Barracks. He macfe a Tory smsvrt seedier, and 
was soon drafted out to the Crimea ; hut, 
unlike Jock Find&ater, the hero of Ankier- 
eon's poem, who managed to get safely 
through the Waterloo campaign, (poor Abel, 
from the tkay he left Aberdeen Barracks was 
never heard of again, and, although a 
number of us lade enfaWted thesorviiuou of our 
friend John Black to make inquiries about 
him, we never got any information what- 
ever. Like dozens of Aberdeen East-End 
boys, and hundreds of others, (Abel's bones 
were probably left to bleach on the Crimea. 

Bun 9 Bob. 

I now come to our old friend Duncan 
Mackinlay, better known as "Blin' Bob." 
Bob's specialty was literature, which he 
hawked at the feeing markets. Although a 



number of has productions were smartly 
written, and (particularly suited for the class 
he (principally catered for— the farm ser- 
vants— forming, as they generally did, a 
tirade against some fictitious farmer or his 
wife, who starred and oppressed the ser- 
vants—I often thought, knowing him for 
many years, that had he been less vitrio'ic 
he would have fared better than he did. 
.During most of his later years, he was a 
complete misanthrope, altogether different 
from what he was in his younger days, 
when he used to make the Castlegate ring 
again with his singing of "Aly New Surtout," 
"There you go and your eye out," 

The saoney's wanted now, you know,' 
For to keep up she Queen, sin, eta 

Bob was very reticent with cegardf to 
himself and his early years, and I believe 
that there was only one individual in Aber- 
deen to whom he would have unbosomed 
himself, and that was the late £ano> 
Durno, the •printer. Sandy wee his man of 
business for many years, and would have 
given him credit to any extent for printing 
--end he always got his money too. I often 
met Boh in the printer's shop, and used to 
have long confabs with, him; and during 
Bob's latter years he used to stuff old 
Durno'e head with mighty projects that 
were to make both their fortunes, and the 
old man unhesitatingly swallowed it all. 
Bob's father .was said to have kept a book- 
stall in Castle Street, although I cannot 
remember horn. They lived for a long time 
time in Gardener's Lane, and afterwards in 
Pensioners' Court. Boo was rather un- 
fortunate in has marital associations, and 
that was supposed to have something to do 
with his aueged misanthropy. In his 
younger days, singing was principally his 
forte. On a feeing market day, he had al- 
ways something spicy for the farm servants 
in the shape of a tirade against some fanner 
" within a hundred miles" of somewhere, 
who starved his servants. He dared not 
sell the publication, he said, it was so 
libellous, but he would sell them a straw 
for a penny, and present them with a copy 
of the effusion gratis, said effusion being 
harmless in almost every case. At the Aber- 
deen races that were held during the I 
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forties, Blin' Bob used to make a good deal 
of money, as he was wont to sell a list of 
all the sporting ladies and gents, who 
attended the races. The initials of both 
sexes were put in juxtaposition, and, the 
parties being pretty well known by the 
initial 'letters, a good deal of amusement 
was created. It usually (happened tfut the 
whole stock was bought *up and destroyed ; 
but unless the copyright was bought along 
with it, off -went Bob to (his printer's for 
more. 

Shortly after the opening of the St 
Nicholas and Oldmaohar (Pooihouaes, Dun- 
can took up a hostile attitude against the 
plaoes ; and the two inspectors^Mr William 
Clark in particular— came under the lash 
of his sarcastic tongue. Crowds used to 
stand around hhn lor hours, hearing him 
vituperating them, and depicting the misery 
of the paupers, but he took care always, 
-when he .was on that topic, to have nothing 
printed concerning the inspectors, the 
abuse of them being only a draw to edi his 
wares. After a ten minutes' harangue, he 
would start off with " Five^&nd-tweoty 
'shewing' needles for a halfpenny, four 
bootlaces for a penny, fire boxes of matches 
for a penny, a beautiful cambric handker- 
chief for a penny, etc., etc. ; and then when 
he had got clear of a lot of his stock, he com* 
anenoed the harangue again, and so on ad 
infinitum. I>uncan (knew what he Was 
about. There was (method in his madness. 
During his .latter years he indulged rather 
freely in strong drink, atfdf when in that 
condition used to say things that would 
have been hotter left unsaid, which brought 
hhn often into collision with the powers that 
be. After all his bluster of the night before, 
he generally made a very poor show before 
the 'baillies in the morning, and they, know- 
ing with whom they had to deal, let hhn 
down as gentry as they could. 

A number of the wholesale houses in 
Aberdeen doubtless missed Duncan Mao- 
kinlay— for some time after his death, at 
least— for clearing cut any unsaleable stock 
they had, especially in the soft goods Ike 
and ironmongery, as nothing came wrong to 
him if he could get it cheap enougfb. Dur- 
ing the Crimean war, when people wjere at 
fever-height for war news, he secured a large 



number of very old illustrated papers from 
the late 'Mr Williaim (Russell, bookseller, for 
a mere song, and in a very short time they 
were all disposed of as the Aatest news from 
tine seat of war. When any of his customers 
expostulated with him and declared that 
there mas nothing whatever about the war 
in the papers, he quite mipertnrbabJy told 
them that the newspapers "telTt lees' 1 
about things, and that he had as good a 
light to tell "lees" as the newspapers had. 
His " five boxes of matches a penny " were 
the oH sulphur ones, and 1 generally would 
not strike, and when complained to about 
them he used to coolly reply that they were 
good value as firewood, and that they would 
just u dee " to light the fire. On one occa- 
sion he (bought some thousands of the first 
penny part of " Claude Duval,' 1 accompanied 
by a coloured plate of Claude stopping the 
stage coach. They were made to do service 
in connection with some sensational murder 
case that occurred about the time — the book 
for the life of the murderer and the plate 
for the scene of the murder. The best of it 
used to be that purchasers, when they found 
themselves sodd, went away quietly and 
generally said nothing, and) allowed other 
people to find out the " sell " for themselves. 
The Circuit Court trials used to be another 
paying job for Duncan and others until the 
daily newspapers appeared. The vendors of 
the broadsheets containing reporte of the 
trials had then to reduce their charge to a 
halfpenny; and when the evening papers 
appeared the business was destroyed 
altogether, and they had to find out some 
other game to play. Duncan Mackinlay 
died in 1689. Till within two days of his 
death he was in the streets setting his wares. 
' It was rather the effects of exposure to the 
elements, and privations, debauchery, etc., 
than any actual disease that carried him off. 
.He could not brook going into the poor- 
bouse. He had queerer ideas about things 
in general than most people. Hfe peculiar 
bringing-up and life might account for that. 
I have come across a great many worse 
people than Blin' Bob. I have known him 
ait for a whole afternoon stuffing the head 
of old Sandy Durno (who was a simple- 
minded man) with what he was going to do 
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for them both. Durno declared he was the 
cleverest 'man Aberdeen had ever produced. 
Bob's printer did not long survive bun. 

Faint and Conteotions. 



At the time of which 1 -write, Mr George 
Peger, fruiterer and confectioner, was 
advertising oonfeotione) as " tihe cheapest in 
the market" at "only" Is 4d per lb.; 
better oan be had now at 2&d. Speaking 
about Mr Pegjer, would it be believed that 
at that time there were only two fruiterers' 
shops in Aberdeen— Mr Pegler's, in Union 
Buildings, and (Mr Orombie's, in Broad 
Street P Oranges, except sour ones at the 
New Year, were totally unknown, unless 
bought in these shops for a sick person at 
6d or 8d per lb. 1% was the same with 
grapes, which were a luxury of tihe rich; 
but apples, pears, and berries were as cheap 
then as now, if not cheaper, there being no 
demand for them to make (preserves. The 
only preserves that were then to be had 
(always excepting those home-made) cost 
about Is per lb. or more. 

"Sammy" Martin, "Hatteb to the 

People." 

Another well-known public man in those 
days was the inimitable " Sammy " Martin, 
the * Hatter to the People," who was one of 
the most ultra-loyal subjects Her Majesty 
ever had in these parts. " Sammy " was an 
original in every way, but never realised the 
dream of his life— that much-coveted knight- 
hood, of which he talked so much. Some 
people were of opinion that Sammy really 
wished the honour, and expected to get it ; 
others as strongly maintained that it was all 
a joke— for advertising purposes. Be that 
as it may, there was no public function or 
gala-day but Sammy was visible in the 
saloon above his shop, with the windows 
wide open. (His shop, by the way, was No. 
34 Union Street, now part of the site of the 
Bank of Scotland.) There he stood, wearing 
a red Garibaldi shirt and a fancy head-dress, 
and displaying the everlasting cornet, on 
which he was quite an expert player. Sammy 
was ahead of his generation in many things, 
and in one thing in particular — advertising. 
It used to be said of a certain local weekly 



paper that it would not be a paper at all 
without due advertisement*, he never having 
missed a week in advertising in it for over 
40 years. A little man of the name of 
Kelman— a character in his way— was 
generally credited as the drawer-op of 
Sammy's advertisements. 'Whoever wrote 
them, they did the writer credit. People 
often wondered why Sammy remained a 
bachelor all his life. He was a very hand- 
some man, and in his brown velveteen coat 
and white vest, with a " nobby " hat) he 
looked the perfect gentleman. That he was 
eccentric to a certain extent is without a 
doubt; and certainly there are not many 
men with the moral courage to erect their 
own tombstone in their lifetime, and inscribe 
thereon — * This is the last resting-place of 

." Sammy had his tombstone realty for 

him for many years in NeUfield Cemetery, 
with the inscription — "The last resting- 
place of Samuel Martin, Hatter to the 
People." It used to be a favourite dis- 
cussion with us boys, when we read it in the 
cemetery — "What would be the use of the 
stone if Sammy went out to the bay to fish 
and got drowned P' However, that catas- 
trophe never occurred; and Sammy lies 
peacefully and quietly in Nellfield. 

The Canal. 

Then ihete was " Kelly o' the Locks," an 
individual who could have seen all us East- 
End boy» at the bottom of the canal, and to 
whom we had a mortal aversion. He was % 
lock-keeper on the Aberdeenshire Canal, 
before the days of the railway, and has duties 
were to attend the boats, and put them 
through the locks between the harbour and 
Mounthooly; and as— ^when no other mit- 
ohief was "brewing — we were always clamber- 
ing and interfering with the locks, to the 
imminent danger of our lives, it is little 
wonder we made him our enemy. We used 
to dare and defy him, and call him all sorts 
of names, till we would have had him so 
maddened that had he ever caught any of us 
he would have had little compunction in 
throwing us into the Canal, to sink or swim 
at leisure. The harbour branch of the Great 
North of Scotland Railway now runs in the 
bed of the Canal, and the Canal basin was 
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where the station at Commerce Street now 
is. The Canal entered the harbour by a 
passage below the quay. The boats were 
punted over from the lime sheds, where 
they were loaded, into the basin, and then 
they wore 'hauled to their destination by 
horses along the bank. It was a very slow 
process, as they had to be locked through. 
It took about ten minutes at erery lock, 
and, as there were about eight locks between 
the basin and 'Woodside, it will be readily 
understood that the boats did not make 
rapid progress. They were very large, 
strongly-constructed affairs, one of which 
could carry a good few tons of grain, coals, 
etc. Passengers by the "fly-boat" (as it 
was called) from Inverurie or places between 
usually left it at the "Boat House" at 
Kittybreweter, which still Temaine to the 
fore. 

" SKurwn Brownie "— " Tra Partan." 

Still another character is recalled to my 
recollection — I refer to James Brownie, the 
paper-ruler, or "Snuffle Brownie," as we 
used irreverently to call him. His place of 
bueine88 was almost where the " Aberdeen 
Journal " office now is. I used frequently 
to convey messages to him from my em- 
ployer, but I remember we were never 
admitted into his workshop proper. I used 
to wonder at the queer remarks lie some- 
times made, not knowing till long after that 
he was a confirmed opium eater. The 
reason for his keeping us out of the work- 
shop was said to be that Brownie— who was 
the first male paper-ruler, having learned 
the art from his master's wife, the mother 
of Principal Brown— was afraid that out- 
sider might pick up the business. Ton 
could have heard him (half a mile off stamp* 
ing along with his wooden leg. In the 
same category may be placed the well- 
known "Stumpy" Bwan, the advocate, 
whose residence was at the top of Queen 
Street; and David Bain— "Uncle Davie, 
the pawnbroker "—who resided in Broad 
Street. 

Then there was the well-known Mr George 
Weir, the tailor, otherwise designated by a 
name that has an association with the sea— 
" The Patten." He was often to be seen 



about the Townhouse door— the old door in 
Huxter Bow, of course. His stature was 
not gigantic—about 4Jft. would cover it. 
An idea of his seemed to be that the Town's 
officers could not pet on unless he were 
about to lend a helping hand. At pablio 
meetings he was a regular attender, and on 
ono occasion at a (meeting of his own ward, 
the Second, where the most fun was usually 
to be got— it was generally held in the old 
Grammar School— -after all the candidates 
for municipal honours had been proposed 
and seconded, "Stumpy Ewan" rose and 
expressed his regret that, as he put it, "an 
eminent citizen of Bon-Accord had been 
overlooked in the nominations; one," he 
added, " well known to everybody present, 
remarkable for his upright standing, his 
lofty position, and erect, straightforward 
walk and carriage." Here "Stumpy" 
paused, and all looked about them to see if 
they could discover this mighty man. Then 
when " Stumpy " proceeded to nominate his 
friend, Mr George Weir, the explosion of 
laughter almost burst the roof. 

Jhws in Abbbdzzn. 

Another to whom the Townhouse door was 
a favourite rendezvous was Lazarus Myers. 
I can fancy I see him yet — wizened, round 
face and stubble beard, keen eyes looking 
through spectacles, and everlasting blue 
cloak, witih brass chain at the neck. In 
" Reynolds's MasoeUany," which was very 
widely read 60 years ago, appeared a short 
history of Aberdeen, in which it wae stated 
that there were no Jews in the city, the 
following story being given as the reason. 
James VI. had been under some obligation 
to the Jews, and as a recompense to them, 
granted charters to settle where they 
pleased in the country. A few came to 
Aberdeen, fbut were not long in returning 
whence they came. His Majesty got word 
of it, and sent for them to know the reason. 
They seemed diffident to answer, and His 
Majesty thought it might be the cold 
climate ; still, he thought it could not be 
that, for there were Jewe in St Petersburg. 
After a lot of fencing, they said the reason 
why they came 'back was because they could 
not anake a living, " as the people of Aber- 
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deen were all Jew© together." Lazarus 
Myers 'had evidently not been of that 
opinion, lor by all accounts ever I heard he 
found money-lending, etc., profitable, and, 
tike tie great prototype "Shylook," he 
always secured his " pound of flesh " when it 
was obtainable by •possible means. The late 
Sheriff Watson had a few of Lasarus's 
customers before him in his time. I believe 
Lazarus waa the only Jew in Aberdeen for 
many years. He ultimately left the city, I 
understand, to end his days in his native 
Germany. 

ThePynoubs. 
Then there were the "Pynours" or "wark- 
men" of those days. What a contrast 
between the modes of working then and 
nowl The men then did all the slavish 
work themselves; now it is done by well- 
appointed horses and lorries. In those days 
one could not walk along the quays without 
meeting some of the " warkmen " — one with 
perhaps a 2-owt. box on his back, then per- 
haps half-a-dozen tugging a hogshead of 
sugar up Marischal Street on an iron bogie, 
every one with a rope over his shoulder. 
Unless at a funeral one cannot now recog- 
nise " warkmen." They wear the Sunday 
dress at funerals, but their old everyday 
dress seems discarded. However, they seem 
to have as much to do as ever they had. I 
can remember seeing their sedan chair in 
use occasionally when I was quite young. I 
often wonder if it is stil in existence; it 
would be worth preserving as a relic of the 
past. I can remember the late Mr James 
Saint, sen., when a very old man, going 
about with light boxes on his back ; and on 
the first and last occasion I ever was at tihe 
riding of the city marches — in 1861 — who 
created; a greater sensation than the late 
John Smith, the city standard-bearer and 
burly "warkman" P 1 believe John acted in 
that capacity more than once. I remember 
Fiscal Lamb's father as one of the fraternity. 
He was an East-Ender for a number of 
years when the Fiscal was a student. 

Poliob Offiobbs. 
I have referred to Mr Barclay, the Super- 
intendent of Police, in connection with the 
" Turkey Willie " episode. I steered clear of 
coming in contact with his successor, better 



known as "Muckle Watson," who was suc- 
ceeded by another of the same name, 
" Little Sandy Watson," who, prior to his 
appointment, was a well-known town's 
officer. " Little Sandy/ 1 in turn, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Ikrthie, who rose from the 
ranks in the night force. Of course, the 
responsibilities devolving upon the police in 
those days were nothing like what they are 
to-day. In the early sixties, a number of 
us young men used regularly, every Sunday 
forenoon after service, to adjourn to the 
"Rising Sun/' in Huxter Mow (Johnny 
Allan's), in full sight of the nolice office 
door. Mr Buthie, or some of his subordi- 
nates, would be, perhaps, standing looking 
at us going in. After we had leisurely got 
what we wanted, we came out again, and per- 
haps the same policemen were still standing 
there, and the slightest notice was never 
taken. After Mr Duthie came Mr John 
Swanson, who was succeeded by the late Mr 
Thomas Wyness. If, in some respect©, 
severe, Mr Wyness was a most efficient 
Police Superintendent and Chief Constable 
— the latter title was given to the head of 
the police in his time. He is being worthily 
followed by the present holder of the post, 
Chief Constable Anderson. 

I was too young to remember the cele- 
brated Simon Grant, who was said to be 
equal to the whole police force of his time ; 
but I remember his successor, the celebrated 
William GilHert, criminal officer and thief- 
catcher, whose fame was all over Scotland 
in his day. Some of his clever captures axe 
to be found in a book entitled " Reminis- 
cences of a Police Officer," written by 
another old " bobby," the late Mr Alexander 
Clark, Rosemount. Another member of the 
force of those days was the well-known local 
poet, William Anderson, author of "Jean 
Findlater's Loon" (a piece that will be re- 
membered as long as Aberdeen exists), 
" Annapple Bain," "My Auld Auntie Meg," 
etc., etc.; as was s£eo the well-known 
Alexander Chasser, afterwards a town's 
officer, whom we as boys used to think waa 
well named—as he could "chase" in fine 
style. He was for long a policeman on the 
Union Street beat, and a number of us used 
to play at the "book" in Adelphi Court 
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after school hoars — a thing which was pro- 
hibited there. Mr Chasser used to slip ap 
Adelphi Lane upon us, and, before we were 
aware, it was a case of " Lakes a-sprawlingl" 
as he used to clear the ring, and we used to 
think it " hard Lines " that he should do it 
so often. He had! a number of boys of has 
own, and we maintained that it was to in- 
crease their stock of u bods " that he did it. 

A great attraction to East-Enders was to 
go up the Lemon Tree Court (off Huxter 
Row, demolished to make way for the 
County and 'Municipal Buildings) to 
have a look of Mrs Ronald's eagle, 
which was kept there in a cage for many 
years. It was about the largest and 
prettiest specimen of that species I ever 
saw, either alive or stuffed, and the old lady 
always seemed very much gratified and 
pleased at the interest we took in admiring 
the bird. Almost opposite the Lemon Tree 
was tlhe residence of another fine, old, genial 
Aberdonian, Mr James Walker, the keeper 
of the Townhouse. (Mr Walker was always 
to be found upon the spot if wanted, with 
his blue coat and red collar. He had a 
slight halt in his walk 

The almost forgotten face comes up before 
me of the well-known Exchequer Row and 
8hiprow watchman, ''Little Sandy Bain." 
Sandy was upon that beat for a great 
number of years, and was so much respected 
by the people of the locality, that, on his 
retirement from the force, a great number 
of years ago, they subscribed a considerable 
sum of money, and presented him with a 
handsome watch and chain. Sandy, with 
hie 5 feet 5 inches, would scarcely suit 
present-day requirements in the force ; but 
he was a tough little man, and managed to 
keep order in a Tather noisy, quarrelsome 
locality, with both credit to himself and 
satisfaction to the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. With his Tarn o' Shanter bonnet, 
and double cape, " rung," and lantern, Sandy 
managed to .bawl out his "Pa-ast Ten!" to 
the full Take of his 12s or 13s a week. 

PoOKBT-PlGKING. 

At that time there were only from 12 to 
14 day policemen to a city of upwards of 
70,000 inhabitants. It will, therefore, be 



seen that their powers in the matter were 
limited. The East-End! then was fuli of 
gangs of adult thieves, and they in turn kept 
schools for training boys and girls in 
thieving and pocketpicking. So much was 
the latter crime in vogue, that there was 
scarcely a day but there was one or more 
cases before the courts. I may give an 
instance or two. Mr Cocker, sen., florist — 
who in his younger days was the superin- 
tendent of a Sun-day school in Canal Road; — 
one day, while engaged as a teacher, got his 
handkerchief removed out of his pocket by 
one of his young scholars, who was caught in 
the act. Another day, Mr Chasser, the well- 
known policeman, caught a young girl in 
the act of .picking a pocket in the New 
Market, and took her into custody. On the 
way through the market a crowd followed 
up, and as he walked along he discovered a 
boy in the crowd in the very act of picking a 
pocket too. He made a grab and seized 
him also, and on the way to the Polioe Office 
the young scamp made a dash at Chasser' a 
hand, and set his teeth through it, and 
before he reached the office the blood wtw 
streaming from it. Bad as we aire now, we 
seldom see or read of such incidents as 
these. 

IGrbat lFirbs in the Orrr. 

I bare seen almost every large fire in 
Aberdeen for more than fifty years — the 
fires at the Bast Church, the New Market, 
Milne's woodyard, the Palace Theatre, etc., 
etc. To my mind, however, the grandest 
conflagration I ever saw, from a spectacular 
point of view* solely, was that at Miller's 
Chemical Works, one night in the early 
fifties, during the provostship of the late 
Sir Thomas Blaikie. An alarm, got out that 
the Bannenmiil was on fire. It tunned out, 
however, to be the chemical works. From 
the inflammable nature of the materials 
burning, great dense clouds of smoke rose in 
the air, and every now and again the flames 
rose up throuch the smoke. Great fears were 
entertained that the gasometers dose at 
hand would explode, and the Lord Provost 
himself and a number of the Magistrates 
and Councillors worked at tihe fire boss the 
whole night. For a week same of tihe liquid 
could not be bandied. 
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Chaptee VI. 



THE HARBOUR AND SHIPPING. 



Captain Pbnny and Anono Exploration. 

During the spring of 1860 Aberdeen' was 
stirred to its depths -by the departure of a 
well-known citizen, Captain. William Penny, 
to discover (if possible) traces of the fate or 
Sir John Franklin and) Ibis unfortunate 
associates. As is generally known, Sir John 
Franklin left tf» country in the sromtmer of 
1645, io command of two vessels, the 
"Erebus" and the * Terror," to try and 
discover a north-east passage in the Polar 
regions, wJhfcfa (has been the great ambition 
of all Atretic explorers (or generations. He 
roadbed the Arctic regions safely, and was 
spoken "by an Aberdeen whaler that year. 
That mas the last time Sir John and his 
orews were seen* alive. As time went on, 
and no news of them reached' thds country, 
the Government beoaime alarmed on their 
account, and one or two vessels were sent 
out in search of them, but in rain. Time 
went on, and, Sir John's wife getting 
seriously alarmed', two vessels were fitted 
out at Aberdeen— the " (Lad*? Franklin " and 
the "Sophia' 1 — and Captain Penny was 
placed in sole commend. The vessels left 
Aberdeen in April, in the presence of thou- 
sands of people, .who had crowded' down to 
the haribour to wish the voyagers GodVepeed. 
It is needless for me to say that Captain 
Penny was not much, snore fortunate in 
finding any trace of the navigators than the 
others who (had gone before; and on a 
second voyage, which he made in- 1863, the 
(results were no better. One or two other 
search 'parties were fitted out from Aber- 
deen after that, including one on the 
M Fox " ; but, as is well known, the traces 
by which the ultimate fate of the Franklin 



expedition was suumised were not discovered 
until some time afterward, when all hopes 
of there 'being any survivors had been riven 
up. A number of men belonging to Aber- 
deen and other towns in the north were with 
the Franklin expedition, and their families 
received their half-pay until the Govera- 
onent were fully assured that there could 
he none alive. Captain Penny was the hero 
of the hour. His portrait is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, along with others con- 
nected with the Arctic Exploration. 



Captain Mabtin. 

Another well-known figure in the East 
End of Aberdeen and upon the quay, about 
sixty years ago, was Captain Alexander 
Martin, who will 'be (better recognised as 
"Nosey Martin," so-called from a pro- 
tuberance on 'his nose. During the latter 
years of his life he acted as agent for the 
Shipwrecked Mariners' Society ; and he was 
universally liked among the sailors. His re- 
sidence for anany years was in Constitution 
Street, and his office was above ex-Lord 
Provost Meajrns'B shop. From the fact that 
he lived in more stirring times than the pre- 
sent — stirring as regards war and its 
attendant horrors— he came through more 
vicissitudes than fall to the lot of th* 
majority of mankind. (Besides having been 
wiretoked on two or three occasions, he under- 
went an infliction -which en some esses in 
those days was thought worse than death— 
namely, an imprisonment of a year or two 
in (France, his ship having been captured 
during tihe Napoleonic (wars in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 
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Shipping Rkminisotncbs. 

A sight we used to get every spring 
at the quayside was tne departure of 
the local Canadian emigrants. A number 
of vessels left regularly for Quebec in the 
timber trade, and used to make two voyages 
a season. Two of them in particular never 
sailed on the first trip without a cargo of 
human live stock ; and, like many others, I 
have seen many a sad parting scene on 
Waterloo Quay. The ships I refer to were 
the Berbioe, under Captain Elliot, a 
brother-in-law of the Duthie's, to whom 
the vessel belonged, and the St Lawrence, 
under the command of Captain Tulloch, 
father of Mr James Tulloch, who, 1 
remember, had just commenced business at 
that time at the corner of Garvock Street 
and St Clement Street, and lived a few 
doors farther down. In fact, all the houses 
in Footdee from the Pier up to and across 
the Canal Bridge, and along all the streets 
adjacent to the quays were occupied by 
shipbuilding and seafaring people. In 
Prince Regent Street alone in nine 
dwelling-houses — the whole number in the 
street — no fewer than thirteen shipmasters 
were located — which is not greatly to be 
wondered at considering the number of 
ships belonging to and frequenting the 
port. One day there might be scarcely one 
ship in the harbour, and perhaps next day 
the place would be packed with ships in 
tiers, in many places perhaps six deep. 

Sailors, especially on coal vessels, now on 
arrival hand over their vessels to the shore 
labourers, who, with their steam appliances, 
discharge her between tides ; but the sailors 
of fifty years ago, and less time than that, 
as soon as they got their sails and 
rigging into ship-shape, had to start away 
with the hand winch, and get the cargo out, 
and according to the demand they had to 
regulate the supply. A 100-ton brig or 
schooner was thought fairly smart if it 
could accomplish a coal voyage in three 
weeks. At the present day, a coal tramp 
steamer of 1000 tons has managed to make 
three voyages within one week. Another in- 
stance of the altered circumstances in con- 
nection with the harbour: — In 1861 the 
number of vessels owned in Aberdeen (and 



with a iew exceptions they att ifireqaented 
the iport) iwas 260, with a gross tonnage of 
61,767 tone, or "an average tonnage off 207 
tone, and of that number 234 m&te sailing 
vessels, and 16 steamships of eivwy de- 
scription, kuoluding tihe old Sea (Horse. 
This >was one of tine first of the steam, tugs, 
built about 1838; and the best work tne 
Harbour Commissioners got far her to do, 
they being (her owners, (was to bond 1 (hex into 
the dockgsjtes to (pump tihe water cot before 
thear commotion. The other stetaaners in- 
oludied the Victory, Dorothy, Paul Jones, 
and Samson tu^; the (Pest were the Leith 
and Clyde and Abeideen Steam (Navigation 
Company's boat©. 

The largest vessel belonging to the 
port in the early fifties was the 
City of London steamer (of Crimean 
War fame), 1116 tons; and the 
largest sailing vessels were iting Cromwell 
(barque) a«nki tfre Monarch (shap), both owned 
by the Cattos, the one of 707 tons and the 
other of 701 tons register, wthidb were 
thought " whoppers " in those days. 

Shipownebs. 

The principal owotars of shipping at that 
time were the Nicols, Duthies, Roses, J. T. 
{Ronnie, O. Leslie, and G. Thompson, ran., 
who at that time filled/ the provost's dhair. 
The Thompson ffrnm'e fleet of shops event at 
that early date oonmptriBod) (nine vessels — the 
smallest the Alexander Har,vey , of 292 tone ; 
the largest the Oliver Cromwell, 707 tons, 
and the total tonnage 3856. or an average 
of 428 tons par vessel. Tne firm's feurgest 
vessel at the present tiane. "tihe SoptoooJes, 
has a gross tonnage of 4673 tons, or 818 
tons imore than the <w(hole tonnage of the 
fleet of fifty years ago. 'Nothing shows the 
altered state of (matters with Tegairdi to 
Shipping more clearly than this. At the 
present date, not taking any account of 
fishing vessels, our snipping list has de- 
creased in number firom 250 to 107 vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 116,881 — an overage 
of 1083 tons iper vessel — theVe being only 25 
sailing vessels all told belonging to tbe jxnt, 
and 13 of the 26 belong to G. Mime's fever 
Line, <witih an average tannage of 1360. 

As itinera wens no big ocean tramps in 
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those days to swoop up a half -dozen email 
ships' ca&eoes, we "were well visited by 
Dutch galliots laden with (bones, gouda 
cheese, apples, etc. ; also Italians, J&assiaDS, 
Swedes, 'Jtanes, and Norwegians, with all 
aorta of cargoes. We (hack our spring fleet to 
America, the White Sea, and the Baltic; we 
had a nunnber of clipper brigs, in good trim, 
belonging to the Lime and Commercial 
CampanieB, engaged regularly im the cattle 
and paving stone trade to London, return- 
ing with fame in the summer (and coals in 
winter. We had also a large number of 
trim clipper schooners in the coasting trade 
belonging to tine dipping companies in 
addition to their steamers—the Aberdonian 
to Newcastle, the Fairy to (Leitih and) Shet- 
land, and itihe William Hogarth in the same 
trade. Tbe William Hogarth -went away 
with the Shetland mail on one occasion and 
•was never heard of again. We had also tine. 
Paragon and the O-aaetlle, in the Hull trade, 
as aflso -the Dee and the Bon, am the Glasgow 
trade. We 'had a goodly number of well- 
found ooiliere, and likewise, dot it be re- 
corded (it Was before the days of Samuel 
PlimeoU and Board of Trade load' lines), we 
had a goodly number of what were de- 
signated (and rightly, too, in too many 
oases) coffin snipe. There was tiever a 
winteor but a few of nbem strewed the north- 
east coast between Aberdeen and the fyne. 
(Notably one recurs to any recodleotion — nV 
Edwaid (brig), best knowm as "The OM 
Smiddy," wibose fate was foretold year after 
yeair, bat it was little (wonder in that 
particular Teasel's case, as she was 80 years 
old if she (was a day, having been built some 
time about 1760. 

Itor jog the .winter season in Aberdeen at 
that time, with tbe American and Baltic 
tra d ers being Said op, there were large 
numbers of sailors knocking about the 
quays. A few of tbe younger ones went to 
school, but the majority of them •were to be 
found (the younger ones, I mean) up at the 
Barrack Ml playing at the " bools " with 
the Bast-dDnd gamins, who generally con- 
trived, by fair means or foul, to 
win the bools from them, and then 
sell them back to the sailors; and I 
have often wondered since how Jack 
ever bad any compere to Htpend during a spell 



of a long winter at (borne. Has wages at 
that tame did not exceed the munificent sum 
of from 35s to 45s a month, and he had not 
even the (present-time (resource of the Naval 
Reserve which the remnant of our sailors 
have now to eke out their resources. 

Waterloo Quay at that time, from the 
foot of Coonmerce Street down as far as 
Mortimer's Pend, was a howling wilderness 
— nothing whatever, from ube Canal Basin 
till almost opposite the iLondon. boats, but 
causeway stone yards. There was a row of 
bouses in the line of Cental Terrace wtnrih 
ran right down past the foot of Church 
Street, and stopped before it unite reached 
the quay ; but .previous to the railway oom- 
|pany coming along the bed of the canal, and 
before Canal Lane was pulled down, it was 
a very pleasant place to live in, and a 
number of the best families in Aberdeen 
were located thereabouts. A weft-known 
onan of that tune, who was pretty gsraninent 
in puhlao affairs, was Dr A. C. Matthew, 
who added 'to his (healing reputation by 
carrying on a 'big lemonade manufacturing 
business, and who was married to one of 
John Duthie's daugjbters. 

Farther along towards the harbour you 
dame to Middfotihard, where lived another 
shipmaster of the old school, Duncan 
Walter, of the Heroine, another brother-in- 
law of the old Duthies. I (have often in- 
quired why Middlethird got that name, but 
I never got anyone to give a satisfactory 
answer to my query. The place has been, 
for many years non-existent. You came 
right 'along until you emerged upon Water- 
loo Quay, and the first door in Mortimer's 
Fend brought you to the residence of 
another brotiher-inrlaw of 'the Duthiee, 
Captain John Cargill, of the City of London, 
the man who (had the honour of piloting 
Queen Victoria into Aberdeen Harbour on 
her first visit in 1848. Captain Cargill bod 
two sons about any own age, whom I used to 
fraternise with, as also some of their cousins 
about the same age (odd John DuthaVs sons, 
I mean), and I remember tbe oldest one, 
John, coed when quite a young man, and 
the other, Captain William Caxgill, died 
about two or three years ago. Captain 
James Dutfoie is stfil alive, and for some 
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oooskbnMo time has aReuedhis occupation 
from ropcfhaniiDg to qropemaJang. 

Shipbuilding and Shipbuilders. 

There is no part of Aberdeen -where less 
material change ha* oocnrred daring the kusrt 
fifty years than in the lower parts of Foot- 
dee. There is, however, a great change in 
the mode oi working. At that time ship- 
wrights were the predominant workmen in 
the city, as the building of the Aberdeen 
clipper ships was ithen at its senihh ; and it 
was the ambition of almost every boy to be 
either a ship carpenter or a sailor. Messrs 
Dufchie, A. Hall and Sons, and Walter Hood 
and Co. (which iwas the name of Provost 
Thompson's firm, Walter Hood toeing the 
managing partner) for a great number of 
years never know what doll trade (meant, 
and as fast as one vessel went off the stocks 
the keel of another was immediately laid. 

The ship carpenters of that time were a 
very enterprising lot, for, as far back as 
1848, they (principally Hall's men) formed a 
co-operative society, this being either the 
second or the third society ever formed in 
Aberdeen. It was called the JTootdee Sav- 
ing Association, and it carried on business 
as grocers and 'bakers, in premises at Water- 
loo Quay, till far on in the fifties. But 
the business collapsed owing to the mem- 
bers 'having been unfortunate in those en- 
trusted with the management of affairs. I 
was a number of yearn in the concern during 
its earlier career, when it was thriving. The 
gentleman I served under succeeded the late 
Alexander Campbell, baker (father of the 
late (Rev. George Campbell, of the Free 
North Church), as salesman. Mr Campbell 
at that time opened a baker's shop in Yeats' 
Lane ; and I can remember the late minis- 
ter, then a student, going round ids 
father's customers with bread in the morn- 
ings 'before he went to school or college. 
Besides their co-operative shop, Hall's car- 
penters had a ship. She (was not a large 
one, being what ia termed a "sloop with a 
driver," and was called the Elizabeth. 

At that time, afanost next door to Mr 
Hall's house, was an erection which, in the 
p w sj on t advanced state of sanitary arrange- 
ments, mould *be voted a nuisance. It was 



required for an industry w&ioh is now totally 
defunct i© Aberdeen, and of very small pro- 
portions in other centres — the whale fishery. 
We had then three winders going regularly 
to Davis Straite— the St Andrew, Pacific, 
and Flamingo, and I believe that during the 
first year of the nineteenth century Aber- 
deen had from tea to fifteen) vessels em- 
ployed in that industry. The trade in this 
country is now of mnoitesimai importance 
compared to whet it was then. The whalers 
laid up for the winter at the top of the har- 
bour 'Where the irailwav station now stands. 

Another larue employer of labour in the 
district, who lived amongst hie workers, 
was the late Mr John Dntinie, sen. ; he re- 
sided for many years in Wellington Street, 
facing York Street. " Old John," as he was 
generally styled, -was a man of the good old 
type that called a spade a spade. He was a 
Tare joker to hoot. In those days, when the 
city was not so large, (people knew each 
other better than they do now — at least by 
sight— and nicknames were more common 
than they are now. One of our leading 
ministers, who was a strict Calvinist, was 
said to have owed his cognomen to Mr John 
Duthie. The story goes that a ship arrived 
in Aberdeen with a cargo of sulphur from 
Girgenti, in Sicily, unconsigned. The cap- 
tain*-* stranger— <was recommended to call 
upon tMr Duthie, which he did. His told his 
story ; he wanted a consignee. Mr Ihrbhie 
oould not think of anyone that was likely to 
take the cargo over. At last a happy 
thought struck him. He said he knew one 
gentleman iwho dealt largely in brimstone, 
and if the captain would try (rim he (might 
succeed k> getting the cargo disposed of. 
He accordingly sent him off to the minister 
in question. The reception the •poor cap- 
tain got may be readily imagined. Never- 
theless — so, at least, the story winds up — 
from that day forth the (minister was known 
as " Brimstone Johnnie." 

At the time of which I write, from the 
foot of Commerce Street down to opposite 
the London boat shed, there was nothing 
but a wilderness of stoneyards and logs of 
wood. The Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way was unheard of, and it was the middle 
of the fifties before even the Northern 
Agricultural Company oame into existence. 
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The Duthies had some " whoppers" of Alps 
in the American trade then, such as the 
Hero, (Heroine, Brilliant, etc., etc. Andrew 
Leslie, one of our first iron shipbuilders — 
who built the Gem over at Provost Blaikie's 
Quay, and who died a few years ago at New- 
castle almost a 'millionaire— and hie sister, 
who kept a grocer's shop in York Street, 
lived there ; as did: ex^OoanoiUor Skinner's 
father— John Skinner, the ooatbuilder— who 
was long in York Street before he •removed 
to Wetttn|gboo Street. I knew the Councillor 
when a boy. He is a genuine " Fittie bird " 
— nearly the only one who has been there all 
his life. 

Walter Hood was about the only man in 
all the shipbuilding (fraternity w(ho was not 
a genuine East-Ender. flis traffic death — 
as also that of Mr James Hall— threw a 
gloom ever Footdee for a long time. Mr 
Hood, one Saturday night, went on board a 
vessel <to see the captain before he sailed. 
The ship was lying at the top of the har- 
bour—almost opposite Weigh-House Square. 
The night was dark, and the vessel was the 
outside one of a tow of three or four. There 
were some planks to cross from one to the 
other. By some mischance, Mr Hood 
slipped off the plank between two of the 
vessels, and he was never again seen alive. 
The whole city was in a state of commotion 
next morning, as big guns were fired, on the 
idea that the concussion would raise the 
body to the surface. The noise brought 
thousands of people out of doors, wondering 
what the firing meant. However, the late 
David Ogilvio, referred to farther on, who was 
an adopt -with th^^rapplircg-irons succeeded 
in securing the body, after some trouble, 
almost at the very spot where it had sunk. 
Mr James Hall's death was not in the same 
manner, but it was almost as tragic. His 
firm had built a ram for the Japanese 
Government — the Jo-Sho-Maru. They got 
it safely launched, and were busy fitting it 
out at the east end of Provost Blaikie's 
Qoay, when one nigfbt Messrs Milne's wood- 
yard, directly opposite the ram, took fire — 
and a great conflagration it was. There was 
a southerly wind, which blew the flames in 
the direction of some vessels in the harbour, 
including the rani, which pat Mr James 



Hail into such a state of excitement--he 
being in dndifferent health sit the time — that 
he dropped down dead. He was sadly 
mourned and deeply lamented by all classes 
of the community. 



Shipping Details— Oltppbbs. 

I remember the first two tugboats that 
were in Aberdeen — the Paul Jones and the 
Seahorse. They were almost used up at the 
formation of the Victoria Dock. After them 
came the Dorothy and the Victory tugs. A 
number of us boys were allowed on board 
the 'Dorothy to wash decks, etc.; and, as 
payment, we were allowed to go out to sea 
with her far thiat tide ; and not a few of the 
East-finders cot many a good pitch in the 
bay on board of her. But we were not 
allowed on board the Victory, of which the 
late Captain Gauld, the pilotmaster, was 
skipper for many years. I have often 
wondered what was the ultimate fate of a 
great many of the hundreds of wooden sail- 
ing vessels which at that time .belonged to 
the port. Numbers, undoubtedly, went to 
the bottom, but the greater proportion must 
have been broken up at one time or other, 
as there are few of them to be seen nowa- 
days. We had some crack coasting clippers 
then— the " Fairy " and the "William 
Hogarth " in the wetland winter trade, the 
11 Paragon " and the " Gazelle " to HuB," the 
" Scottish Maid " to Newcastle, the " Dee " 
and the "Don" to Glasgow by Forth and 
Clyde Canal, the " Granite," <r, Luna," and 
others in the London stone and cattle trade, 
etc., etc. All these sailing vessels were said 
to go as fast as the steamers, with any sort 
of a fair wind ; and it was nothing very un- 
common for 20 or 30 to arrive in the bay at 
one tide. While speaking about dippers, I 
may mention, as a specimen of what was 
going on at Footdee at that time, that I 
remember three large clipper vessels being 
aH launched within an hour one afternoon 
towards the end of the forties— the " John 
Banyan" from Hood's yard, the "Ben 
Macdhui w from Hall's, and the ■ Countess of 
Sealfteld " from Duthae's. Thk was a red- 
letter day that has not been equalled since. 
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[Famous Boas Hrnjms. 

One of tike outstanding amusements of 
the boys in Aberdeen fifty yeans ago waa 
boat-sailing on Sunday afternoon*. At that 
time there "were two boat hirers. They 
mere known far and wide amongst the boys, 
and the two could only boast of a pair ox 
legs between them. What old "boy" in 
'Aberdeen does not recollect " Davie Ogilvie " 
and "Cripple Campbell "P Bray Sunday 
the pair were to he found, .with their 
ramshackle fleet of boats/ at the " Fottie o' 
Dee," a spot well sung and much iwritten 
about, but now the centre of the Fish 
Market. " Davie Ogilvie " had one or two 
fairly decent 'boats that (he let out to those 
who were able to afford it, but "Cripple 
Campbell's" were a sorry lot, being 
generally a lot of old ships' boats that be 
bought for "a mere song." He cued to 
cobble ithem up himself, give them a coat 
of pitch, and sometimes, if he was in a 
temperate mood, they got a coat of paint; 
bat as his charges were low, they eurted no 
as well aa better ones, as the slowest of 
them could generally cover a mile in two 
hours, which was the time allowed for six- 
pence. Who that ever knew Campbell will 
forget the Tarn o* fihanter bonnet he always 
wore on (Sunday and Saturday, the short 
jacket reaching only to his waist (the fashion 
with men and hoys at that time), the. dirty 
face and hands — which I believe were not 
washed onee in six months — and the in- 
variable high-water imark around his mouth 
from chewing tobacco, a substantial quid 
of which was ever in his cheek, except when 
he took it out to drink a glass of rum, said 
ram 'being drunk as often as he had three- 
pence? I said that there were two legs 
between the two; when I recollect, Camp- 
bell (bad both his legs, hut one of them 
irang horizontally from the knee. I re- 
memiber another hoy and (myself once 
bought an old shop's boat for a trifle. It was 
sadly in want of repairs, and we, not know- 
ins Cripple Campbell " so well then as we 
did after, gave hnn the job to put her in 
order, and also appointed him caretaker. 
In a very short time she ate her own head 
off in the shape of coats of tar— the said tar, 
be it "understood, went down Campbell's 
throat, not on to the boat. I got so dds- 



rated with sHpowning at that time that I 
have never been ambitions to repeat the 
experiment. "Davde Ogilvie," as I have 
already said, had a better class of boats, 
and it is not so very many years since he 
died. His son and a brouuer continue the 
letting-out of boats at Victoria Bridge. 

The "Poutie" was the regular bathing- 
place for all those who preferred fresh water 
to sea water; and at aneal hours especially 
there would be hundreds of urchins disport- 
ing themselves in the water, some learning 
to swim, while those who had already 
learned, if they were able to swim across 
the river at higjh water, were looked upon as 
something more than human. 

(Habboub Obaraotmbs. 

A well-known character at the har- 
bour was " Old Johnnie Cromhie," and his 
"coffin." Johnnie <wtas one of a race of 
characters that need to flab kn the harbour 
channel, and sometimes, if the day was 
very fine, would attempt the bay. Johnnie 
was an old (man-of-war's man. who came 
originally from tNewburch, and fought his 
country's battles under Lord Nelson, and in 
his latter days (it was said he ttoved %M about 
90) used to be found 1 with his hand lines in 
the " Bum," in a coffin-shaped punt, which 
all the boys knew as "Johnnie Crombie's 
coffin." Johnnie had the peculiar gift — 
•which the majority of the sea-going frater- 
nity possess— of spinning interminable yarns. 
These yarns generally had 1 to be swallowed 
by the listener with the proverbial grain of 
salt. One of John's stories, which will 
serve as a specimen, was that " on the ship 
in which he served under Kelson he was the 
only man on board that was allowed to 
swear, and that was <£or good behaviour." 
Another of Johnnie's set was "Jock 
Walker," who was the (hardiest old fisher- 
man I ever remember. "Jock" would he 
found sitting in his boat fishing in the 
" Barn " in the heaviest snowstorm or amidst 
torrents of rain and wind, quite well pleased 
with himself and seemingly impervious to 
the weather, and "iKtrsty," his wife, was 
always to be found down at the boat landing 
at the fixed time with her creel, waiting for 
" Jook," and off she went to sell the fish, wet 
Or dry. 
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An original character well-known in Foot- 
dee at that time was Charley Hillyer, the 
carver. Charley was a Cockney of the 
Cockneys. He was brought to Aberdeen by 
some of the shipbuilders, there being a good 
deal of carving required in those days of 
wooden ships — the trade then being at its 
best — in the shape of wooden figure- 
heads, scrolls, etc., etc., and a number of 
people were kept constantly employed at 
that sort of work. Charley's workshop was 
on Waterloo Quay, -where some of the 
London Company's sheds now stand, next 
door to Mrs Anderson's public-house, which 
stood back a little from the quay. Charley 
himself, although clever, was about the 
most conceited little man I ever knew. His 
height was only about 5ft. Sin. or 4in. He 
was always dressed in the top fashion of the 
day. A saying of his came to be proverbial 
at Footdee— -" My brother Tom is the best 
caw-ver in the world, but I can beat him." 
However, tftiere was another uuiog besides 
carving in which he did excel, and that was 
as a shot. It was said he seldom or never 
missed his mark. Another artist in the 
same line, and in the same locality, but of 
another stamp altogether, was James 
Wkhart, jun.-—Jamie being quite a jolly, 
unassuming fedikow, and a olever hand 1 with 
the chisel. And there was jofly John Lyon, 
mine host of the London Tavern, who was 
universally known throughout Footdee as 
the dispenser of a good dram. John was an 
Englishman, a native of Liverpool, who 
came to Aberdeen as manager of the boiler- 
maker department of Messrs Abernethy and 
Company. Nearly next door to him was 
" Autd Johnnie Xhiffus," the ship chandler 
and iron shipbuilder, whose place of business 
was a great rendezvous of those engaged in 
shipping and shipbuilding. 

" Thi Monster." 

In connection with shipping, another 
well-known figure in his day comes to my 
reoofttectioifc— one iw-ho, aitihougjh not an 
East-Ender by residence, was as well known 
in every part of the city as any of the 
characters I have already referred to— James 
Fraser, better known as "The Monster." 
The very mention of hie name will bring 



pleasurable recolleotione to the minds of 
hundreds of middle-aged Aberdonians. 
"Jamie" Fraser was one of the most 
original of men. Although not an 
Aberdonian by birth (he hailed originally 
from Upper Deeside), he spent the greater 
part of his life in Aberdeen, being an over- 
seer with the Aberdeen Coinmeroial Com- 
pany (for a great number of years. Jamie, 
from my first remembrance of him when I 
was a boy, was a perfect Anakim of upwards 
of six feet, and was stout in proportion. He 
used to pride himself on the amount of meat 
and liquor ho could consume, and although, 
he was not a perfect Adonis, either in figure 
or gait, it was in nowise owing to his size 
that he received his cognomen. In fact, he 
was the originator of the name himself. 
From the nature of his employment, the 
dispensing of hospitality to the Company's 
customers fell to his lot; and he used to 
brag that it was a common ooourrenoe " ony 
morning to hae ten haH-gjiUa afore his 
brakfast, an' nae a bit the waur." About 
the beginning of the sixties, however, " a 
change came o'er the spirit of his dream," 
and, as he used to tell often afterwards, he 
began to feel the bad effects of this drink- 
ing. He thought it time to stop it. He 
became a total abstainer and publio 
lecturer ; and it was in the (latter capacity 
that he got so publicly known, especially 
amongst the young women and men, who 
flocked to has meetings, where they were 
sure of a good evening's entertainment. 
From the day he took the total abstinence 
pledge, at all times, in season and out of 
season, James denounced that u monster, 
alcohol," and it was from his steady use of 
the expression that the word came to be 
personally applied to himself. 

James formed a Teetotal Society— of 
which he himself was perpetual president — 
from amongst the labourers at the lime 
sheds and others, including one or two old 
sailors. The society held its meetings 
weekly, for a number of years, in a hall in 
the OaBowgate known as " The Bogs and 
MonkeyB Hall" (from an entertainment of 
that kind having been once there), and the 
publio were invited to the meetings, which 
used to be crowded regularly. A collection 
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at the door was requested, to which the 
young men generally acceded ; but some of 
the young women, when they had not the 
necessary coin, generally managed to get 
hold of a braes button, while, if that was 
not forthcoming, they just drew their hand 
across the plate. James, from his daily 
intercourse with the sailors on board the coal 
and lime ships, used to affect the nautical 
(phraseology, and "Sons o' Neptin'" and 
" Half a gill— sax baps ony day, boys," were 
some of the occasional flowers of rhetoric he 
indulged in. Another of his stock phrases 
was— "Noo, boyB, we'll tatf the monster, 
well tak* the rascal, and we'U. doon the 
Gallowgate wi' 'im, and we'll doon the 
Broadgate, and we'll doon the Shiprow, and 
doon the Shore Brae, and sink him in sax 
faddoms o' water, boys." 

In 1670, when tbe Good Templar Order 
found its 'way to Aberdeen, so many joined 
it that on its first anniversary 6000 of its 
members (went on a " celebration " trip to 
Keith-Hall. Jamie Fraser joined the Order. 
A new k)dfee was formed, with Jannie and 
tbe late James Stewart, a mason at the 
bead of affairs, and nothing would satisfy 
James but that it should be called "The 
Anchor of Hope Lodge." His nautical pro- 
cKvities still remained, and for a good num- 
ber of years he wrought well for the cause; 
and I am (happy to say that a number of 
fads converts are still sticking to their 
colours. Latterly (tbe by tibia time being a 
widower) he took unto himself another wire, 
and, like his Scriptural •prototype who was 
invited to a feast, made the same excuse, 
and gradually withdrew (himself from any 
active service for some time before his death 
— his end being accelerated hj some unf or- 
wonate speculations in which he was in- 
vorved. Jamie was also for several years 
treasurer of the Northern Friendly Society, 
when Ha office was in St 'Nicholas Street, 
before it had reached its present prosperous 
condition. This worthy man was born long 
before the days of School 'Boards, which, 
perhaps, partly accounted for the grotesque 
arrangement of his sentences, never to be 
forgotten bj those who heard him once or 
twice; but his droll another-wit and sym- 
io heart will keep hoe memory green 



in the recollections of those who knew and 
understood the man. 

" Tamkb Jack." 

Besides the three principal shipbuilding 
yards already referred to, there iwere, up till 
within twenty yearn ago, other two on that 
onoe well-known spot, the Inches (now Pro- 
vost Jamieson's Quay). One was carried on 
by the late Mr William Ttothfe and) the other 
by (Messrs John Humphrey and Company, 
where a large number of creditable speoi- 
ments of the Aberdeen clipper were pro- 
duced. Towards tbe end of their career as 
shipbuilder, however — the day of wooden 
ships having almost gone by-— tbe business 
gradually dwindled away. The first man 
who commenced shipbuilding on the Inches 
was in his time a weM-known character 
about the quay—John dohonidt, or Smith, 
better known as "Yankee Jack." I was 
on*e well versed in " Yankee's" history. 
He was, I believe, a iDnbdbman. Jack 
was a big, burly, lsjughing-faeed man, 
about six feet in heiglbt, and stout in pro- 
portion. 'At one time he kept a hotel on 
the quay, but the business be followed prin- 
cipally, and at which he made some for- 
tunate hits, was the buying on of old 
wrecks, snob as iron steamers principally. 
In the case of one of the Leith and Clyde 
steamships which went ashore at the dove 
(it was either the Duke of Richmond or the 
Royal Sovereign, I forget which) it was said 
he got thrice as much for the boilers alone 
as he paid for the whole lot. Another gold 
mine for the salvors was a German- 
Americain liner that went ashore about 
Rattray Head. The brass recovered was 
alone worth a great many hundred pounds. 
" Yankee Jack " built one or two respectable 
craft, some of which were engaged in the 
Australian and South African trade. It 
was after She gave up business tbat John 
Humphrey commenced, he having been 
Jack's draughtsman. The wreck of the 
Duke of Sutherland in 1883 was the first job 
he had in the salvage line, and it turned 
out successfully for him; in fact, put him 
on his feet, and he was ably backed by 
Messrs John, William, and Alexander 
Duthde, sen., who took an interest in Irim. 
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The Inches (now Provost Jamieson'a 
Qua/), prior to the shipyards referred to 
being planted there, was green grass aU 
along the centre, and the housewives in 
the immediate locality utilised it u a 
bleeefagreen, lor wibirib it wee weH fitted, 
there toeing no restriction ae to the ate of 
it by all *nd sundry. It was the happy 
huirtiag-gronmd of eil the urchins far and 
near, for all sorts of games and pastimes 
(football, I may mention, was then un- 
known). One favourite diversion was sail- 
ing in the harbour on a plank. The police 
in those daye did not eeem to give them- 
selves any trouble About what we did, and 
we got leave to enjoy ou rs el ves aft it to our 
hearts 9 content. There was then a great 
demand at the nortib of England collieries 
for Shetland ponies, and they used to arrive 
in droves of 30 to 40 ate time with the Shet- 
land boat, for franehipment to Newcastle. 
Somthnes they would reaohi Aberdeen a day 
or two 'before the Velocity (the Newcastle 
boat) sailed; and then uhey were generally 
pastured on the Inches until it was time 
to take them on board. No sooner wee the 
word 'passed that there Iwere (ponies on the 
Inches than every one of us was off " hot 
foot" to have some fun with them, and 
emulate the feats of "Masetppa" — and a 
character of the present day, " Buffalo Bill." 
I often wonder a number of us were not 
seriously injunod, as we generally rushed in, 
and each secured an animal and mounted- 
only, in nine cases out of ten, to be sent 
flying over their heeds 'before we knew 
where we were* 



The back part of the Inches, between the 
green grass and tihe river, wae solely taken 
up by woodyendB, lor the production of 
raA way sleepers end pit props—a bnsi- 
ness largely carried on in those days, bet 
now defunct. "Whet is produced now ii 
wrought up where the wood is out, sad 
oonreyed to He destination fay railway. He 
whole of the wood that came from Beetle 
at that time was brought to the riverside 
in tree lengths, and then formed' into rafts 
of, perhaps, 20 or 30 trees. If uhe season 
was dry, the raits had to remain until such 
time as a fresh or spate came on, when 
each raft was sent off in oherge of one of 
a hardy race of men, called "rafters" or 
* floaters," who, with nothing but a pole to 
guide ham, bcou^iJt the mmwieidiy mass 20 
or 00 oniles down the river to Aberdeen. 
It was rather a precarious employment, and 
now and again— thougih rarely— a fatal ac- 
cident oeourred, such as in shooting bridges, 
more especially if the current was strong. 
On tihe whose, however, the "rafters" 
generally Tenoned the city sale and sound, 
and found their kray ihome again as best they 
could to resume the operation. T%e regular 
place for landing the rafts was about half- 
way between the Chain Bridge and the 
Pottie o 1 Dee, where they were broken up, 
and the trees hauled up the hank fay horses 
to the Iwoodyardb referred to, where the 
wood was cut to the lengths required; and 
a (housewife got as many clippings as she 
could carry home for a penny— and even 
gratis, if she happened not to have a 
penny. 
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Chapteb VII. 
MORE "CHARACTERS." 



"Pom" OftAMT. 

I remember another famous character 
who sometimes worked on the quay — the im- 
mortal " Jeems " Grant, otherwise " Pfezie " 
Grant. As far back as I can. renumber 
him, u Fi£zie" was a denizen of Rhind's 
Court, Gallowgate. His father was a 
soldier, and bad lost a leg in his country's 
service, for which he received a pension. 
One of his 'brothers was a carpet weaver- fox 
many Tears at HaddWs Carpet Works, in 
Wapping Street, now merged in the Joint 
Station ; another was a soldier. Both, were 
men about the usual stature, although 
«' Jeemsfe" heigh* scarcely reached 4ft. 6in. 
When beside: his wife, who was a tall woman, 
" Jeems " looked like a little boy with his 
mother. Although I cannot remember him 
as other than a " wiseneaVfaaed, eankered- 
looking carle, 91 yet he was a strong, sinewy 
little fellow, and could lift weights and 
carry burdens that many a big anan would 
hare sunk fonder. On one occasion, the late 
Mr John Webster, baker, Green, was getting 
some floor delivered 1 at has shop door when 
"Pizzie" made his appearance. With his 
usual pertness, he oomaneneed to criticise 
the carter who was delivering the sacks, 
whereupon Mr Webster said to him — 
" Jeems, ye canna carry a sack." " What'll 
ye wager?" says "Pizzie." "Weel, Jeems," 
said -Mr Webster, * if you will carry a sack 
into the shop, Til gie yon eaxpenoB.'' 
•Bone," said " Jeems "; and, by hook or 
crook, lie anwnsged to stagger into the shop 
with the 20 stones on (his hack ; hot it was 
aX he could manage, which was not had 
for a man of his size. On another occasion, 
however, in which he, with his usual con- 
ceit, wanted to show off (his powers, he came 
off second foest. ThereasedtolbsastsJblintt 
at the foot of Young Street, where Loch 
Street Brewery now stands. One day a 
stoat farm servant was delivering some 
grain, in sacks, and "Jeems," being about 
hand, started to "chaff" the countrymen, 



telling faun that he dad not know the way 
to carry grain sacks, and that he ("Jeems *) 
could carry them better himself. * Keep 
yourse? quate," said the countryman, " an' 
we'll see fat ye can dae." " Fissie '' kept 
arguing away at the man until the job was 
completed, when the countryman deli- 
berately went up to M Piszie," and, catching 
(hold of him by the hack of the neck, coolly 
lifted him up and deposited him in the ash- 
pit — to the uproarious delight of the as- 
sembled urchins, (who assisted in fishing *»i ™ 
out in a dilapidated' condition. 

"Pizzie'a" general attire consisted of a 
dark velveteen coat, which reached to his 
heels ,* •pantaloons about six sizes too large, 
and turned up almost to the knees; a 
cap with about three reefs m it to bring it 
down to the size; and an old muffler, or 
handkerchief, about six times round his 



neck. "Pizzie" and his wife lived for a 
number of years in ORfaind's Court, GaUow- 
gate. The: late Mr iMacsAdoiwie, brusfcmaker, 
owned some of the (dilapidated property 
there, and "Pizzie" was a tenant of £— 
or, rather, was a squatter on the property, 
as I believe the owner was afraid to go down 
the court to look after rents or anything 
eke, and so numbers of the residenter* got 
leave to do as they liked. In the house in 
which " Pizzie " lived, the " tenants " found 
it too irksome to go through from one room 
to another, as they ought to have done, so 
they eimjpW (bored a hole through the lobby 
partition, by which they came in and went 
out; and inobodyever tailed them in ques- 
tion ejbout it. Bow "Pizzie' 1 lived was a 
mystery . Bj& sometimes did a ttttfeworkasa 
coal-heaver; sometimes he got other labour- 
ing jobs. He had at fan wvfas about him, 
and there was a number of people he period- 
ically visited, who assisted him. There were 
several tailors' and other workshops that he 
regularly visited, wfiere the men got a bit of 
fun with him in exchange for a few half- 
pence. "Jeems" used to smoke a cutty 
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about 11 inches long, and (he always had a 

pipe-top, whidb be calletf his M li*M«." He 

used regularly to -Wait Mr Gray, watchmaker, 

Nethorkirkgate, and other watchmakers, for 

a "tottie otetn .to hie teddae/' and if he did 

not get that he got something else. 

Whenever we boys wanted to bait 

" Pizzie," we, knowing our man, went about 
itsyfet^niift^ally.Oiiehafl^ofTiflOBedtoetart 

to " rug" and tug at him, audi the other Ibaif 
professed to aide with him. H Pizzie " then 
commenced to tela his friends his general 
grievances — which were ordinarily very 
comical — until they got out of him all he 
had to say, when the whole gang began to 
pull and haul at him. He would get per- 
fectly savage, and then woe betide the nn~ 
kvoky rattbtn Uhat ifieM 1 into has dutches, for 
* Pizzie " belaboured him most unmercifully. 
When we got him perfectly enraged, we 
generally thought it time to decamp, leav- 
ing him master of the situation unt£L such 
time as we came across him again, when we 
attempted the same old game. Although 
not a drunkard in the ordinary sense, 
"Pizzie" was always open for a glass, or 
as anany glasses (as anyone «wae inclined to 
give him; and numbers of people used to 
take him away and fill him drunk for no 
other reason than to get fun out of him. 
Although he was voluble at most times, he 
was ten times more so when in that condi- 
tion ; and he was not over-particular as to 
his liquor. For a long time the waiters at 
Raneome's Coffee Booms, Market Street 
(now Davidson's), used! to keep a jar of 
"all-sorts" for "PizzieV' special delecta- 
tion, for which he generally called. The 
"aH-eorte" consisted of the "heel-tape" of 
all and sundry liquors consumed on the pre- 
mises, and a little of it went a long way, as 
"Pizzie" often found in his experience. 
One day, on coming out of Raneome's, a 
young fellow got hold' of him by the back 
of the neck, and started off down the street, 
pushing " Pizzie " before him at full speed, 
and he never halted with him till he was 
along the Cross Quay. " Pizzie " used to 
say that it was hie quickest race, and he 
thought it wae to be has last one— he got 
0udh a (fright. 



During his latter years, "Piano" Grant 
took to wandering about the country. He 
used to- go to Dundee ; but whether he had 
any friends there, or how he lived when he 
was there, I really cannot tell. On several 
occasions he tramped to 'Dundee and back, 
and it waa after tramping from that city 
that, weak and exhausted, he was discovered 
lying at the roadside, near Aberdeen. He 
waa removed to Oldimachar Poorhouse, and 
shortly afterwards became an inmate of 
$t .Nidhoks Poarhouee, where he died, an 4th 
July, 1870, aged 70 years. He waa buried 
in ©t Peterfe Cemetery. My oidt Mend, Mar 
James Ogg, well known as a poet> wrote au 
"In memoriaan" poem on "Pizzie." It 
•runs as follows : — 

" Where much It given, much will be required." 

Inspire me, I charge you, ye Muses sublime, ; 
Hush! Nature, I pray thee, and list to my rhyme; 
The heart o' your minstrel it riven in twa ; 
I'm thlnkin' on Pissie— but Piute's awa\ 

There's mony will miss him, we'll a' feel a want, 
The toon's incomplete since we lost Pixsie Grant ; 
Oauld, oauld are their hearts— oh ! they're nae men 

evBa 
Wha think nae on Pissie since Piaaie's awa'. 

Ah, laddies! ye're greetin'; wee!, greet tin yVre 

tired, . 

Ye lost a gweed playmate when Pissie expired. 
Ye ill-trickit urchins 1 on whom will you fix 
8ae humorous as Pissie, sae up to your tricksT 

I'm nae to upbraid; ye min' brawly 7***'* 
Hoo angry he was when ye tittet his laUs ; 
Hoo fiercely he glared while ye fearless did chant— 
" Halloo, little Pissie I Halloo, Pissie Grant I" 

Ye min* hoo he cursed ye for lll-trickit geets, 
An' chased ye thro' alleys, thro' bleachgreena 

arf r ft ||t, g| * 

He ran like a deer— 4ho' his legs were but sma> 
When ye shouted " Pissie 1"— but Pissie's awa*. 



Ah. laddies! nae malr he will Join In the ohiwo , 
He's sleepin', puir bodie, in death's oauld embrace, 
Oor tears to his memory unstinted will fa' ; 
A queer fish was Pissie— tout Pissie's awa'. 

Thou grim, grinnin* spectre, thou death-dealing kins;. 
Why did ye tak' Pissie, the puir little thing? 
'I'm sure ye mlcht fa'en on a worthier prise— 
At least on a man o" respectable sise. 

But ems' is yer triumph, grim monarch, I wot ; 
His puir little body may moulder an* rot 
In the dark, clammy grare where his forefathers lie. 
But his soul may have fled to the regions on high. 

If landed on high, I will rooch he has seen 
Great lots o' kent folkles free dear Aberdeen ; 
Oh ! glorious thocht, they will hall as a sant 
The crabblt bit mannle we oa'd Pissie Grant. 
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Bat boo my memento I'll bring to a dose. 
In peaoefol seclusion fait dost shall repose; 
Yet I think oor brare toonsmen, end baUlies en* a\ 
Micht raise a bit statue since Piszie's awa\ 

I mm* on the mannie since lint bairn. 
I don t think my etene would be Ust on the cairn ; 
Let s rear a niee monument, poltahed fa' brew. 
In mem'ry o' Pissle, 'cause Ramie's awa v . 



(t 
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I recollect another Footdee worthy, the 
well-known "Eeley (oihr) Betty." Betty, 
who angun&y bailed jram uhe "Sonusr," 
was an employee at the boil-house in York 
Street, where the whafte and seal blubber 
was prepared for the market— an industry 
now totally defunct in Aberdeen. Forty or 
fifty yearn ago, where Lime Street now is, 
there was a great number of small house* 
between St dement Street and the Back 
Boad {now Clarence Street)— known as 
Middletfcird— 4fee (houses being built in every 
shape and form. Betty had a slight impedi- 
ment in ter speech, and she spate as if she 
always had a cold in her head. She wore 
the egg-shaped mutch or head-dress and a 
man's jacket. She kept her hands generally 
in the (pockets, and >nm<ir went without her 
pipe and snuff-mull. She was " hail fellow 
well met " with both rich and poor. Betty 
had a great weakness for snuff— a habit 
wfaioh iwas rery orach indulged in in those 
days. 'Her tin snuff-mull ibeing empty one 
day, she thought she saw a chance of getting 
it replenished. Seeing (Mr James Hall and 
another gentleman in conversation, she 
walked up to them, snuff-box in hand, giving 
it the usual three taps. She then held it 
out, with "Bister 'Aid, hib a prboh o* sump." 
Mr HaH took the box and opened it. " Ah, 
??W te ■***» "I find the box is empty." 
I ked dat," said Betty, u put I jiat thought 
▼on would tie be somethin , to fiil't, Bister 
'AH." Needless to say, she got it. One day 
two gentlemen were discussing the merits 
of » new Teasel on the quay, and they were 
arguing as to who buflt it. One maintained 
rt was Mr Hall, and the other that it was 
JMr Hood. Betty, who had overheard the 
conversation turned round to the gentle- 
men and said— " If you gib me somethin', 
PI1 tell you." «« Agreed," said the gent&e! 
men, handing her a trifle. "Was it Mr 



Hatt?" said one.. " Doo," said Betty. "Mr 
HoodP" said the other. "Doo," again said 
Betty, adding— u Id wis deather Bister 'AH 
dor faod, bit Bister 'All's carpeders." She 
then marched off, thinking she had said 
something very smart. An acquaintance of 
Betty's— « young man— had .been promoted 
to be captain of a small collier. Having 
heard of his arrival, she marched over to 
the quay, just about the breakfast hour, and 
seeing him prepare to set oat for breakfast, 
she saluted him, to the amusement of the 
crew — "Hi I Jibie, fou are ye? Could ye 
gie's a pittie ooalP" "Jimmie ' gcod- 
naturedly went and looked for the largest 
piece of coal he could find, and carried it 
ashore for her, when she asked him — " Jibie, 
ye bight oaxry't tib one aerost." The simple- 
minded man, amidst the merriment of the 
bystanders, put it below his arm till he came 
to Betty's door. She then took it from him, 
with— u That'll tee, Jibie, tbink'ee," and 
marched in. " Jimie's" wife's wrath when 
she heard the story was unbounded. 

Betty invariably wore a brae baize petti- 
coat, and, whenever 'her " cruisie " required 
replenishing, she divested herself of her pet- 
ticoat, dipped it in the "bluber vat," and 
then carried it home over her arm. When 
she got home, she wrung the oil out of it, 
•hong it up for the night, and put it on again 
in the morning. A nrannber of the coopers 
employed at the boilyard, taking an airing 
on the beach one Sunday morning, descried 
Betty at a common, occupation of her's — 
searching for waifs and strays along the 
shore, she being a bit of a "wrecker." They 
resolved to have a bit of fun with her, and 
set to work as follows : — As she was at some 
distance from them, and was coming in their 
direction very slowly, they aH hid them- 
selves, with ■the exception of one, who laid 
himself flat on the sands, with his face down- 
wards and his arms spread out, like a 
drowned man. As Betty approached, she 
quickened her step until such time as she 
reached the strange object, when she 
stealthily aproached his feet, then touched 
his legs, and mattered, " A cork!" She 
then gradually brought up her hands in 
the direction of his .pockets, and was in the 
act of throating them m, when the sup- 
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posed corpse gave himself a stretdb and 
omitted a groan. This was too much, for 
Betty } -who fled across the Links in terror, 
shouting out at the top of her voice as she 
raa, "AIiy* 1 oorkl" She never halted till 
she reached her own domicile. The seaside 
saw no more of her as long as she lived. 
Many other episodes could be told of Betty, 
bat the above wfll suffice. 

" FnHntwros "— Thqi Fish BCabxr. 

In these days a great game among us boys, 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, was 
to go and flan at Doimiouth, where we need 
to catoh a few flounders, generally not larger 
than the face of a watch ; hence the name we 
gave them of " watch faces." As we were 
■usually not in time, or too lazy, to dig for 
bait, we went on a plundering expedition 
to procure it. At that time — and, perhaps, 
sometimes vet, for anything I know to the 
contra^— «Wing the summer months, the 
fisher women need to go in parties along the 
shore in search* of bait for themselves in 
the shape of sand or silver eels. They had 
a very fine-meshed net, covered in some 
parts with flannel, and they used to wade 
into the sea, holding out the net, and every 
now and again come ashore with it and 
transfer the contents into a " murlan." A 
number of us would wait until they had gone 
into the sea again, when we filled our caps 
out of the murlans and off we went like 
deer. The " neherwivee " would pursue us 
hotfoot, and often we narrowly escaped cap- 
ture. Woe betide us had we been caught ! 
When I was a boy I would not have gone 
into the Fishers' Square for love or money, 
for fear I would be identified as one of the 
culprits. Under the altered conditions of 
the fishing industry in Aberdeen a fisher 
woman's 'life is very pleasant compared with 
what it was then, when they had the whole 
of the fisn to carry from Pocra Pier up to 
the old Fish Market, at the foot of Market 
Street (now the site of the Post Office). A 
woman might then be seen bending under 
a load that it sometimes required two men 
to lift upon her back. Any old residenter 
about York Street or Pocra Pier cannot but 
be struck with the great contrast between 
the bustle that used to pervade the locality 



at that time, especially at night, and the 
quiet of the present time, owing in great 
measure to the removal of the Orkney and 
Shetland Shipping Company's landing wharf 
to the dookgates. Ai that time there were 
three public-houses within a stoneuhrow of 
Fishers' Square ; now there is not one. 

In the "Potteree" lived a well- 
known couple— Betty Allan and her hus- 
band, "Geordie" (better known as "Tur- 
pentine"). Mrs Allan, who was a kindly, 
pawky little woman, tor very many yesrr 
used to keep the only fixed stall there wat 
in the old Fieh Market, and supplied all and 
sundry with fresh fish, there being then very 
few, if any, fishmongers' shops. Old Geordie 
(" Turpentine ") used to be seen every after- 
noon marching up to the market to escort 
his better-half home. 

Female " Ghabaotbbs." 

Another well-known face in the old Fish 
Market was "Mrs Tarn Dearie." In those 
days, the fisherwomen sold their own fish, 
and a number of them, besides selling them 
in the market, used to go with them, in their 
creels, to the houses of their friends and 
customers. Friendships were thus com- 
menced with up-town people, and many 
funny stories used to be told in this connec- 
tion. Mrs Dearie lived in the days before 
school boards. She had ideas of her own 
upon things dn general, and could give one 
the vernacular to perfection in the quaintest 
fashion. One day the old lady called at the 
door of a friend, when the following con- 
versation ensued: — ''Are ye in, GrinnieP" 
said Mrs (Dearie, ceiling up the stair. a Is 
that you, Dearie ? Come awa' up," was the 
answer. "A 'inna time the day, ma lammie ; 
Fve bidden ower lang, and it's time I wis 
'ante. I vet cried in to lat ye ken I 'ad 'ard 
frae oor Davie." " Pm glaid o' that," was 
the reply. * Foo as he, and faur is he P" 
" Ow, Va fine, and fin he vrote me the ship 
vis new landit at Wallop-a-razor. Gweed 
day, ma lammie." 

Another well-known woman in Footdee 
was Jenny Kemlo. Jenny kept a candy- 
shop— almost opposite (Davidson's ropework 
— which, was known to every youngster, and 
where she manufactured and sold the afore- 
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said dainty. It was the ordinary black 
"claggum" made from common molasses, 
and she was terribly annoyed by the gamins 
of the day, -whose notions of "meum" and 
14 tuum " were rather haay . Another Jenny 
comes to my reco&eotion, although not a 
native of (Footdee. She was known as 
Jenny Milne, and also sold famous candy. 
When I was a boy at school she had her shop 
in the Netherkirkgate, and, if we had no 
money, we used to barter our old copybook* 
for her famous ware, and, as paper was a 
valuable article in those days, we got weight 
for weight from her. Jenny was an Episco- 
palian of the old school — being a member of 
St Andrew's, King Street, under old Bishop 
William Skinner — and a staunch old Jacobite 
to boot. Jenny's shop was hung with 
pictures of the Stuarts, from Queen Mary 
down to Prince Charles Edward, and her 
delight was to expatiate on their merits as 
compared with the present dynasty. I 
remember her seated on her chair, with her 
white-net dress cap with treble border, with 
her brown hair " ouudetted " all over her 
brow, and a Queen Mary frill round! her 
neck; a dark little shawl round her 
shoulders, and antique rings and brooches 
about her. She looked a very superior 
person indeed, and it was said she was the 
possessor of a goodly number of genuine 
Jacobite relics, which were willed to her 
friends at her death. 

Hall's Gabpsotibs 9 Ball. 

The great event of the year in Footdee in 
those days was Hall's carpenters' ball, which 
was invariably held on the 31st December in 
the draugjhtang-loft in the shipyard, and 
gave the young women of Aberdeen some- 
thing to talk about for at least three months 
before and three months after. With the 
exception of some d****"^ clubs that had a 
ball sometimes, it was the only working- 
class " affair " that was held in Aberdeen, 
which will seem incredible to the present 
generation of young men and women, when 
every work that has a dozen hands has now 
its annual fete. I believe it was the custom 
with the Messrs Hall in those days to retain 
what was called the launch money of their 
apprentices — a certain sum they were 



allowed at a ship iaunohr-and this, with a 
donation from the firm, enabled them to get 
up an elaborate affair in the shape of a social 
meeting and ball. A gkri. who was fortunate 
enough to get an invitation was envied 
among her companions, and many a plot was 
hatched to secure an invitation. A 
carpenter at that time stood almost next to 
a millionaire as a sweetheart 

XKamNisoDraia o» M*™«nwAT f Bronx. 

In Marisohal Street — just round the 
corner from the Union Bank — was the shop 
pi a weU-known citizen — Mr Bain, con- 
fectioner (better known as "Hoastie" Bain). 
Tbaa name waa acquired from a habit he had 
of interlarding his conversation at intervals 
with a short cough, but whether the cough 
was constitutional or simply the foxoe of 
habit I am not aware. But thei* it was. 
''Hoastie" was a bachelor, and lived with 
his three sisters above the shop. For many 
years, although it was a little place, he had 
the most select business in the city as a 
confectioner. His pastry was famed ?n 
town and country, and I have often seen 
the county gentry's carriages at "HoasiieW' 
door. The whole of the manual labour in 
connection with the business was performed 
hy himself. When in the shop hie always 
wore a black coat, a ctnonney-pot hat, and a 
long white apron reaching to his feet. 
Whenever there was no other mischief 
brewing, we would mate for "HoastieV 
shop door, open it gently, thrust in oar 
heads, and begin to imitate his cough. Be- 
fore we knew where.we were he was round 
the counter and after us, and it generally 
took us all our time to get clear of him. 
Many old playgoers will (remember the shop, 
even though they did not know the man. 
It .was extremely handy for obtaining sweets 
before entering our "glorious little old 
theatre" — the only house the removal of 
which I ever regretted. "HoastieV death 
created somewhat of a sensation, from the 
fact that he was found dead in his chair. 
From the appearance of the body it was 
supposed he was in a trance, and his re- 
mains were not interred for a whole fort- 
night. "HoastieW" father and mother both 
died as suddenly as he himself. 

m2 
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Almost next door to *Hoastie" was ibe 
well-known Thomas (otherwise Tom) Laurie, 
the tea merchant. Tom was bora before 
Imh time, inasmuch as that in. the year I860 
ibe equipped a smack lor the deep sea, which 
tM to revolutionise the fishing industry; 
bat, for some (reason or other which I 
cannot remember, the ontecfipriBe merer came 
to anything. The smack was latterly die- 
mantled, and the fishermen took once more 
to their primitive methods. 

A few doom farther down the street was 
the equally wtell-kttown shop of the Misses 
Deans, whither both higjh and) low ©ame from 
all quarters to purchase their home-cured 
ham and bacon, and also the (Deaths re- 
nowned sausages- It will scarcely be 
credited at -the present day that this was 
aboat the only place m Aberdeen at that 
time where such -things were to be got. The 
reason the Misses Deans had for starting in 
that line of business was rather peculiar. 
They were in a different line of fife, and 
one of them was shout to he married to s 
young man who was a hamnourer somewhere 
in the south. Unfortunately, however, the 
young man died, leaving aft his money to 
the two sisters, with the injunction to oom- 
anenoe ijhat business, ibe having initiated 
them into the (methods of curing. They left 
a good round sum of money behind them. 

It was about this time— nearly fifty years 
lagd — that the Marischal Street tragedy 
ooourred— one of the most romantic affairs 
that ever happened in Aberdeen. An Eng- 
lish gentleman, Captain tFarrott, who was 
commander of one of the Xnith or London 
boats— I forget wbioh— having lost has wife, 
sent for her sister, a good-looking young 
woman, to act as his housekeeper, and take 
charge of the children. Things went on 
smoothly for some time, when the young 
lady I eU honslessty an lore with her brother- 
in-uuw, which brought on temporary in- 
sanity; and one nig|ht, when the captain was 
at sea, the neighbours were disturbed! by 
the loud crying of the children, who would 
nob be pacified. The doors being locked', a 
ip e nson was sent lor to pfcflc the looks, when 
the young woman was discovered hanging 
by the neck at the foot of the fouavposted 
bed, and the children all grouped round her, 
crying to their aunt td speak to them. 



Those who were present said it was the most 
heartrending scene they bad ever beheld, 
and it was a tang time before it was for- 
gotten in Aberdeen, 

Abthub Smith, Mabimb Paihtbb. 

A few doors down the Quay from 
Marischal Street was a shop at the svindows 
of which the East End boys— especially 
those with nautical proclivities — were wont 
to stand for hours criticising a picture 
shown therein — a representation of the 
latest clipper ship fitted out from Aberdeen. 
The painting was minutely correct in every 
partaoular— ropes and spars and all. The 
artist was Arthur Smith, marine painter; 
and I do not think a new vessel left the 
port for very (many years without Arthur 
transferring her to canvas. The only ad- 
verse criticism I ever heard on Mr Smith's 
painting was that he in/variably had his 
ships sailing with a fair wind, and always 
sailing off the Oirdleness. Be that as it 
may, whatever else he could do, Mr Smith 
could paint ships, and I should think there 
are a igreat many of his productions de- 
ooratkig the walls of several of our older 
citizens. Amongst other notables of that 
time who then resided in the East End 
were Dr Dyoe, Provost Frasar, and Baillie 
Orombie, in Marischal Street; old Dr 
Jamieson, at the top of Castle Terrace; 
Dr Steel, Dr R. Smith, Johnnie Itamsay, 
and Arthur Thompson, of the Bank of 
Scotland (who was known to the whole of 
the 'boys as a crack golf-player of those 
days}, all in Castle Street, as also Provost 
Jamieson, Baillie Bothwell, and Police Com- 
missioners Stirling and John Airtb, already 
referred to. The last survivor of this list 
was Provost Jamieson. 

" Blin' Jamie Melvin. m 

Other two well-known worthies occur to 
my n^(x>llection--"BLin , Jamie MeWin" 
(otherwise Mellon), and his pantner, " Blin' 
Jamie M'DonaLd/' About fifty years ago, 
passers up and down the Windmill Brae — 
then a street of some importance! — would 
have observed a signboard with a ship in. 
full sail, and, underneath, the words— 
"John (Melvin, musician." John Melvin 
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was the father of " Jamie/' and at that time 
was the principal musician in the city ; and 
there was not a ship launch or any public 
function but his services were called into 
requisition. Hence the ship on his sign- 
board. The old gentleman, who was totally 
Wind, used to dress very neatly. He wore a 
suit of black clothes and a white neckcloth, 
and was thus sometimes mistaken for a 
clergyman. Some funny stories used to be 
told of him, he being a bit of a humorist. 
At one particular launch, owing to want of 
ballast, the ship went over on her beamends. 
The old man was busy playing up "Rule 
Britannia," when, before he knew where he 
was, he was up to the neck in water, and 
away went the fiddle out of his grasp. By 
some means or other he managed to recover 
it, and hugged it to his breast. When the 
yesael righted again, there he stood hugging 
the instrument tight, and on his being asked 
how he felt, he said — H I am ail right since I 
got my fiddle." Its safety, mot his own 
narrow escape, seemed to hare been the 
only thing that troubled him. He had a 
large family. There were, at least, seven 
sons and one or two daughters. The eldest 
son, " Jock Melvin," was pretty well known 
as a musician, as Jamie and he used some- 
times to play together. He was a big, dark 
man, and latterly was almost blind. The 
second son, * Wilhe," was afeo well known. 
He was in a different dine— a coal carter — 
and his peculiar cry—" Co-lol-ool-lol-lol "— 
will be well remembered by the older folks. 
Tkte next was "Gavin," who was afeo a 
musician, and enlisted in the army. I 
believe he gained the rank of bandmaster, 
and was known in his latter days as " Signer 
Mul long." The next was our friend, the 
weil-knawm "Jamie." Then came "Clank," 
who was a little of everything; and it Is 
8aidof him that he was the original of a now 
weid-knowii M ohie6*ttttt." When employed as 
an assistant gravedigger at St Clement's 
Churchyard, someone asked him on one 
occasion — * How are you getting on. 
dark?" "Bad, bad, bad," was Clark's 
answer; I hinna buried a living soul this 
sax weeks." Then came "Prince," who was 
* Jhaiwfreflser ia Elgin; and, lastly, Davie, 
the wel-known barber in Huxter Bow. 



Jamie Melvin, although almost totally blind 
latterly, was not always so, and in km 
younger years was a gardener; but, having 
been taught nvusio by his father he ulti- 
mately took to it on finding his eyesight 

James Melvin had travelled all over the 

?° U ?? 7 J befoTO he ■ultimately settled down 
in Aberdeen; and it was during hw travels 
that he picked up his wife, Janet Graig, 
who, mi her earlier years, was said to have 
been a circus rider with the well-known Mr 

rvSf 6 Q 00 *** •» ™»k of John, Henry 
ttooke. fine, however, was a native of 
Aberdeen, having been born in the Nether- 
to-xgate, where her father was well known. 
They had no family, and, had he been more 
careful in his earlier days, "Jamie" might 
have been a fairly wealthy man. They 
resided for a long time in that well-known 
locality, Red Lion Court, Broad Street, 
uunng the summer season " Jamie n used 
to ply his avocation on board the steamers 
between Leith and Shetland, and during the 
winter he was much in demand for baDs and 
marriages ; it was only in his later years 
that he took to the streets. Latterly, James 
and has wife lived on the bounty of their 
neighbour, supplemented by an allowance 
from the parish authorities, till "Jamie" 
passed away at a good old age. 

41 Bun 9 Jamie McDonald." 

It was said that it was when upon his 
travels that Jamie Melvin first foregathered 
with Jamie M'-Donald, who was a southron, 
and brought him to Aberdeen, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. The two 
TiT }^7 eU remembered by the older folks— 
the little, dark mam, with has peak cap and 
buttonedhup topcoat; and the other one 
with fas long, melancholy-looking face, and 
his faithful dog leading him by a strini. T 
never saw Melvin with a dog. Their usual 
place of rendezvous was at the corner where 
the Queen's Statue now is; they were 
seldom or never to be seen at any other spot. 
It was said that for some tune after his first 
arrival in Aberdeen McDonald wrought in 
the Hand Asylum, but finding the emplov- 
ment irksome, he soon left it, and tookto 
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the Banging business. The late Her. 
Thomas Dewar, the minister of the South 
Pariah Church, took a kindly interest in 
both him and his wife, he having married 
them. Jamie's wife, like himself, was 
totally blind!; her name was Annie firyoe. 
The story went that she had been a farmer's 
daughter, and on attempting to get out at a 
window to go to a ball which, she had been 
forbidden to attend, she met with an acci- 
dent which brought on inflammation of the 
brain and loss of eyesight. Jamie himself 
used to sit in the baptismal seat in the 
church and assist the cnoir, he at that time 
having a good voice. I believe they had 
one child, which was blind, and which, I 
think, died in infancy. Jamie remained 
with his friend Melvin as long as the latter 
was able to go out, and towards his later 
days his voioe fairly gave way. His render- 
ing of a number of Scotch- songs was fairly 
good, especially " The Pedlar and His Pack," 
which was his special favourite. Both 
Jamie and his wife were laid aside with ill- 
ness at the same time, this death occurring 
in March, 1891, and his wife's about three 
months later. He was about the last of the 
Aberdeen worthies of fifty to sixty years 
back. 

" Johnny Milnb o' Lrnvrr's Glen." 

Another of the old minstrel worthies, who 
was even better known than the two just 
mentioned, inasmuch as he was weU known 
in all the country round, as well as in the 
town, was " Johnny 'Milne o' Leevitfs 04 en." 
There was not a feeing market held for 
miles around Aberdeen but " Johnny 
Milne" was to be seen with a delighted 
crowd of rustics around him, buying up 
his ballads, which were entirely his own 
composition. 

Johnny Milne — not very prepossessing, as 
I remember him — was a little man. He was 
about the last of the old race of characters. 
He wore knee breeches and Tarn o 1 Shan tea: 
bonnet, and if the weather was unpromt&ous, 
also a grey plaid, and a cap with flaps that 
came down over his eaiC When in country 
districts, Johnny had a donkey on which he 
rode from place to place. I have no recol- 
lection, however, of ever seeing him on it, 



as on his arrival in town it would likely be 
housed up. Johnny generally recited his 
iral'ladis or effusions before disposing of them , 
and as there were some with 45 stanzas, or 
perhaps more, the task was one that every- 
body would not have tackled. Usually, 
before -he got done the foam was working at 
the sides of his mouth; and whether the 
matter was funny or not, Johnny himself 
would not have smiled for love or money — 
he always seemed so much in earnest. He 
never forgot, however, to wind up his 
peroration with the well-remembered, "Now, 
my Cads and bonnie lassies, they're sellt for 
a penny the piece, or twa for three bawbees." 
Johnny Milne was born at Dunnottar, 
about 1792. His father, William Milne, who 
was a sailor, went away on a voyage to the 
West Indies, when Johnny was quite young, 
and never returned. Mrs Milne died 
shortly after. She was a sister of an. Aber- 
donian well known at that time, Dr Camp- 
bell. Johnny then resided with his grand- 
father, a blacksmith at Fetteresso, where he 
received his schooling. Afterwards he came 
to Aberdeen, and was engaged as an ostler 
to an uncle— a horseshoer in Bon-Accord 
Street. He then learned the shoemaki.ag, 
and wrought at it for some time. At the 
age of 26 he took unto himself a wife. By 
this time he was settled at Durris, where for 
three years he had been living by himself. 
Shortly after his marriage his health broke 
down, and he then removed 1 to Glenlivet, hie 
wife's native place. From this place he ever 
after dated all his effusions — "I'm Johnny 
Milne, o' Leevit's Glen." Johnny shortly 
afterwards commenced an occupation little 
heard of now in comparison with those days 
— namely, smuggling. It was this avocation. 
that confirmed him in rhyme-writing, as — 
although he had tried his hand at it wthen 
eighteen years of age — it was only after an 
incursion of the Excise authorities that his 
first lengthy piece saw the light, entitled 
"The Highland Lads, or Nou^bty Glens..' 5 
There were about 70 stanzas in the piece. 
The first, which ran as follows, will give an 
idea of Johnny's genius : — 

L. M'Baln, an offloer of Excise, 

The Highland smugglers did despite, 

And got Preventive men to rise, 

To surrey their glen i' the mornin*. 
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Paradoxical as it may eeem ; " Johnny" 
advocated temperance principles in his 
writings; but, apart from that, I believe, 
practised what he preached. 

About 1828 he gave up the smuggling, and 
commenced to make a steady "retour" of 
the markets, which he continued doing until 
well on in the sixties, when the infirmities 
of old age compelled him to desist. 
"Johnny" was a particular friend of the 
farm servants far and wide, and was largely 
patronised by them. Anyone with a griev- 
ance had only to tell "Johnny," who em- 
bodied it in rhyme, and, as he was an adept 
at keen sarcasm, the culprit, whoever he 
was, generally got it hot. In politics he was 
a Radical, and he wrote a number of political 
squibs at different times, which was the 
means of bringing him in direct contact with 
the late Colonel Sykes, then our city 
member, as also the then Lord Fife, and 
•many other county gentlemen, who were 
very kind to him. A pet aversion of 
Johnny's was the great Sir Robert Peel, and 
on many occasions he had a hit at him in his 
rhymes: — 

Sir Robert Peel, that turncoat chtel. 

Head of the Tory faction, 
Doth boaet he'll mak' the Kirk to feel 

Hl» mighty poo'er in action. 

Johnny continued wandering about to 
markets, far and near, for the space of forty 
years— that is, from 1828 to 1868— when, 
feeling the infirmities of old age growing 
upon him apace, he retired to a son's house 
at Oullerlie, Eobt, where he resided until his 
death, in January, 1871. It must have been 
toward* the later years of has life that he 
penned the following effusion, which shows 
him as a bit of a moralist: — 

There's nothing rare to yon or me 
Beneath the moon, 

Bat only that we balth mann dee- 
Lord keni how Boon. 

To anyone reading Johnny Milne's rhymes 
who never saw or heard him recite them 
JrimaaK, (with his peculiar dra/wtl and 
verve, tfbey will not seem of much account, 
but to those who remember the author, the 
renperusal iwdil bring binn ^raphioally before 
them. As a specimen of Johnny's best- 
known poem, "The Deil o* Baldarrooh, or 



the Banchory "Ghaist," will recall to those 
who knew him his inimitable style : — 

Some time ago I heard ft story telled 

Aboot some fouk that had amaist been felled 

Ac Baldarroch, wast frae Aberdeen — 

The like for mony a year there hasn» been. 

The evil spirit— to his name rebuke — 
Took up a hauntskip in the fouk's peat-neuk; 
Afore Uie fire fouk couldna sit for fear. 
For peats and clods cam' bungin' ben toe fleer. 

The bere-beater, of great weoht and else, 
Aft like a bird into the air did rise; 
It flew ower the houses like a lark. 
And down on the fouk's taes fell wi' a yark 

The fouk gave out that everything was lost, 
The vera cheese ran to the fire to roast, 
The fouk were terrified where nocht was seen, 
For ilka thud was like to Win' their e'en. 

An' 'cause they daured him wi' the Word o' Gweed, 
He drave the yery house maist heels ower head, 
He split and bursted ilka pot an' pan, 
The fouk, through fear, took to their legs and ran. 

The steels an' chairs in heaps o' boords were ca'd, 
The very wheels got tee, and ran like mad; 
Baith out an' in the fouk were clean bombased, 
An' far an' near the country was amased. 

The awful oloddin' scarcely e'er derauled, 

Until at last the parson he was called ; 

The parson cam', an' gained the hooae wi* prayer, 

But still the clods were thudding here and there; 

An' when the sun went down they grew mair thick; 

The fouk saw naething till they faun the lick. 

Johnny, I may add, had a family of six 
sons and four daughters, a number of whom 
obtained good positions in life.* 



The Bbothbbs Hogg. 

Other two worthies who flourished in the 
East-End aibout fifty or sixty years agoiwere 
thje Brothers Hogg, better known as Jock 
and Geordie Hogg. Their father was, in his 
■day, a ■well-known shipmaster in Aberdeen, 
but he died when his sons were quite young, 
and they were left in charge of their mother. 
Time went on, and the brothers commenced 
to thrive, and each of them soon had an 
equipage of his own in the shape of a horse 
and cart. Before very long the eldest 
brother, Jock, had as many as six carts and 

• See "Selections from the Bonn and Poems 
of the late John Milne, of GlenRVat" (Aber- 
deen, 1871), Walker'© "Bank of Bon-Aooord," 
and "The Last of the Scottish Homer*," by 
William Alexander, in the " Scottish Art 
Review," May, 1680. 
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ho rse s o r, rather, * screws"— -each one 
worth at tie moat from 2e 6d to 10b. I may 
mention that io those days the SjPjCA. bad 
no terrors for carters* it not having — even if 
then in existence— (reached the fax north. 
Jook took unto himself a wife, a well-known 
Bast-Bod damsel, and (retired fromtfhesand- 
cadging personally, fie opened a cook-shop 
in Justice Street, where (has wife having left 
him shortly after marriage) he was to be 
found from morning till night, with his 
sleeves tucked up to the shoulder, cutting 
up and boning skate, etc., etc., while crowds 
of us boys used to stand and watch him. 
Jook was a taH, lanky fellow of over six feet, 
and there was a good deal of the "old 
woman " in his wave, which made him a mark 
for the butcher boys, who {passed and re- 
passed daily with their carte, and never 
missed annoying him by calling him all sorts 
of opprobrious names. Jook, however, 
nearly always showed fight. Among a 
certain class Jock was well patronised. 
Geordie also left the sand-cadging and took 
to fish-hawking, and from tiiat he started in 
the ofct iFish Market as a nehbuyer. He was 
one of the pioneers of the trade, the railway 
being open to the southern markets by this 
time; and Geordie, had he taken care of 
what he made, would soon have been a 
wealthy <man, but he spent his money as 
freely as he made it. Before his death his 
nearest "friends would have scarcely known 



him — with a protuberance on his nose the 
size of an ordinary apple. At that time 
Geordie, "The Queen of the Market," and 
Maggie Brown had the whole of the whole- 
sale business almost to themselves. He will 
be remembered as a big, burly man, with 
"splay feet," who, as regularly as Sunday 
came round, was to be found walking down 
the Pier (then the regular Sunday promen- 
adte of thousands) in company <with his 
friend, the late Allan Eddison, butcher — 
another Bast-End worthy. On these occa- 
sions he dressed in the latest fashion, with. 
the indispensable glowing silk neckerchief, 
for which he seemed to have a weakness. 
About the Hast of the race of sand-cadgers 
died not so very long ago, in the person of 
poor " Jock Malone," Who was a very harm- 
less creature, but had to suffer the jibes of 
the gamins of his day. 

Another estimable East-Ender, who 
suffered severely at the hands of the boys of 
that time, was the late Mr John Mowat, 
cabinetmaker, Justice Street, whom every- 
body knew as * Johnny Mowat," and who, 
for some reason or other that I never could 
find out, was nicknamed " Skookener." He 
made the mistake, when the shouting com- 
menced, of giving chase, which only made 
matters worse. Had he taken no notice, the 
boys would have very soon tired, and have 
left him alone, and it was of very little use 
to the victims to apply to the police. 
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Chapter VIII. 
ENTERTAINMENTS AND PERFORMERS. 



Public Entkbtainmentb. 

During the latter years of the fifties and 
the first few years of the sixties, Aberdeen 
had quite a plethora of hi«h-clase enter- 
tainments. Shortly after the building of 
the Music Hall, in 1869, we had the forma- 
tion of the Choral Union, which he* re- 
mained in existence ever since. A meeting 
of leading citizens was held in the early 
sixties, headed by the Lord Provost of the 
day — Sir Alexander Anderson — for the pro- 
motion of Saturday Evening Concerts (for 
which the best talent of the day was 
engaged) at popular prices, ranging from 
2d to 2s. The Music Hall (at that time 
not so extensively run upon) was taken 
for the winter season.. Amongst others 
engaged, whenever her services could be 
obtained, was one iwiho proved, (perhaps, the 
most popular singer that visited 1 the city*— 
the talented Helen Kirk. Her voice fwas 
a beautiful contralto, and! her repertoire of 
songs was larce^-principally Scottish, such 
as *My «Boy Tammy," * Aiftom Water." etc. 
The two songs in which she principally ex- 
celled, (however, were " Tha Three Fishers " 
and " The Murmur of the Shell " ; and dur- 
ing her (rendering of either, so KKmigitlete was 
the sUenoe, that a roan* anight hiave atooet 
been heard fall. " Nelly " was said to 
have had a very romantic career. The cur- 
rent etory--and I have (never beard it oon- 
tradfoteoV-was that she and a younger 
sister, Jessie — who was also a vocalist, but 
not so able as :NeU|y— were dftBCowened when 
girls singing in the streets of Glasgow by 
some gentlemen, iwfoo took them in hand, 
and (put thorn through a course of musical 
training. We had also treauent visits at 
that tune from the original Christy 
Minstrels, with their high-class repertoire 
of songs and ballads that took the pubno of 
those cays by storm. 



At the Mechanics 1 Hall we used to have 
yearly visits from Springthorpe and his 
celebrated waxwork for a few weeks, and 
in his company was an Italian performer, 
who went by the name of Signor Fumarola, 
who, thinking Aberdeen was sadly lacking 
in music haUs during the winter season, 
took it permanently, and engaged com- 
panies of professionals, who never 
remained longer than a week or a fort- 
night, including the Scottish tenor " Stem- 
bridge Bay,' 1 "Furness Rolfe," William 
Ross (the great comic singer of his day), 
and many others; and a host of talent 
appeared week after week. This went on 
for a considerable time, but for some 
reason or other Fumarola retired from the 
Mechanics' Hall, and took the Bon- Accord 
Music Hall in Union- Street, and still 
carried on the same business. The 
Mechanics' was then taken over by the 
well-known Willie Gray, who also engaged 
first-class companies, and the two halls ran 
in opposition for a length of time. This 
went on until the Bon-Accord fell into the 
hands of the Bros. M'Leod, of waxwork 
fame, and the Mechanics' fell into the 
hands of Willie Gray's manager, and the 
M'Leods, to compete successfully with the 
other hall, engaged the finest talent of the 
day, including the " Great Vance," then at 
the zenith of his fame, who, during almost 
the whole winter season, appeared to 
crowded houses nightly. 

Another erase— <f or so I must cafl it— that 
possessed Aberdonians then was the getting 
up of amateur concerts. Tfcey were organ- 
ised for every conceivable purpose, the prin- 
cipal being to aid the Royal Infirmary, the 
funds of which were at a very low ebb. Some 
of the trades were able off one concert to 
benefit the institution to the amount of 
£50; and a good deal of 21-feeling was en- 
gendered owing to the unwillingness of 
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those at the head of the Infirmary affairs to 
admit the various trade nominees as mana- 
gers of the institution, on the ground that 
it waa the public at large, and not the 
trades, that subscribed the money. After 
a good deal of acrimony, however, the 
matter was amicably settled. 

Tboi Wbubd of tboi North. 

•A "great card" in Atberdieeni when be 
sometimes visited it was a "Deeside 
loon/' Joinm 'H. Anderson, the Wizard oi 
the 'North, who was then in the senith of 
hie fame, 'before he bad) commenced his later 
days' wild pranks 1 which culminated) in the 
burning down of Cerent Garden Theatre, 
London. Anderson, it is said, commenced 
•his professional career when quite a boy at 
that far-famed " Soottie's Show " which used 
to stand in John Street, almost next door 
to the present St <GeorgeVin-the-West 
Parish Church, acid the wye ia Aberdeen 
came from far and wide to have their even- 
ing's enjoyment for a penny. There was 
a whole evening's entertainment for that 
sum; and — as also at another establish- 
ment as well known, namely, Giles's Penny 
Rattler — we were treated to two or three 
long dramas in an evening, besides the usual 
amount oi singing and dancing between the 
pieces. It was in Soottie's Show tJhat I first 
had the pleasure of seeing Tammy Freser 
playing in his masterpiece, " The Dumb Man 
of Manchester " ; and many an actor who 
ultimately (reached fame and fortune made 
his appearance for the first time at these 
and tiuchhlike establishments. Anderson 
then graduated to the Theatre Royal, 
Marisonal Street, where he acted as handy 
man in a number of capacities, and ulti- 
mately the -reached the pinnacle of fame in 
his profession as a aleighit-of^baiid performer. 
A brother of the Wizard, Sandy Anderson, 
was, for a good c/umiber of years a night 
watchman in the Justice Port. Hie eventu- 
ally (went abroad, and died a number of 
years ago. Another brother, Gordon, was 
a gardener, and fused) to work with Mr 
Aitken, about Cornhill. He fell into bad 
health, and bad to go into the Nelson Street 
Poorhouse. (where lie died, being almost 
bent dkwbte, end going upon crutohes. In 



later years, some bad feeling arose between 
the parochial authorities and the " Wieard " 
in connection with an application made by 
them to ham regarding Jus brother's main- 
tenance in the poorhouse, which he 
(repudiated, solely on the grounds of tihe 
peremptory manner in whkfa it was de- 
manded from him* (But I believe it w\as 
ultimately settled by him. 

A cumber oi tihe common folks, especially 
the old •women of the north of Scotland, 
actually thought the M Professor" — as be 
called himself — iwas in league with the Bvil 
One. On one occasion, alter leaving Aber- 
deen, be went to Elgin, and after being a 
day or two there, he thought he would' aee 
what oould -be done in Forres, and took a 
nun through one morning, to come back in 
the afternoon in time for the owning per- 
formance. But he got more in Forres 
than he had bargained' for, which consider- 
ably upset has calculations. After arrang- 
ing with a printer there for hills, he asked 
the 'printer to recommend him -to lodgings 
that he might go to them on arrive!. Tbe 
printer sent him to a decent old lady. He 
took her lodgings for a week, but she toid 
him she had often (people taking the lodgings 
•who never came back-^would be leave a 
deposit P He said (he bad no objection, 
and handed hex four balf-orowns. He said 
he bad another call to make, and, as the 
day was fine, be would leave bis umbrella 
far two hours, and would call for it before 
leaving. The said umbrella bad u Tbe 
Wizard of the 'North " engraved on it. On 
bis reappearance, tihe otd lady was surveying 
the umbnella, and trembling from bead to 
foot. He told her be thought the place 
would suit him very •well. She oomimenced 
to cross-question him, when be acknowledged 
who he was. Then said the old lady— 
" Ye're the oVil, an' I widna lodge yon yae 
night for tihe war!'. I fin' the smell o* 
brimstone, and my bluid is rinnin' cacdd " 
"When be proceeded to leave—" Stop, dince, 
leave ougfbt belonging tae ye wi' me. Tak' 
your devilish umbrella an' your siller wi' ye, 
and never lat me see your face again" and 
puttine her band in (her pocket, she ex- 
ctaioned--" The dVil's in my pooch dancing 
wi' the half-oroons." She mustered courage 
to prat in her band again, sad then she 
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screamed ant that the half-crowcs were 
sticking to her fingers and burning them. 
She managed to get them out of her pocket, 
and then fainted. Unfortunately, in- ber 
fall ahe btrack against a stool end slightly 
out her cheek, and the blood commenced to 
flow. 'Her ecneaiming alarmed the neigh- 
bours, who flocked io in shoals, and fairly 
paralysed Jtaklerson, who was rooted to the 
spot. The upshot (was that two men firmly 
seized him for robbery end (murder, and 
the coach he was to •proceed back to Elgin 
just came to take hum up when they were 
apprised that a murder was committed. 
The guard carried off the news to Elgin 
about the murder, and the Wizard (was 
walked off to -Forres Jail. The oonstajhLe 
returned to see if the murdered woman was 
dead, but by this tame she had treoorered, 
and her first wards were — "Oh, that ter- 
rible Weeaard, is he awa'?" ''Oh," ex- 
claimed tihe policeman, " was it the Wizard 
frae Elgin P If it's him, the deevil, he's aff ; 
for naething can keep 'him fast." On ap- 
proaching the cell door they called out. 
"Are you there?" "Yes," answered 
Anderson, U I am here." "Od, masi, we 
hare heard o' you erf your strange tricks. 
Noo, there's a fine chance for you to come 
through the keyhole." Next onorning he 
was taken before the Fonres baiUies, when 
the old woman told her story, end the 
matter ended. He returned to Elgin, 
where he had to protons his stay a week, as 
also in Forres, where fie drew immensely, 
but he acknowledged he was "done for" 
once upon that particular occasion. 

In his frequent visits to Aberdeen the 
Wizard generally, if the weather was at all 
suitable, had a trip up Deeside, his parents 
having been cottars at Kincardine OWeil, 
where he was born. On one occasion when at 
the Brig o' Potarch he came across some 
labourers at their noonday meal. Sitting 
down by the side of the ipeat moss where 
they were at work, he recognised an ac- 
quaintance of his 'boyish days, with whom 
he entered into conversation, without 
telling him what his occupation was. 
Daring this time be bad been busy matur- 
ing some of the practical jokes that he so 
dearly loved to (play, and brought the con- 
versation round to peat mosses, and said he 



believed silver and gold were to be found 
in them. " Yes," said has old! friend, " by 
eident hard work." " Oh, not so very hard," 
said the Wizard. "It seems to me as if I 
saw silver upon that peat there; hand it to 
me till I break it," when upon breaking 
it out rolled a silver sixpence. " Hand me 
that one," addressing a young woman who 
was assisting at the peat-casting. It was 
produced and broken op, when a shilling 
fell out of it. Anderson then asked to be 
allowed to dig a peat for himself, when, 
better still, a sovereign feJd. out of it. The 
money was left with the finders as an in- 
centive to hard' labour. The story soon got 
wind that the Wizard hod been at Banchory, 
and ft is said that the incident did him 
more good on Deeside than twice the 
amount of money he left with them would 
have done in advertising. One great 
feature m his success was the bold course 
he struck out from the commencement of 
his professional career — dubbing himself 
"Professor" from the outset; and, as the 
Waverley Novels and Sir Walter Scott still 
held the people spellbound, they being in 
the heyday of their snocess^he purloined 
the appellation of "The Wizard of the 
North," first applied to Sir Welter, and 
stuck to it through life. 

His Eakly Cabheb. 

It is said that Anderson in his younger 
days in the country was for some time in 
the employment of a rural blacksmith, and 
while at that occupation he developed his 
great talent for mechanics, in which he ex- 
celled for the carrying out of his various 
tricks. It was also said that one of his 
principal reasons for starting "on his own 
nook " as a full-fledged professor was that 
being Scottie's principal assistant and 
right-hand man (he ultimately married 
Scottie's daughter), he picked up his 
masterpiece, "the great gun trick, from 
him, he having been in tne habit of per- 
forming it sometimes as an interlude be- 
tween the dramas in the show. Be that as 
it may, from the very outset of his career, 
and for many years after, success followed 
his efforts, and during that time he earned 
and spent two or three fortunes. Owing 
to his early connection with the drama he 
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could act a bit, and occasionally, while in 
Aberdeen at any rate, used to appear in 
the old house in Marischal Street in one of 
his two favourite characters of Rob Roy or 
as Wandering Steenie in that fine old Scot- 
tish drama, " The Rose of Bttrick Vale, or 
the Bridal of the Border," in which Wan- 
dering Steenie makes his appearance on the 
stage playing on a shepherd's pipe or flute 
— but it was generally one of tne orchestra 
who really played the air, the actor's per- 
formance being a make-believe. One night 
the Wizard was playing the part, and was 
getting on fairly well. When he appeared 
in that particular scene there was generally 
an arrangement between the two as to 
when the music should cease, but on that 
particular night, by some unfortunate mis- 
sing of the cues, Wandering Steenie 
stopped piping and took the instrument 
away from nis mouth, but, to the great de- 
light of the gallery boys, who were not long 
in discovering any hitch in the per- 
formance, the air was still coming from the 
performer behind the scenes. The roars 
of laughter very nearly brought down the 
house, and it was some time before the 
Wizard got quietness to finish the piece, 
which he managed to do quite successfully. 
I have no doubt that the musician, from 
the nature of the man he had to deal with, 
" got it hot " that night. 

It was such episodes as these in the old 
playhouse— which frequently occurred— 
that made the theatre so attractive; and 
if any old playgoer who has reached the 
age of sixty years was asked his candid 
opinion of theatres then and now, the ver- 
dict in 99 cases out of 100 would be in 
favour of the old regime. We criticised 
the actors openly, as we thought we had a 
perfect right to do. We criticised the 
orchestra, commonly the reverse of com- 
plimentary ; as also certain sections of the 
audience. In fact, had the curtain never 
risen we would have had the worth of our 
money amongst ourselves in the shape of 
fun without the slightest effusion of 
rowdyism, as whenever the curtain rose 
(unless the place was overcrowded, wihen 
we were lying on the top of one another 
like herring in a barrel) we were as still as 



church mice. Theatre audiences sit now* 
adavs waiting the commencement of the 
performance as if they were in church, 
waiting for the minister; and the raising 
of the " hippen " does not seem to them 
of the slightest importance, and under the 
greatly altered conditions of society per- 
haps it is as well. But when the curtain of 
the present theatre is rung down for the 
last time — and it has now reached the age 
of thirty years— it will not leave a tithe of 
regret as compared with its predecessor; 
but rather the other way about. 

VlUlBHlTUDlS. 

During the latter part of the Wizard?* 
career misfortunes, one after another, 
came across him. It was said that there 
was no part of the civilised globe that he 
had not visited. He was at the Antipodes 
when cold was first discovered there, and 
his bills were posted on the Pyramids of 
Egypt. One of the principal sources of his 
success was his own business ability, com- 
bined with his always having advance 
agents selected for the same quality; and 
almost all of them eventually secured in- 
dependence as public entertainers, touring 
managers, etc. He commenced on his own 
account about the middle of the thirties, 
and had thus a varied career of almost 40 
years, having died from exhaustion at Dar- 
lington, in the north of England, in 1874, 
at the age of 60 years. He left one son, 
Oscar, whose ultimate career I never knew ; 
and a number of adopted daughters. If I 
remember rightly, his wife predeceased him 
by a number of years. For many years of 
his career he had a rival in his profession, 
of transcendent talent — a Frenchman of 
the name of Robert Houdin— who used to 
perform some wonderful feats of leger- 
demain, but who, I think, never reached 
our northern regions; and opinion was 
divided as to the merits of the two. Both 
performed wonderful tricks, but those who 
favoured Houdin thought his superiority 
lay in his discarding paraphernalia alto- 
gether, and working without any assistance 
from confederates, whereas the Wizard de- 
pended almost entirely on elaborate ap- 
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paratns, almost all of his own invention; 
as also on the smartness of his assistants, 
a number of whom at different times left 
his service and started for themselves as 
fall-blown wisards. 

Anderson's mother had died in Aber- 
deen, in 1830, at the age of 40, and is 
buried in St Nicholas Churchyard, at the 
back of the foot of Schoolhill, where a 
stone is erected to her memory — very 
likely by her son. There is no mention on 
it of his father whatever, who must have 
been buried elsewhere prior to that. He 
must have had a great regard for his 
mother, as before his death ne expressed 
his wish to be brought down to Aberdeen 
and buried in the grave beside her, which 
was accordingly carried out in fulfilment of 
his wishes. The stone is one of the ordin- 
ary blue slate slabs that were in vogue 
before granite came into common use, and, 
but for his own name being added since 
his death, there is nothing to indicate 
otherwise who she was; and those who 
have ever gone to look for the Wizard's 
tombstone have generally looked for some- 
thing more ornate than the shabby dark 
slab, and have come away disappointed 
that those he left behind him did not put 
up something more in keeping with the 
fame of the occupier of the tenement 
beneath. However, there is one thing that 
will very likely strike visitors to his grave- 
stone — namely, that he must have felt a 
rankling for some injury or fancied injury 
his mother must have received from some- 
one in her lifetime, before he penned or 
got penned the following lines upon the 
tombstone: — 

Yea, ahe had friends when fortune nulled ; 

It frowned, they knew her not ; 
flhe died, the orphan* wept, 

But lived to mark this heUowed apet. 

I may add that the stonecutter who had 
the cutting of the inscription had been in a 
quandary with regard to whether the word 
should be wept or weeped, and very likely 
he was unable to come to a definite decision 
in the matter, and compromised it by put- 
ting it "weept" on the stone. The in- 



scription below the poetry on the stone is 
simply:— 

John H. Anderson. 

Wisard of the North, 

Died February Srd, 1874, 

Aged 60 yearn. 

The last time I was at the Wizard's grave, 
I remembered a Latin quotation I learned 
at school, and have never forgotten — 
" Sum quod oris, fui quod es," and thought 
how true it was — " I am what thou wilt be, 

I have been what thou art." 

Pobiioal Pououant. 

In any various references to the police 
fares of tang ago, I omitted to (mention that 
the force contained two poete of no mean 
order, in the peraone of William* Shelley 
Fishier {or William Shelley,, aa he. called 
iiimaeif) and WftHnon Anderson. The 

fonmerfe poetry was a 'good deal 1 of the 
fanciful and sentimental strain, audi did not 
go down Tory readily iwith " the man in the 
street " ; but Anderson's poems were very 
generally known and appreciated from the 
fact that tbey nearly all referred to local 
worthies and places. Hie msaterpieoe, 
" Jean Fimdfcrter'e Ixxm," will likely never 
be forgotten ae long se " Breif Bon-Aocord? 1 
exist©. Then we bad "The Auld Bow 
Brig," "EnrnVs Auanrie," "Tibby Hogg," 
" Annapte Bain," " My Auld Aunty Meg," 
and "Wha is he that gangs dressed in 
Militiaman's ClaesP" our old friend, 

II Moorican Room" ; as also the "Complaint 
of the Well o' Spa " — m conjunction with 
which laat roust De mentioned the amusing 
poetical (rejoinders of ''The Corbie Well* 
by our old feliow-cifcizen, Mt William 
Oadenfhead, a poet of no mean order, who 
died on 11th December, 1904, on the verge 
of being a nonagenarian. 

Factory (LASsm. 

One phase of life in the past was the 
rivalry of the different factory lasses— the 
factories themselves, in a great measure, 
being now only memories of the past. In 
my young days there were four principal 
mills or factories in Aberdeen— Broadford, 
Banner Mill (or the Bog Mill), Spring 
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Garden, and the Wool Mill in the Green; 
and of the four the only one in existence 
now — and under entirely new management 
—is Broadford. In the olden time there 
was a distich in current circulation, which 
I believe iwaa fairly characteristic of the 
employees of each factory — 

Spring Garden lor poverty. 
The Woo' Mill for pride, 
The Bog Mill for a bonnie lass, 
And Broadford for a bride. 

Spring Garden Factory, which belonged 
to some of the firms involved in the crash 
of 1848, survived until some time in the 
early fifties, when it went under, the pre- 
mises being now occupied as a meal mill and 
for other business purposes. I can well re- 
member that the 'workers all seemed of a 
lower rank of society than those at the other 
mills. There were songs specially applicable 
to each mill ; and for extensive variety those 
of the Bog Mill lassies bore the palm. It 
was quite a common sight any night to see 
one or two hundred girls coming up the Jus- 
tice Port, with " Feel Bandy Cameron" at 



head, singing one of their favourite 



When I cam* by the salmon fishsts, 
When I oamr* by the topene. 

There I saw my sailor Jaddfe, 
ffsiing on the 



Another favourite was " Hell tak 9 me faae 
the Mill" ; but the sailor always seemed the 
favourite lover of the Bog Mill girls. 
Whether the locality of the mill, bordering 
on the sea, had anything to do with that or 
not, I cannot tell ; but such was the fact. 
They were all bare-headed, too. Had a girl 
with a head-dress attempted to enter a mill 
in Aberdeen fifty yearn ago, she would not 
have gone many yards before she would 
have got it torn off her head. Now, hats 
are the rule and bare heads the exception 
in most of the factories. I remember a 
grand affair the Broadford gjirla had on the 
present King's marriage day, March 10th, 
1868, when figures of the bride and bride- 
groom, in full uniform and dress respec- 
tively, were carried in procession shoulder- 
high through the town, all the workers fol- 
lowing. Times are greatly changed. In. 
the past, the factory girls had some " rare 
jinks." 
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Chapter IX. 



PERSONAL HISTORY. 



Thb BiGiNNiHoa o» Working Lm. 

It is a little over fifty years since I, a 
youngster of 15 or 16, made my debut in 
the famous establishment of Messrs Keith 
and Qibb, engravers and lithographers, 
which was unique in two particulars — 
namely, it turned out more prominent 
artists and precentors than any other estab- 
lishment in Britain ever did. The premises 
were then and for long after at 15 Union 
Buildings, now occupied by Mr Bisset, 
clothier, with workrooms above (now the 
offices of Messrs Wight and Aitken, advo- 
cates), which were then entered through the 
shop only. 'During the summer of 1662 I 
left a situation in a co-operative store, 
where i 'was in receipt of 7s or 8s weekly 
(which was a big wage for a lad in those 
days). Thinking the gnocery business not 
goool enough to follow out, and determined 
that the epitaph that was good enouab for 
the 'Yankee should never grace imv isaacV 
sbome (if I *ver got oneV— "Born to be a 
man, but died a grocer " — I aimed at the 
only fashionable "calling in those days — a 
shop carpenter; and applied is> an the 
yaros, but there (were so many names down 
before one that I might jhatve waited for 
months before my turn came round. My 
parents lost patience, and I was onioned to 
secure employment of some sort, fleeing a 
placard in the Aran's shop window for a 
stout apprentice (and unless von were that 
you were no use for Mr Keith), I boldly en- 
tered, and after about half an hour's cross- 
ejuamsnation from him. at which be wtos 
quite an 'adept, I was told that I would' suit, 
{provided my friends were agreeable, and 
that I would have the munificent sum of 
2a fid weekly, with a yearly rise of Is for 



seven yeans, when I would receive from 15s 
to 20s weekly. A grand outlook indeed ! 
Aod unfortunately my friends were agree- 
able, simply for want of thought at the 
time. Fortunately for me, however, I 
signed no indenture or agreement what- 
ever, which enabled me after a few years 
to better my position by leaving the city 
and seeking my fortune in the north ox 
•England, as many a day I knew I had 
earned my week's wages in a few boors, 
which I suppose made met end* some of the 
other boys a good deal 'more self-assertive 
than we otherwise would have been, and 
more contemptuous to those in authority. 
In this connection, I sometimes think, 
when I hear our Socialist friends talking 
about " the living wage," and when I con- 
trast things now with the times I am speak- 
ing about, they might have had some occa- 
sion to speak then* (A youngster in those days 
for going messages was content with Is or 
Is 6d a week. If you offer them anything 
less now than be to 6s weekly, they torn up 
their noses and walk out. Journeymen 
bakero' wages in 1852 were 14s weekly, and 
if they are offered less than twice that now 
there is a row; and let anyone say what 
they will, with the exception of house rents, 
living is as cheap now as it was then, and 
some articles, such as tea and sugar, only 
one-third the 



MmoBin or "Kara and Giro's." 

When I entered the service of Keith and 
Gibb, their old foreman, Bob (Millar, had not 
long left, and there had been some un- 
pleasantness with him and the firm, which 
had culminated in a lawsuit with regard to 
a workman's right to an impression of a pic- 
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tare. I do not remember who it was who 
gained or lost. I did not know Bob Millar, 
the lithographer, but I discovered that it 
was my old friend Bob Millar, the cricketer, 
the champion of the Union dub, and the 
delight or the East-End boys, as the beau 
ideal of what * cricketer should be — and 
cricket was then in its palmy days in Aber- 
deen. Young Aberdeen used to flock to the 
Links in their thousands to witness the two 
rival clubs fighting their battles. That 
stupid game football (had not been invented 
then. 

I entered the establishment, having not 
the slightest conception of whet sort of 
business it was, the only things I had seen 
in connection with the trade being the ohalk 
portraits exhibited in the firm's windows, 
with the inscription underneath — "On 
stone by Iamstrouski," or some other jaw- 
breaking name. The Continental upheaval 
of 1848 drove ahoals of foreign artists, etc., 
to this country — Poles and Germans in par- 
ticular — until the country was inundated 
with them. I can remember old Keith 
sneezing and almost choking himself trying 
to get round their names. Although it was 
only the other year he died, he looked 
almost as old fifty years ago. Had anyone 
told me the portraits were .printed off cause- 
way blocks I could not have contradicted 
him. The foreman of the printing depart- 
ment was a Glasgow man, Patrick, better 
known as Pat Gibbons, who had learned his 
trade with the celebrated firm of (Maclure 
and (Macdonald. He was a very genial man, 
and was much liked by the employees in the 
place. The oldest apprentice in the print- 
ing department was my old friend Alexander 
B. — best known as Sandy — Sheriffs, for from 
thirty to forty years precentor of the South 
Pariah Church, where he succeeded the late 
Sandy Clerihew, who is still alive and well. 
He left the firm about the beginning of the 
sixties, and along with another old appren- 
tice, William Nicol, commenced business in 
Broad Street at the top of Longacre. They 
ultimately dissolved partnership. Nicol 
wen* south, where I believe he dfed some 
Teara ago. Sandy carried on business by 
himself for some time, and Rave it up on 
securing a clerkship wvtib the (Northern 



Agricultural Company, where ib* baa now 
been for upwards of thirty years. Sandy 
Dakers, John Mitchell, the artist; Sir 
George Reid, the famous painter ; and my- 
self are the sole survivors of the catafatish- 
ment as it was im 1852, as Jamas Donald, 
alias Dory, alias the Gardener, died some 
time ago. Reference was made at has 
death to his baring been* fox steverai years 
with Mownns Cornwall. I may have for- 
gotten, brut I am strongly of imp r essi on 
that lbs was with Keith wA Gibb solely ati 
his life, from the time he commenced. 
Donald was another of Keith's "strong 
boy" bargains, as he, like Alexander 
Dakers, had reached manhood before he 
went to the trade, having been a gardener 
(hence one of his nicknames ; and if these 
two were as munificently paid during their 
apprenticeship as I was, they had not lived 
on the best. Another employee in the 
printing department was the aforesaid 
William Niool, who was a very genial 
fellow, and was also a precentor in George 
Street U.P. Church (Rev. Mr Stirling's), 
where his father was church officer. (This 
church is now the shop of Mr James 
Shirras, draper.) He, as I have already 
said, left the city in the early sixties, and I 
have never seen him since. 

John Henderson, latterly of the firm of 
Taylor and Henderson, who was the next 
officer apnrentioe to me, was a native of 
Dunfermline. He was only, at the out- 
side, about a year older than myself. 
(Henderson bad a thorough knowleckpe of 
•music, and could do a little at shorthand, 
and soon after this time he got the prte- 
centorship of Free St Clement's. Along 
with David Taylor, lithe artist, another 
thorough musician, who by thss tune had 
got the preoeotorship of Free Trinity 
Ghuroh, be left Keith and Gibb about 1868 ; 
and the two commenced business at 75 
Union Street, prior to going to their pre- 
sent premises m the Adelpfc. Mr Taylor 
wtas a different sort of a man from has 
partner altogether. It was a ease of ex- 
tremes meeting. In connection with music, 
I may add that the late James Donald,, as 
well as Alexander Dakers, <w*re both 
musical, usd, like the others qiwbed, were 
ail memibers of different societies, Oboral 
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Union, etc, I believe Bandy Sheriils has 
been * member of the Union since its in- 
ception mare than forty years ago, and, 
although these two <may nev»ar have been 
precentors, Donald, I know, used to act in 
c oses of emergency. 

Among other apprentices of the firm, 
although younger than I, waa the late 
James Duncan, of the firm of Thomson end 
Duncan, Union Bow. He wae for some 
time aft the press, <when his legs gave way 
through a weakness, and Air Keith took 
him downstairs to the front shop, where 
he remained until Taylor unci Henderson 
commenced businiws, when be left with 
them, and waa in their employment for a 
good many years, until Mr Thomson and he 
started business on their own account. 
Another apprentice was Willie Sheriffs, a 
younger brother of Sandy, and a sworn 
dbam of my own in the place. Being a 
rather delicate hud for press work, after 
being a year or two in the front shop and 
workroom, he thought (he would not be able 
for the work, and left to be an upholsterer, 
served out 'his time, and ultimately went 
to ^woaBtle-vpon-Tj^ne to work. Going 
down the river one morning in the pas- 
senger steamer to the shipyard where he 
<was employed, the (vessel collided with 
another passenger boat. The majority 
were drowned, and he amongst the rest. 
Some months after me another apprentice 
made has appearance in the printing depart- 
ment in the person of John Altria, a son 
of Gs3sar Altria, an Italian, who carried on 
a successful business as a glass blower and 
optician for many years in that house with 
the outer balconies nearly at the foot of 
Skene Street. It is said that Joey QrimiaMi, 
the celebrated down, was an Italian; 
John must hare been a lineal descendant of 
•his, for from the day he entered the place 
Trntal he left it he kept it in a roar, his 
grimaces and attitudes being something re- 
markable. He was a ihandsome fellow about 
16, but a man in strength and bulk. But, 
oh, what a masher ! Some of the other lads 
used to try it on, but John was the only one 
that could make a job of it, and he had the 
wherewithal to carry it out in the shape of 
good olothes. He never appeared in the 
morning without has kiid gloves and his 



pockets full of baps to divide amongst a few 
of us, and we all appreciated him the more 
thereby, as he never gave himself any air* 
among the boys in the shop. For a long 
time we were all questioned by our associates 
what nobleman's son he was. 

Altria, from the time that Mr Dakers first 
became foreman, was, like some more of us, 
a thorn in the flesh to him, but in a greater 
degree ; and Dakers was constantly remind- 
ing him that he was the mountebank of the 
shop. John used to take that as a oompli- 
ment, and acted accordingly, and we, his 
satellites, backed him up in his insubordina- 
tion, as we were invariable sharers in his 
good thrimigs. Altria some yean after drif tied 
away south, and the last time I saw him was 
in Aberdeen sometime in the seventies. At 
that time he was travelling for a London 
west-end firm of perfumers— the very job 
for him — and he was as big a masher as 
ever. His father died about the end of the 
sixties, and the last time I remember see- 
ing him his eyes were sunk in his head, and 
he had a very dreamy look. 

As already mentioned, Pat Gibbons was 
foreman on my introduction, and I com- 
menced with floor sweeping, cloth and 
sponge washing, and the inevitable litho. 
stone grinding and polishing that all be- 
ginners do. The whole place seemed a re- 
velation to me, I never even having seen a 
litho. stone. I was told off to damp the 
litho. transfer book every morning, which 
was a number of sheets of plate paper with 
either soiled or spoiled portraits of clergy- 
men, etc. I thought the damping process 
was for the purpose of cleaning them. I did 
it for a fortnight. At last I told the fore- 
man it was no use, as they were dirtier than 
when I started. The amount of chaffing I 
received over that made me inquire within 
upon everything after that, and I was never 
again caught napping. 

Shortly after I went there the great Duke 
of Wellington died, and the whole nation 
went into mourning for him. Her late 
'Majesty issued a proclamation recommend- 
ing (which was equivalent to a command) 
her -loyal subjects to close their places of 
business at one o'clock on the day of his 
funeral, and Keith and Gibbb boys were 
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delighted with the prospect of a half-holiday, 
as they were not quite eo rife then as they 
are now — we bad only the two fast-days and 
New Tear's Day— bat Keith ordered all 
bands back to .work again after dinner. The 
front shop shutters were put op and the 
door looked, and we were worse than if 
there bad been no funeral, for Keith came 
upstairs and walked sentry through the 
printing -room till closing time, and there 
•was no skulking for the boys tlhat afternoon. 
Maledictions not loud but deep were uttered 
that day. The bours wrought I always 
thought badly arranged, especially for 
young, growing lads, mho were always 
irongry. They wane 67 boars weekly — from 
9 to 2 and 3 to 8 five days a week, and 9 to 
4 continuously on Saturday. 

Wobk and Plat. 

Our principal occupation, when not 
"basting" our superiors, was discussing 
and rehearsing the latest drama or panto- 
mime nroduoea at the dear old theatre in 
Marisohai Street. These performances 
yielded me an intense enjoyment such as I 
have never since experienced. Mrs Pollock 
was then in the zenith of her powers, and 
we got a glimpse now and afeain of such men 
and women as G. V. Brooke, Barry Sulli- 
van, Charles Dillon, Miss Heath, etc., etc. 
There was an attraction, too, in the stock 
company engaged, who each had to play 
from twelve to fifteen different characters 
a week during a season that sometimes 
lasted from August to the end of March, 
and entailed an amount of study and work 
that our one-part touring actors have no 
conception of. The "young bloods" in 
Keith and Gibb's in those days were all 
theatrical mad, and scenes from plays were 
enacted whenever we got the chance. Of 
course, we would have been nowhere with- 
out the assistance of our principal 
comedian, John Altria ; and sometimes, to 
oblige the younger members of the com- 
pany, Sandy Shirreffs and Willie Nicol. 
though more sedate than we boys, would 
assist us in our performance. Often in the 
middle of our performance, Sandy Dakers— 
by 4Jhis time the foreman— 'would swoop 
down upon us, and would (metaphorically) 



kick our show to pieces. However, we 
just had it over again whenever we got the 
chance. Even after the lapse of fifty years, 
I can remember that at Cnristmas, 1862 or 
1858, a pantomime was produced at the 
theatre — with the writing of which, I think, 
Mr William Garnie had something to do, 
as he had in general in those days, and for 
long after. It was called "Harlequin 
King Discontent and the Demons of the 
Harts Mountains," or some such title. 
The stock actor, Mr Brindal, a well-known 
man in those days, played the leading part. 
It was a success at the theatre, as also a 
glorious success in Keith and Gibb's work- 
shop, where it was played for about a whole 
year. In the first scene, King Discontent 
and his demons are in the pit of Acheron, 
or some such dismal abode, when the 
demons oommence: — 

Hail, Great Dlsoontent, we, roar slayes, obey. 
King*— Tou'd better, or there'll be the deTil to pay. 
From earth Fre just returned, end regret, the 

truth to say, 
That education 1* on the Increase every dar, 
What with oheap books, "Household Words," 

and you'll octree believe, the foole 
They have actually established lots of raffed 

schools, 
And what I teH you now, you may in truth 

believe, 
They wish to make folks honest. 
Demons— -naw, haw, haw! 
King (with a blow)— Ah, how dare you laugh? 

111 teach you next time how you the " General " 
chaff. 

Etc., etc. 

During this time the drawings for the 
" Sculptured Stones of Scotland " were be- 
ing printed off, amongst other things, and 
at James Donald's death he was referred 
to as the printer of these sheets. If, how- 
ever, any credit is to be attached to any- 
body in connection therewith, I may say 
that I never saw anybody printing them but 
Mr Dakers, and I worked as his assistant, 
sometimes for months on a stretch, as 
needleboy — a process that has given place 
to more modern methods. Of course, I 
take no more credit for what I did than the 
organist in the old story conceded to the 
idiot organ-blower. Dakers and I were also 
sharers in the production of a coloured plate 
of the wreck of the Duke of Sutherland on 
April 1. 1853, shortly after the occurrence. 
Mr Andrew Gibb took a sketch of the wreck 
as it lay along the pier, and reproduced it 
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hi LWhography. Had anyone speculated in 
100 cobjes of that pictume rohen fMiMosbed, 
and laid them aside till maw, it -would have 
paid him. It waB published alt about Is, 
and it is now ao scarce itibat £1 la was paid 
not long ago for a o°fpy» 

Along with bis nrttoio abilities, Mr Gibb 
was a man of good literary taste, and was 
a member of a number of learned societies, 
including the Boliectio Society, the memberB 
of which were those who, aiexiognising am 
element of itratb lot aili systems, construct 
a newer and fuuler one out of the whole. 
(Now-a-days we seem to be lain Bofeotios 
together, wrtih iNnmber One as the 
fnftdw.ntantal »»»*-) He was also va member 
of the Snaftdhig Club, which was not to be 
wondered at, having ao much of their 
arohawlogicaiL work coining through boa 
hands, fie was also a member of rbhe 
Fhrenoforical Society. The establishment 
used to be visited by ia (number of the 
pundits of rfchose days, inol^udimg Mr 
Strwttom, phorcnoilogist; Dr Linton, and 
many others. Mr Gibb's wife was, if I 
remember rightly, a aueae of the doctor's, 
she being a Miss Johnston, fonnerily of 
Peterhead, and a sister of Ifaaser L. John- 
ston, who was for a number of years a 
grocer in !Rrovost George Jamieeon's old 
shop, No. 1 King Street. The marriage 
took ,pfaee about the times of which I hare 
been (writing. There was one grand point 
in the dfanrs favour — they never over- 
wroiajht any of their men or (boys. At that 
time they were slbnost the only firm itv Aber- 
deen who did any lithograjphy, Bob Hughe* 
in Broad Street being their only rival on a 
very small scale (Oomwalll and Sons only 
took up that branch about this date). They 
had the wboile trade to themselves, the 
others being— ^J. H. Stephen, George Petri©, 
and James Stevenson, who carried on as 
engravers solely. 

John Mitchell, who was a lew years older 
than I, was then serving has time as a Idtho- 
graphio artist, and it twos (not till a ( bontl854 
or 1866 that Sir George Head entered! the 
place. I remember him as a very quiet tod ; 
but I cannot remember that the younger 
members of the establishment were A ven 
srta'uuk -with any idea of the future eminence 
of either of •these two. For one thing, 



George tReid never engaged an any of ow 
mischievous pranks, being of a very earnest, 
quiet disposition. John fflteheli and I were 
great friends. Be and I, like Jamie Fsse- 
man, belonged to the "gentle" penmasion, 
I being * Baehop Skannerite- and be a 
chorister in St John's Gbnroh under Bev. 
P. Gbeyne, where a xnsrnber of my onj Dr 
Anderson's sohooMetlowB were also zn the 
choir. St John/s was, by the way, the first 
church in Aberdeen that had a male sur- 
plrced choir. 

Old-Ttjoi Periodicals. 

Although the boys of fifty years ago had 
not the terror of a "Tak' a'" fo«iffHc over 
their beads {we bad not attached that stage 
by many a day), some of na got as good a 
grounding in the three OEt's from the old 
dominies as the headmasters of our board 
schools aire albie to drive into the heads of 
the ipmpils of the prjeeent day. (Having re- 
mained at school rontil I was thirteen, I 
lefit it against my friends' wishes to start 
work at Is 6d weekly, modestly eq«nri{pped 
for the ibattlie of life. I oft-times envy the 
advantages (the youth of the (present day 
possess, ^botfa literary and educational, over 
the boys of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. I do not so anuich irefier to tree 
education, whioh is the common boon of 
ail, and is paid far by the oomanunity at a 
too lavish ra/tie for the results attained — 
I refer more to the superabundance of 
literature in sill shapes and forms— good, 
bad, and irndifferent — as also the boon of 
fires libmairiee. With tregard to montWv 
niAgasines and weekly periodicals, which 
can now be counted by the hundred, their 
number was few in these old days, their price 
was high, and they were seldom or ever seen 
by the community (the magazines, I mean). 
With the exception of the " Quarterly "Re- 
view," " Blackwood," and one or two others, 
the whole of them have come into existence 
since that time. We had no process blocks, 
not even photography — in the common cheap 
sense we now use it. The di sc overy was 
made at that time, but Daguerre had not 
been able to cheapen the pr oc ess much. T 
remember one of the first Daguerre typists 
in Aberdeen; Ernest Donald, in note 
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Street, who, for the cheapest portrait, 
which was done on a silverised plate, 
charged £1 Is. Then it became cheaper by 
being done on glass, but the carte-de-visite 
and the cabinet portraits were not evolved 
until the sixties had well commenced. 

The late Mr Lewie Smith, bookseller, in 
hie prime published two magazines in Aber- 
deen at different times— the " Censor " and 
the * Aberdeen Magazine "; but whatever 
was the cause— either dearth of talent or 
lack of subscribers — they had only an 
ephemeral existence. Periodicals at that 
time— I mean of the penny a week, to-be- 
continued-in-our-next order — could have 
been counted on the fingers of one hand. 
First and foremost, there was the evergreen 
" Family Herald," which commenced publi- 
cation about the year 1843, and has changed 
neither in look nor style of literature up to 
the fpuBsetut time. The " London Journal," 
which fifty years -ago woe at th« height of its 
popularity, and read by everybody, was com- 
menced about 1846 or 1847 under the editor- 
ship of a well-known man of his day — and his 
name is far from being forgotten yet, as a 
weekly newspaper he founded is still pub- 
lished under hi name, although he himself 
has been dead many years— George W. M. 
Reynolds. To such a reputation did the 
"London Journal" attain that its readers 
during the Crimean War were, if I am not 
very much mistaken, credited with having 
subscribed, through its columns, the sum of 
£40,000 in aid of the Patriotic Fund for be- 
half of the widows and orphans of soldiers 
and sailors killed during the war. John 
OaeBell, the London tea dealer, and one of 
the pioneers of pure literature, started a 
weekly periodical, "The Working Man's 
Friend," which was stopped, and another 
issued in its place — "Oassell's Illustrated 
Family Paper." Its editor— Percy B. St 
John — was a capital writer of boyr stories. 
A particularly good one, which had a long 
run in the paper, was "'The Arctic Crusoe," 
which cleverly depicted life in the Far 
North. 

Be it remembered, no news of recent date 
could be introduced into any of these publi- 
cations at the risk of heavy pains and 
penalties. Some of the Chartists openly 



broke that law in some of their publications, 
with the result that their editor* ana 
printers had in very many cases to suffer 
long terms of imprisonment; hut at that 
time the day was drawing near when all 
those shackles were to be removed. Mr 
Reynolds, after retiring from the "London 
Journal," established another periodical 
upon the same lines, "Reynolds' Mis- 
cellany," or, as one of my companions whose 
early education had been sadly neglected, 
used to call it, "Renders Missionary" — a 
name that stuck to him for long. This 
publication, which had also a big circulation, 
and was also of the blood-and-thunder order, 
was superseded by " Bow Bells Magazine." 
This was all the light literature we had to 
read in those days, and, as the sale of the 
whole of these was in the hands of one 
agent, Mr William Russell, bookseller, who 
died a long time ago, and who was the eldest 
brother of Mr Russell, the painter (of 
salmon particularly), and (Mr Russell, the 
sculptor, he must have made a good thing of 
it. He also kept a circulating library ; as 
also *tlhe 'box plan of the o$d theatre in 
Marischal Street. In our visits for our 
literature we generally found one or two of 
our actor or actress friends standing in the 
shop discussing the gossip of the day, and, 
as already mentioned, their faces were as 
well known as the town's clock. 

Amongst other literature that was in high 
repute fifty years ago, and which is now only 
to be found in the cabinets of curio 
collectors, were * Park's" small quarto 
pictures of great actors in some of their 
favourite characters, such as " Mr Edmund 
Kean as Macbeth," n Mr T. P. Cooke as 
William" in "Black-Eyed Susan," etc., etc., 
the price being Id plain and 2d coloured. 
They used to be bought up by thousands. 

I can remember Mr Cassie, senior (father 
of James Cassie, artist), who kept a small 
grocer's shop for many years in Justice 
Street, almost next door to where I was born 
and brought up, having his windows filled 
with valentines year after year, and many an 
hour was spent by us youngsters oriticiung 
the merits and demerits of the various pro- 
ductions. 
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One of the pioneers of cheap literature in 
Aberdeen, ana the last of the old school, 
passed away about ten years ago in the 
person of a well-known man, James Vessie, 
who, for about sixty years, carried on the 
trade of a new and second-hand bookseller. 
Mr Vessie was born about 1813 in Forres, 
where he learned the combined business of 
a bookbinder and bookseller; and., coming 
to Aberdeen a young man early in the 
thirties, he commenced business in the lines 
mentioned, to which he added a small 
circulating library. He was well known to 
the youth of the city in my early days, as 
he was able to supply a felt want — to those 
so inclined — in the reading line, at a mode- 
rate price. He was for some years in the 
Gallowgate, then Upperkirkgate, Queen 
Street, and latterly in George Street, where 
at one time he did a large trade in second- 
hand books. For some years before his 
death he genre up hie business, the frailties 
of old age creeping upon him, and he died 
peacefully at the house of his daughter, Mrs 
Wilson-— hie wife having predeceased him — 
in February, 1896, at the good old age of 
88 years. Aberdeen was fairly well to the 
front in the shape of cheap circulating 
libraries for the masses, as, besides Verne's, 
there was' an old carpet weaver in the Wind- 
mill Brae of the name of Mackay who kept 
one, as also did the late Mr John Wilson in 
Masnschal Street and the late Mr George 
Middleton in Skene Square. A great cry 
is sometimes made about boys reading 
" penny horribles," and about their pernici- 
ous effects. The boys of fifty years ago did 
not read them — simply because they were 
not there to read — 'but they read books of 
the Harrison Ainsworth class. 



Local Booksbllbrs, Etc. 

From the directory of 1861-2 I find that at 
that date there were 3£ booksellers' shops in 
Aberdeen. Of all the 32, there are only 
four firms now carrying on under the 
original name, via., A. Brown and Co., 
William Lindsay, Lewis Smith, and D. 
Wyllie and Son ; while a fifth firm, G. and R. 
King, now James Murray, has been carried on 



in the same -premises all that time.* At the 
present time thane is not an origkiail mem- 
ber of any of the tbirtv-two firms of fifty- 
two years ago alirve. Tlae last two were Mr 
Wiihaon Lindsay, wiho at that time canned 
on business on a ;very small scale, sod died 
about three or four yietairs ago; audi Mr 
Wildiaon Stevenson, .wtho dried two years and 
a badtf ago, aged 80 years. The bookbind- 
ing firms numbered eight, of which only 
one remains — Messrs fidbnood and Spark. 
The (number of {bookbinding firms imi 1901 
was 11, and booksellers, to which m now 
appended newsagent, 106. The ojumiber of 
lette^pressjardoiters in those days iwtas eagfht, 
and in 1801-2 they (had intareased to 38 
firms ; and of the eight firms of those days 
four are stall in existence. One of them is 
still carrying on business in this same shop 
— James Darnel and Company. The others 
are D. Ghnlmems and Company, J. Avery 
(now a limited itiabiiity coadpany), and 
George Cornwall (mow "and Sons"). The 
lithographic branch -wee so insignificant 
then that itJbere were only (two firms men- 
tioned-^Kjeitfh and Gibb and any old ifiriend 
Bob (HJughes, whom I dad not know much 
about then, but <wa» destined to fanow better 
at a later date. These were then tube only 
two recognised firms, aflitihougjh Cornwall had 
newly started that branch about this time, 
the late James Duncan, who was buried 
about the end of 1902, (having left Keith 
and GibVe to go there shortly before I 
went — from the fact that (Keith often gave 
him the grinding of the black ink— a good 
deal of ink at that time was ground by 
hand labour — (he reoeivied' the cognomen of 
"Black John," the original of thlat name 
being a negro >who used to go about the 
town with a donkey and (home-anade cart, 
or, rather, a box on wheels, collecting 
swine's meat. The engraving firms mun- 
oered frve, irwhiding 'the two mftntaoned. 
One of the three is stQl in existence — Mr 
J. H. 6t^h)ei>— the 'business being carried 
on by (has son, Mr John H. Stephen. The 
other two were the late Mr Stevenson, No. 
2 Queen Street, and Mr George Petri©, 

•Mr James Murray retired from business in 
the spring of 2901, and was suooeeded by Mr 
George Dickie, the shop being removed from 28 
St Nicholas Street to 88 Union Street 
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who was also a bird atuffer, amid canned on 
business for many yeans in Huxter Row, 
next door to ithe olid Police Office. There 
toe now twenty-eight firms in the trade on 
Aberdeen. Some, like Mr Stephen end one 
or two others, devote themselves to en- 
graving only; the others oanrry on all tibe 
branches of the trade. 

OOSIOXJS STATISTICAL COMPARISONS. 

tAmongst the curious sartastios of fifty 
years ago as compared (wiitib now, we had 
twenty-Sve meafeeUers, when oatmeal was 
the staple food, and wheat bread, fo< the 
flnajority of working oen's families, purely a 
luxury to be tasted on Sundays, amid in maary 
famoheB not even then. In <a inunnber of 
parte of the country they bad oatmeal three 
times a daw ail the year rotund. We had 
upwards of forty midwives, end with the 
citr twice and one^half the size we ba*o 
only twenty now. There were seven canidile- 
makers, including OgBton. There cs row 
onily that gigantic firm, who call themselves 
soatpmakers, 'but, I suppose, still manufac- 
ture large quantities of candles, aiHd where 
tone upon tons of material go onrt and come 
am daily. Fifty yOairs tago a boy of fifteen 
did almost aH the postering of the firm in 
the shape of carrying a stone of 
candles — or two stones at the oat- 
etretdh — to the customers' places of 
business; and the factory was a little 
shop, .with the oM-faahioned, many-paned 
windows that Were fa» vogue in those times, 
when la square foot of glass, from the heavy 
doty in^posed upon it, could be scarcely 
bought for Is. 

la those days the electric telegraph- had 
acarcely reached us, and the railways were 
a novelty. 'Few of us had ever had a ride in 
a train. A great many had never seen one, 
especially old .people, as the train had only 
just arrived at Ferryhill Junction — which 
was in the suburbs in those days — and had 
not long even arrived there, for, a consider- 
able time before that, it could get no 
farther along than Portlethen Station. Rail- 
way passengers had to take a 'bus to that 
place, owing to the rook cuttings at the 
Gove having proved nearly insurmountable. 



The railway navvy was then to be seen in 
his pristine vigour, more especially on the 
monthly pay Saturday, when Aberdeen was 
turned into a perfect pandemonium, and, to 
use a Yankee expression, " they painted the 
whole town red." True, we had a day patrol 
of 12 men all told, and 48 old fogeys of night 
watchmen, at about 12s weekly, who would 
not turn out for day service when required 
unless they received double pay. They 
were of any height, from 5ft. 6in., or less, up 
to 6ft. 5in., and were often accompanied on 
their routes by a crowd of (East-End boys, 
who whistled them on to their various beats, 
the standard two tunes for them being " The 
March of the Cameron Men" and "The 
Campbells are Coming," as "Caller Herrin' " 
was the standard tune for the Marisohal 
Street Theatre. Few people in Aberdeen 
were sorry When the railways were finished 
and the last of the navvies had gone, but 
they returned again when the Deeside and 
the Great North were under way, and it was 
several years before we got clear of them 
altogether. Had any serious riot occurred 
in those days, the police force would have 
no more been able to cope with it than Mrs 
Partington was able to stem the Atlantic 
with her broom. 'But a strong military 
force was always kept at the Barracka in 
those days, which would have soon quelled 



it. 



Jewellery Shop Robberies. 



The stupid custom, aa I have often 
thought, of the watchmen calling the hoar 
through the night had not been done away 
with then; 'and the calling of from "Pa-ast 
ten" to "Half-pa-ast fire" was just, as it 
were, paying a premium to rogues and 
thieves to carry on, as the policeman simply 
gave them notice of his approach, when they, 
in nine cases out of ten, generally got clear 
away. On one occasion, someone broke into 
Mr Sangster, the jeweller's shop at the top 
of Red Lion Court in Broad Street Getting 
into the shop from a door in the court, he 
heard the policeman coming along calling 
out the hours. The thief prepared for action 
by making ready to leave and blowing oat 
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the light. The policeman came along, and, 
not suspecting anything, tried the door, 
whioh he found unlocked. Before he had 
time to act, the thief made a rush with the 
candle in his hand, and rammed it into the 
policeman's mouth, nearly choking him, and 
was off like the shot from a gun ; and if 1 
am not greatly mistaken (trusting entirely 
to memory) he got clear off. I believe that 
was the end of calling the hours. 

Talking of jewellery robberies brings up 
the recollection of another robbery, which 
was the talk of town and country for many 
a day, and was the most skilful and 
mysterious piece of work of its kind ever 
done before or since. That was the jewellery 
robbery at G. Jamieson and Sons, Union 
Street; and I suppose to this day none of 
the plunder has been recovered, or the 
thieves found out. It was supposed that it 
was some of the cleverest of the London 
« cracksmen," as the term is, who were the 
depredators. One Monday morning, on the 
doors of the shop being opened, the locks 
being quite intact, it was discovered that 
some one or more had been in the place, and 
that a number of safes containing (I write 
from memory) valuable jewellery of every 
kind — rings, gold and silver watches, and 
all manner of precious stones — shad been 
opened, and that no one had seen or heard 
of anything unusual about the place from 
the time that the shop was shut on Satur- 
day until it was again opened on Monday 
morning; but one glance round the place 
soon showed the "modus operandi," as it 
was discovered that a hole had been out 
through the ceiling from the floor above, and 
the thieves had descended through the hole 
into the shop, smashed open the safes and 
cases, and ascended by the hole again. It 
was supposed that they had gone off on the 
Sunday south, very likely to London, and 
were safely landed at their journey's end 
before the people in Aberdeen were aware 
of what (bad happened. The room above the 
shop had been vacant, and taken by some 
one for an office or something of that kind, 
and the thieves had commenced operations 
as soon as the coast was clear — a daring 
plan, too successfully carried out. 



Tbb " (Rosa Street Okntbub "— Thi " Naw 

Times." 

In the days I have been principally 
writing about we had no "Black Maria," 
but we had something else in the shape of 
the "Rose Street Omnibus," as Blur* Bob 
had it christened in a song he wrote or got 
written for him, and which he meed to sing 
and sell. The vehicle was somewhat like a 
monster wooden box or a monster caravan 
on four wheels without any windows, and 
just a door at the back. It used to convey 
the prisoners between the prison in Lodge 
Walk and Bridewell, in Rose Street, the city 
prisoners being confined in Lodge Walk and 
the county ones in Rose Street, (which feU. 
into disuse and was demolished nearly thirty 
years ago. The omnibus was painted green, 
although its occupants were not always 
greenhorns. There was another conveyance 
in those days of vastly more importance to 
the boys of Aberdeen, especially the East- 
Enders, than the other, and whenever it 
appeared upon the scene it was the cause of 
more fan and jollity than anything I know 
could have produced. I have often 
wondered that after its disappearance no 
successor ever took its place, and for a time 
it must have been greatly missed. I refer 
to the " New Times," that famous vehicle. 
On the slightest 'hint of its services being re- 
quinedu the boys of Aberdeen would fly » 
their hundreds to the old Police Office in 
Huxter Row and off with it from the side of 
the door, where it used to rest. They speak 
of the alacrity of fire brigades. We could 
have given them points when harnessed to 
that barrow, and, oht when we got the 
poor u drunk and incapable " on board, with 
his head and feet in the air, and his body 
sunk down in the centre, the tossing and 
the jolting 'he got from us, if the victim had 
been the least conscious, must have been 
excruciating — but that did not trouble us 
in the least. I have often wondered, in 
these days of ambulances and up-to-date- 
ness of everything, that out city policemen 
have not got a police ambulance for the 
" drunk and inoapables." I am sure that 
the tipsy are as plentiful as they were in the 
days of old, and an ambulance would save 
the policemen many a weary carry. 
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Chapteb X. 
REMINISCENCES OF EARLY MANHOOD. 



ThsGrimban Wab. 

In 1853 ugly rumours reached Aberdeen 
that the Russian Bear was to gobble up the 
sick Turkey, and that Britain and France 
(which was again an empire) would have to 
play their .part, being bound by treaty to 
support Turkey, or, in other words, to 
"maintain the balance of power." Time 
want on, and gradually the booksellers' 
windows—Sammy Maclean's in particular — 
got full of war imaps and) lota of German 
lithographs of all the principal ports and 
fortresses in the two countries, and I can 
remember a picture in Maclean's window of 
a place I had never heard of before, but 
which before long was in everybody's mouth 
— the Fortress of Sebastopol in the Crimea. 
Young Aberdeen especially began to get 
interested. Time went on, and during that 
autumn the Russians invaded the Turkish 
principalities, but met with more than their 
match. Omar Pasha, the Turkish com- 
mander (whose name became a household 
word) defeated them at all points— notably 
at the siege of Sitistria — and 1 the Russians 
had to retire, having been baffled on every 
hand. Matters were in this state ail the 
winter. The year 1864 came, and nothing 
was done until March > the Government 
being very much blamed for their procrasti- 
nation. On the opening of Parliament her 
late Majesty proclaimed war (as also did 
France) against Russia, and there and then 
the Foot Giuards were ordered off direct to 
Malta, followed by other troops from all 
branches of the service as fast as they could 
be shipped. The French were to send 
100,000 men and the British 50,000, the 
difference being made up by our sending a 
preponderance of ships of war — a large fleet 
under Admiral Seymour — to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the old naval hero, Charley 
Napier, being ordered off to the Baltic with 
another big fleet. Napier sent some of his 



ships to the Aland Isles, where there was a 
large fort at Bomersund, which he captured. 
That was the sum total of Charley's work. 
We used to visit the Barrack Hill regularly 
two or three times a day to see if we could 
ever get a look of Charley coming along the 
offing with the Russian fleet in tow, but in- 
variably our experience was that of the well- 
known lines : — 

"The Spanish Fleet thou canst not see 
Because — 'tis not in sight 1" 

All the news we got in those days was at 
second-hand, and the first question one 
asked another was— Is there any news to- 
day? We could not get "special editions" 
then, nor even ordinary editions, except 
Wednesday's u Journal or Saturday's 
" Herald," and the price was prohibitive, so 
we had to take the news as we got it, or 
take a halfpenny read of two hours from 
John Black, the cobbler. The summer was 
wearing away, and we were wondering what 
the upshot of all this hanging-on meant 
when word arrived in this country that 
cholera and other sickness had broken out 
amongst the troops, and' that they were 
dying in hfundireds, if not in thousands, like 
rotten sheep. A general outcry got up 
throughout the country, and all young and 
old, were now on the tenter-hooks of ex- 
pectation after the long wait. It was the 
month of September when intelligence 
reached this country that the armies at last 
were on the move, and that the fleets and 
transports were en route for somewhere — 
some said one place, and some another — tall 
one gloomy, murky Sunday afternoon 
towards the end of September the city was 
thrown into a state of excitement, tele- 
grams being exhibited at the two newspaper 
offices that the troops had landed on the 
shores of the Crimea, and after a march of 
some miles had- come upon the Russians en- 
trenched' on the heights of Alma, 'audi utterly 
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defeated them, and that the Russians were 
in full retreat to Sevastopol. The allied 
army kept possession of the field and rested 
themselves prior to advancing, and some 
severe censures were directed against Lord 
Raglan and Marshal Canrobert, the com- 
manders, for not immediately following up 
the beaten troops, when they might have 
entered Sebastopol instead of (besieging it 
for twelve months at the expense of 
thousands of lives and! many anallione of 
money. At this time, orders were sent 
down by the Government to start recruiting 
for the Aberdeenshire Militia, and a bounty 
of £12 per man, besides a handsome bonus 
to the -brinaer-up of recruits, was offered; 
and soon afi the eligible loaf era and shore 
labourers, etc., were enrolled, and had a 
high old time of it for a long while, the 
publicans of the day reaping the principal 
benefit It was some time after, however, 
before the regiment was embodied. 

The troops, after Resting some time at 
the 'Alma, marched on tend took op a 
position an <tihta hejgbte of Inkeitoain, ovex- 
fookiug Sebastopol, being joined! by some 
thousand Sardinian troops, Victor 
Emmanuel having joined the allies. October 
brought the news of the battle of Balaclava, 
fought principally by cavalry — the un- 
fortunate oharae of the I/igbb Brigade, im- 
mortejtised hy Tennyson. November saw the 
battle of Ibkerman land the great stonm in 
the Blefck Seta, when so anaay ships were 
wrecked, our own Ovty of London steamship, 
chaptered sb a Government transport at 
that time, having a very marrow lescatoe. 
The ibafttfo of the Tchetoni*, fought pnn- 
cijfaftly by the Italians, followed, and then 
the troops settled down to the dreariest 
winter's work that ever am antmy undertook. 

BaoBurmra — Bmbodimbnt or thh Msloia . 

We had a tvwry severe (winter in Aherdeen 
and ail over the country. The snow lay on 
thtegro u o d for imarotlhe on end, I remember 
there (was a .pile of snow in Oaette Street 
at Jeast 12 feet (high, .which took weeks to 
molt. Work on the ooreintory, owing partJLy 
to the storm, was in a had way. The army 
was offering big bounties to recrnrtB. The 
79th Cameron Highlanders' Depot was in 
tinei haffxstoks, and every day there were firom 



90 to 30 aecraits Cram aH parte of Scotland 
anriving in Aberdeen. Id fact, the aonmy 
tailors could scarcely cope with the clothes- 
mfaiking. Amy day you ooald have seen 60 
to 100 (recruits, in their civilian clothes, 
getting drilled amongst the piles of snow 
in the square. Six or eight weeks' drill 
was att they got, iwhen the new ttnateriad was 
shipped off to the Orimea to join the 
regiment, which, along (with the 42nd and 
93rd, composed the Highland Brigade, 
under Sir Colin Campbell, aftapwejrds the 
graart tLord Clyde of the Indian Mutiny. 
The new year of 1866 oatme and went, arid 
st£H the dry went on for mentor the Crimea. 
Every avaxfahie man <tJhat ooxrid be sent was 
shipped off — the (majority never imore to re- 
tnm— and when I state that from the 
Caatlegatbe alone, with the adjoining streets 
and Janes, more than 30 joined the arttny 
and were sent off, I am safe to Bay that hailf 
a dozen wae about aiU that eviar returned. 

In February an order reached Aberdeen 
for the em b odi m ent of the Mflr^ia, bind 
then the fun begat*. On the 20th February 
the regiment (mustered in CastiehilL 
Barracks. The shore was demoded of all — 
or nearly all — the labourers, who to a man, 
if eligible, had joined ; and las there was no 
acoommnpodation in 'the haicraJcks they had to 
be 'billeted with 4he various stabdereaitfinn- 
keepera in the city, and they started their 
drill in the grounwe of Gordon's Hospital 
(now College). The amusement we Bast- 
Endere got out of the awkwardness of our 
quasiwm&tihary iftpiends in their mew war 
paint, with the scenes of the arigj^vtiy piquets 
abasing Hhetai home tat oagfbt from all over 
the oity to their hiHjerts, was something never 
to be fongotten. We had no King Street 
BainrackB then, dot for anany yeana after, 
and a part of old Spring Garden Works at 
the corner of Loch Street and Windy Wynd 
was got in order for them as a bain1aiak»— 
the (premises now ocouwed hy Wiliiam 
Peterson and Sons and others. The Militia 
remained in training tmrtnd some time in 
1856, •when itihey were disembodied (by iwhich 
time •they oouftd 'haadly be distinguished 
from the neguiars). They were drawn up 
again in the following year owing to the 
Indian Mutiny, and sent off to do ganriBon 
duty in (Dnhldai, where they remained eqgjbt 
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months. Ever since tibat time, with a few 
exceptions, they have been drawn up 
yeaxiy, the calling-nip an 1666 having been 
the first since the early years of the nine- 
teenth century during the Napoleonic 
warn. Of ail that (were oaMed up in 1866 I 
only know of four who are alive, tend, 
strange to say, they were adl drummers — 
BaadnnaerbeT Wood, of the tA.A.V.; Mr 
George Forsyth, hairdresser, Gallowgate 
(alia* "Strapper"); Joe. Gaiters; and 
William Fulton. Foreyth was them a butcher 
boy of 12 yeans, toad »the youngest "man" 
in the regiment. 

Poetry or the Was. 
The Crimean War, flake all other ware, 
was the oajuse of the (pawdtootdion of a great 
many dyrics— good, bad, and indifferent — 
and <the odd earners of the weekly (uuper* 
•were £ALed week by week with all sorts of 
patriotic effusions, ijbe (majority of them 
now burned in oblivion. It adso produced 
one outstanding masterpiece which will live 
as long as the English language is spoken — 
Tennyson'* "Charge of the Light Brigade." 
It also gave us the songs " The Red, White, 
and Blue," "Just before the battle, 
mother/' "The Boy in Blue," and many 
others which are not quite forgotten yet. 
There was one piece in particular that was 
published in the early spring of 1864 in 
some of our local papers. The piece was of 
considerable length, and. in the light of 
what really took place afterwards it showed 
that the writer, though he may have been a 
good poet, was a poor prophet. It was 
called " A Remonstrance to the Emperor 
Nicholas," and the first verse ran as 

follows: — 

Don't you know the wrong you're doing, mighty Csar, 

mighty Char, 
Don't yon know the wrong you're doing, mighty Our? 
France and England, one in counsel, are preparing 

for the day, 
And are steaming to the Baltic, ripe and ready for 

the fray, 
We have hearts that never fall up, so look out for 

wounds and eoars, 
For there's Charley Kapler coming and his gallant 

Jack Tars. 

It is known to (history bow the troops lay 
before Stebastotpoi for a whoile year, and 
that "the Russians, (beginning to find 1 the 
place untenable, Bank their warships and 
New up their remaining fortifications and! 
qofeffity iretreated one night and left the in- 



vaders with the ruins. The Emperor there- 
after sued for peace, and this ended the 
biggest blunder this country ever made. 
Everyone was glad when it was over. Some 
of our local firms made a good thing of it. 
The firm of D. Hogarth and Co., College 
Street, had the supplying of a large 
quantity- of the preserved provisions re- 
quired both by the army and the navy. 
The Factory Acts not having been in force 
at that time, they used to commence work 
on Monday morning at one o'clock and 
work on till about four o'clock on Satur- 
day afternoon. This they did for a very 
long time, as many as 90 bullocks being 
boned in the works in one day, and the 
Glasgow tinsmiths and the publicans in that 
locality got the benefit— or at anyrate the 
latter did. The tinsmiths in these works 
at that time, for some reason or other, 
were almost to a man from Glasgow. 

The Engraving Trade—" Bob " Hughes. 

Before the Cbimeani War was quite ended, 
I doit old Keith (owing to ■ 



muneTation). I thought I would -try my 
fortune in the north of England, where I 
soon got eonipJioyvnent at treble the wages 
I $ot from Keith, and I engaged myself to 
serve out any apprenticeship with the best- 
liked land the most generous (master that 
ever I worked with, who—* though to some 
it anay seam strange to say it — was a Jew 
(a much maligned race), or, rather, a 
Christian Hebrew, if he was of any religion 
at aitt. 'However, with him and elsewhere I 
remained until the (beginning of 1861, when , 
during la temporary sfl*ackmaas, pureW boused 
by the very severe winter of 1860-1, 1 paid 
a visit to ray native (hearth, intending bo 
return again in la short time. Bob Hugjhea 
who, when I teft home, had a smualU shop in 
Broad Street, had removed to the old Poet 
Offioe id Netnerkarkgate, the site of whiidh 
is now the hack ipart of Sancster and 
Henderson's .premises, it htaving been 
puJJed down to anahe way for them. There 
wias a 'big chance in the trade in Aberdeen. 
Sandy Dtakere*had left Keith and Gibb and 
commenced upon himself. ShirrefSs and. 
Willie Nicol had also started upon them- 
selves in Broad Street, at the top of Lonsg- 
oore. Id fact, Keith and Gibb were nearly 
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demoded of all (the old (bunds. My friend 
John Aitrift bad joined some perfumers' 
firm in [London as traveller (tihe Tear job 
far dmhn) ; and, with the exception of Jamie 
Donald, there was scarcely an old hand left. 
Oorttfweil was also going in £07 lithography . 
M'Nab, a south country fonsman they bad, 
had •gone away, and Lewis Bain, any odd 
friend, originally an Edinburgh nran, 
another of the old school, as also WiBaajm 
Hutdheon, who died some time ago, were 
serving their time there, with Lewie as 
foreman. With all this oppoedtion around 
thtean, 4 hi9 old firm were not getting it all 
their own- way. SMrreffs and Niool, both 
being (printers, were mot in a position to 
give one a job, but told one to go acid try 
Bob Hughes, who was getting a fairly good 
connection in the city. I was keen about 
getting a eibaation for eottne time at any 
rate 'before going back to tihe north of Eng- 
land. I applied for a job, and, as trade 
wiith ihim at tihe time was humming, got it, 
and my ireturn south for good! Ibas not come 
off iyet, although I (have been, many times 
in (Newcastle since. 

(Robert Hngjbes was an Bdinbuogjh en- 
graver who settled down in Aberdeen to- 
wards the end of the forties, when be com- 
menced business in the 'New Market. He 
afterw&rds took a shop on Broad Street, 
where be oonwnfenoed drtibojmphy. Two of 
his first apprentices— Jim Wight, the litho. 
printer, and Jobnoy Shanks, the well-known 
engraver, and! also a well-known violinist 

flo ft form and commenced 'business on 
their own account in ©t Nicholas Street 
about the end of the fifties, but they were 
not veijv tone in business until they 
coMamsed. Wight went south, while Johnmiy 
Shanks continued working to the trade, and 
secured an en^agentent (as leadiar of the 
ordheshrta in the old Mardsobal Street 
Theatre under lire Pollock. He continued 
in tihe city for a good miomiber of years, then 
betook ihamself to London, (and died there 
somewhere sfboot twenty yeara ago. 

On engaging myself with Bob Hojj^hes, I 
was treated with a great deal of suavity 
and politeness (of which be was a perfect 
mtester), and if there was an rturtbly para- 
dise, I (bad jnst found it out. I commenced 
work, end for a few days everything went 



_ ~.. p ly. Amongst nny ahopmates 

was any very osd friend, Ifclugh IanLay, now 
head of the firm of H. Imiay and Company, 
envelope manufacturetrs, Bark Road, wtho 
was getting towards the end of bis 
apprenticeship as an engraver; Geordie 
Robb, now of the Adedphd Printing Works, 
wtho was apprentice in the (printing depart- 
ment ; and, daring the later period 1 was 
there, John Macmahon, photographer, 
XJnion Street, a lithographic printer at that 
time, who came down from Edinburgh, but 
ultimately abandoned lithography for 
photography ; Willie Crum, apprentice en- 
graver, and others. Mr Hughes himself, as 
all alive who knew him will remember, was 
a tall, pompous, good-looking man, always 
dressed in the fashion in a top that and 
swsilow-tadled coat; in fact he was the 
Aberdeen " Bean Brammel " of ihie day. He 
was a great Freemason, and at the time 1 
was there, was R.W.M. of the St Nicholas 
Ledge; (and 'be was then considered the 
finest amateur tenor singer of 1km day in 
Abeadeen. He was a man of a highly- 
stning, nervous, excitable temperament. 
Wlhen am ibis normal condition, a finer fellow 
could not be found; but when anything 
took place to upset ham the whole place 
moght look out for sqnalls. Everybody in 
the (place jexoept Hiugjh lonJiay got the benefit. 
Hugh being a superior engraver to himself, 
he ooubd not afford to fall out with. ham. 
No one else escaped, and after (be had 
Bbaraned at everyone he generally went out 
and canned himself down, and invariably 
oaane back and apologised for what be had 
said and done. 

Feinting Bank NIothb. 

'Amongst other good customers Mr 
Hugfhes dsd work for was the North of Boot- 
land Bank, who for a considerable time gave 
him the (printing of their one-pound notes. 
He prided himseif upon that order, and be- 
ing rather original in has ideas, (bad a way 
of (bis own of (advertising himself quite 
different from the style of tihe present day, 
and that cost him nothing whatever. I was 
not long in the tp&ace til]! one day *a order 
oaane from the bank to print 10,000 one- 
pound notes (the usual order) ; other jobs, 
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irf at *U possible, bad to the time to take a 
back seat. Preparations (had to be made to 
oommenee. The 'blank motes, carefully 
counted, (were sent in to be damped, and 
then to undergo the fast (printing, thei ward 
" One " in green iak on the back, when they 
were idarefuUy sent back, with tail spoilt im- 
pression*, to be recounted before proceeding 
with the printing (proper. The lithographic 
stones upon iwfcdoh the motes (were printed 
were tmaosf erred from the steel piate, which 
was never sJHowedf out of sight of the bank 
officials when out of the bank safe. These 
stones were severally kept in a wooden box 
securely looked, and uney were always 
lodged in tfhe hank. Every morning they 
wens •brought to the printing office at 10 
o'clock by a street porter, toocompaniedi by 
a number of the hank officials, including the 
Late Mr Francis Smith, accountant of the 
bank (Francie), cwiho was a brother of Willie 
Smith, the tea merchant in Union Street ; 
Mr Mollyson (wtho was quite a young man 
then), vand (many otihers I ihaTe now for- 

C'ten. They were carried down to the 
geoo— 4as the printing place below the 
anon was caMed-nand there the officials sat 
and ireoedved the notes out of the printer's 
hands as fast as they (were printed ; then 
tfbey were counted, bandied) up in Ihundredfl, 
and placed ins cash boxes, and! there they 
netentaraed till 4 o'clock, when they were re- 
placed in the boxes and taken back to the 
bank until the next anorning. Impressions 
from the stones even on the commonest 
paper were bandied over andl destroyed, and 
there was as aondb probability of pudodn- 
ing a note from the tank itself as getting 
one in the printing of it. 

I vividly remember that the first printing 
of notes I witnessed occurred about the 
commencement of the Civil War in America, 
when this country narrowly escaped going 
to war with the Northern States in connec- 
tion with the affair of the Trent. Mr 
Hughes himself invariably attended at the 
note printing 'all day, and used to take his 
share in debate, ana on these occasions was 
always on his best 'behaviour. On ordinary 
days he was very erratic, Kke the comets, in 
his appearances at business. Once perhaps 
in a month he would appear by 9 in the 
morning, and woe betide anybody that was 



late. Perhaps it would be 12 next day 
before he showed face. He used to take a 
trip by rail now and: again to Edinburgh, 
and before leaving used to say he would be 
back in half an hour, to keep all hands dili- 
gently at work, hut one way or another we 
soon got scent where he was, and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

The Reding or ran Mabchbb. 

In the autumn of 1861 (12th October) 
there was a grand turn out of citizens, for 
a day of conviviality and recreation, to do 
the "Biding of the Marches," when every 
conveyance and horse for miles around was 
called into requisition. The procession, head- 
ed by John Smith, " the warkman," carry- 
ing the town's banner, on horseback, set 
out on their ride round the boundaries, and 
amongst the other* was our friend Robert, 
on a horse that he had either got upon loan 
or else commandeered for the day. The 
going away was grand, but the coming back 
was a second return from the "Battle of 
Harlaw." I have mentioned that Mr 
Hughes had rather an original method of 
advertising himself. When any of his 
customers called, perhaps to give him an 
order, he would apologise, and say he would 
endeavour to get what was wanted done at 
the time mentioned (although perhaps there 
were not two jobs in the place), but he was 
very busy, and then he would make a rush 
to the top of the dungeon stairs, and would 
yell out to Geordie Robb, a George, how 
many receipts were there printed for the 
Scottish Provincial P " George would reply 
"Five thousand." Then he would turn to 
the customer, and remark, " You know, air, 
I have an order for 6000 receipts from the 
Scottish Provincial," etc., etc. The receipts 
lay in the place for weeks, and the same 
formula was gone through two or three 
times a day " ad nauseam " till it got to be a 
, bye- word. (Mr Hughes had no family, and 
his wife, " The IXuoheas," was a daily visitor 
at the shop Hugh Imlay, on the comple- 
tion of his apprenticeship, went off to 
London, and was employed for a number of 
years with the well-known firm of Maolore 
and Macdonald, when he returned and com- 
menced business as an engraver and printer 
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in St Nicholas Street— a business which he 
carried on for a number of years, until, in 
conjunction with his brother John, he com- 
menced an envelope manufactory on a small 
scale, the whole of the machinery being of 
John's invention. The business year by 
year has increased, and it is still flourishing. 
His brother John, to the regret of everyone 
who knew him, died ten years ago. 

My old friend George iRobb (Geordie), on 
the completion of his apprenticeship as a 
printer, wended his way to the Irish capital, 
and, after a few years' sojourn, found his 
way back to his native place, and started in 
business, in a very small way in Correction 
Wynd, and gradually raised a capital 
business, in which he is still going ahead. 
John Macmahon, the other .printer, came 
through to Hughes from Edinburgh a* a 
turnover apprentice. He did not remain 
very long with Bob, went away south again 
some time after I left, relinquished litho- 
graphy for photography, got married to an 
Aberdeen lady, came back some years after, 
and settled down as a photographer in Aber- 
deen, where he still remains. Mr Hughes 
ultimately went back to a shop in Broad 
Street, where be died a great number rf 
years ago — how many I cannot just recol- 
lect; but his chum Brodie and he died 
about the same time, and that was not very 
long after Brodie'fl statue of the Queen was 
erected. Mrs Hughes carried on the 
business for some time after that, but it 
gradually dwindled away, and she herself, 
being left a lonely woman with scarcely a 
relation in the world, was not very long in 
following her husband to the grave. 

Some time in the spring of 1862 the firm of 
Wight and Shanks (two of Hughes' old 
apprentices) came to grief, and John Duffus, 
the bookseller (an old acquaintance of my 
own when we were boys), as principal 
creditor, took over the business, and re- 
moved the plant from St Nicholas Street, 
where it was, to a room near has house in 
Exchange Court, Union Street. One day 
Mr Dnifus asked me if I would accept a 
situation. I gladly jumped at it, and told 
Hughes I was leaving. He was busy at the 
time, and went nearly mad with rage at the 
thought that a friend of his own would take 



away any of his employees. However, I 
went, and got on very well. 

JoHnDujtub. 

John Duffus, a son of James Duffus, con- 
fectioner (and a brother of Bailiie Alexander 
Duffus), served his apprenticeship with 
George Davidson, bookseller, 1 King Street. 
This gentleman was the author of "The 
Legend of St Swithin," and a brother of 
Charles Davidson, the druggist, of Davidson 
and Kay. It was during Duffus's apprentice- 
ship that I got acquainted with him. After 
that, he went to London, where he was a 
number of years with Partridge and Co., 
the well-known .publishers of the " British 
Workman" and similar works. He got 
married there, came back to his native place, 
and commenced business as bookseller and 
stationer in Union Buildings in the shop now 
occupied by the Gas Stove Department. He, 
as already stated, then commenced litho- 
graphy on a small scale. Photography, in 
the shape of oartes-de-vi&ite, began to be 
greatly in vogue, and Duffus, .being the first 
dealer in photographic papers, soon got a 
big connection amongst the photographers 
of t&e north, especially Mr G. W. Wilson, 
the pioneer of that branch — an order from 
Wilson for 60,000 mounts printed was 
nothing in those days, and there were orders 
from other photographers in proportion. 
The workshop was in Exchange Court (old 
Charley Oattanach, who made all the volun- 
teer clothing at that time, being Duffus's 
nearest neighbour). The house was re- 
modelled a few years ago, and the court 
taken away ; it is now part of the premises 
of ex-Baillie Henderson, 36 Union Street. 
John Duffus soon went in for typography as 
well, and speedily had a big staff of typos, 
including John Mason as overseer, John 
Herd, James Tait, the father of the trade in 
the city, who at over 80 was able to do hw 
day's work as well as the best of them (Mr 
Tait, hardware merchant, late of Upper- 
kirkgate, and now of Qaliowgate, was his 
son). Being of rather a go-ahead disposition, 
Duffus started a newspaper/' The Aberdeen 
Guardian," with the late William Webster 
as editor. This had an ephemeral existence ; 
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as also had an evening paper, the first 
attempted in Aberdeen, the "North Star." 

Tub "Saturday Post." 

About the beginning of the sixties, Mr 
James Smith, the eldest son of Lewis Smith, 
and the father of the present minister of 
St Georgefe-in-the-West, opened a printing 
office in A. Pirie and Sons' old envelope 
manufactory in the Shiprow, and started a 
weekly newspaper under the editorship of 
John Spark, called the " Aberdeen Saturday 
Post." The initial letters of the title very 
aptly described the nature of its contents — 
the "A.S.P." John lashed out, right and 
left, at everything that did not suit his 
views. At that time, a great wave of 
religious revival was passing over the whole 
north of Scotland, more especially the fish- 
ing towns and villages, and Aberdeen had 
its share in the work. Great numbers of 
Evangelicals were down in the north — 
Grattan-<kiimie88, Brownlow North, 
Richard Weaver, etc., etc.; and open-air 
meetings were held in Oastle Street and 
elsewhere, includang Rev. George Gamp- 
bell's church — the Free North — every even- 
ing of the week. Mr Campbell and Richard 
Weaver, from some cause or other, were 
John's .pet aversions; and he was not con- 
tent with lashing them in the paper, but he 
used to tackle them publicly in the streets. 
He commonly came off second-best, and 
always retreated—even although defeated — 
quite undismayed. The a A.S.P." soon 
died a natural death. Although John is 
still to the fore, he seems to have lost all the 
fire and spirit with which he was imbued in 
his younger days, and I do not think we 
have had a * Chameleon" since the last 
races were held on the Links nearly twenty 
years ago. I suppose we have seen the last 
of them. John Duffue, after the failure of 
the two newspapers, never attempted any 
more. 

Amatbttb Sntaras. 

During the early years of the sixties in 
Aberdeen, a perfect epidemic of concert- 
giving broke out in the city (amateur. I 
mean). The Infirmary funds at that tome 



were, as they have almost always been since, 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. The 

different trades in Aberdeen (with an 
alacrity that those old enough to remember 

fcrty yean ago can verify) came to the 
front, and each trade, week after week, took 
the Music Hall for the Saturday night, col- 
lected all their local talent (who supplied 
their services gratis), and, having compara- 
tively little expenditure, beyond the hall 
rent, were enabled to hand over from £20 to 
as high as nearly £60 f or an evening's per- 
formance, and that in the face of two 
regular musio halls being run at the same 
time— the Mechanics' mil (now the Bon- 
Aocord Hotel) by Willie Gray, and the Bon- 
Accord Qatar the Song School) by the 
Brothers Biacleod, of wax work fame. We 
had a dass of songs sung audi produced in 
noose days superior to anything produced at 
any period before or since. To account for 
the popularity of the songs I refer to, the 
American War produced some of the finest 
w lyrics ever penned. The original 
onnsty Minstrels wtroduced some of the 
finest songs and ballads ever produced, and 
m addition, we had an English song writer 

and singer of motto songs—Harry Clifton 

who wrote the only sensible comic songs I 
ever remember, and every song was a 
eermon. One of the best amateurs we had 
m Aberdeen is mj olS friend and chum in 
those days, Jamie Smith, now " mine host " 
of the Waverley 'Hotel, Guild Street; and 
had he joined the profession in his young 
days, he would have held his own with the 
best of them. Nothing in the singing line, 
from the "Highland Sergeant w to Stead's 

Perfect Cuts" came wrong to Jamie. 
Amongst my own particular set who are stall 
alive were Jack Dickson, painter, now fore- 
man of that department with Messrs Garvie 
(a real East-Ender) ; an old friend, still a 
busy man (whom I ahaS not name), and the 
late Jack Rutherford, carver (who died a 
few years ago)— the two finest amateur 

minstrels " in the city ; Knox, the cabinet- 
maker; and one or two others. Asduettista, 
there was a whole troupe. Their leader 
was the well-known James Flyon, the con- 
fectioner—one of the finest all-round stage 
men ever Aberdeen produced, who could 
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hare secured: a regular engagement in the 
profession at any time he wished. The 
troupe's headquarters for practice were 
alternately "Mother M'OuagV' in Castle 
Street, and the " Warkman's Tavern" in 
the Shiprow. 

Jambs Stevenson— IR. S. Houston, l&rc. 

After I had been with John Duffus some 
four or fire years, things were getting to be 
rather slack in the lithe line, he going in 
more for poshing the type branch of the 
business. Mr James Stevenson advertised 
for a litho. Intending to return to John 
Duffus when things got brisker, I applied 
for the situation, and got it. As a contrast 
to Bob Hughes, who was the most con- 
ceited man I erer wrought for, James 
Stevenson was the proudest man, but a per- 
fect gentleman. James was a good en- 
graver, and did a very select trade, being 
connected with some business families in 
Aberdeen. He had two journeymen en- 
gravers at that time with him, besides one 
or two apprentices — Robert S. Houston and 
Johnny Shanks; and in the printing de- 
partment William McMillan, known to the 
whole trade as "The Doctor"— one of the 
last of the old school of copper-plate 
printers; and William Petrie, best known 
as " Auld Wully Paatrie." u Wully ,» when 
I knew him, was a pretty old man, and could 
only, and did only, print risiting cards from 
the plate, or, as he expressed it, "printed 
cairdies from the plattie." He was one of 
the quaintest old men I erer came across, 
and, as the "Doctor" had the oversight of 
the printing, and " Wully" was getting old, 
he was for ever running after him to keep 
him right, and making pretence of lecturing 
him, which used to frigh/ten the poor old 
man into fits almost.' The "Doctor" (who 
received that appellation from a namesake 
of hie own who was a mesmerist or ventrilo- 
quist, or something of the sort, who used to 
give performances, and dubbed himself 
" Doctor") was a native of Edinburgh, and 
had served his time with the celebrated firm 
of Lizars and Company, engravers and 
copper-plate printers, when lithography was 
in its earliest crude state. He was the 



greatest spinner of yarns (not in a men* 
dacious sense) 1 ever encountered — as any 
old lithographer in Aberdeen could testify. 
In the workshop, from the time he started 
in the morning till the dose of the day, one 
was kept laughing. The "Doctor" was for 
a good number of years with Mr Stevenson, 
and died about the same time as that 
gentleman. 

M the time I went to Mr Stevenson's* Mr 
•R. S. Houston, engraver, and Johtnnie 
Shanks were there. Mr Houston <wa* a 
irior partner iwitb Mr Stevenson, aodbad 
raeaitiy to take (full charge. About 
dive months after I was in the place, 
Houston left to ©tart upon himself in 
Hughes' odd shop in the Wethemkirhgate, 



with nam, learning the "Doctor" alone in 
his glory with nobody to yam to but old 
Willie Fetrie. Bob Houston was a man 
bruit iDpon quite different lanes from Hughes 
being of a very qiuiet, even disposition. He 
was also a great Freemason, and strange to 
slay, wftven I was with him was also W.M. of 
the St Nicholas Lodge— the very same posi- 
tion in the same lodge Hughes held; when 
he was in the sanne shop. Hie was a deacon 
in Rev. 'Andrew Diokde's ohsuroh, and on 
the whole, a retry decent lellow. About 18 
months after he went into 'business, be un- 
fortunately (met .with a cab accident, from 
which he never recovered, fteavicig a wife 
and a young family. One of his sons, 
who at that time was a little more than 
about six years old, entered Gordon's Hos- 
pital and (received his edtucatkxn there. He 
afterwards entered the service of Messrs 
Andersonl and (Rate, advocates, where he re- 
mained for about 16 years, and during that 
time he displayed rpoetaca! and literary 
faculties of no mean order. The first 
volumes of the " Northern Figaro," as also 
other papers, contain a goodly nromher of 
bis contributions. He *was also *he editor 
of a clever local pictorial venture, which had 
a very brief existence, «HHloa! w and he 
was a ©fever amartenr photographer as well. 
He left Aiberdieen for Natal about 14 peers 
ago, and died within a year of bis landing. 
On Houston's death, Sandy Dakers, who 
bad a small establishment m Geoige Street, 
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bought over the bariness. whiere be remained 
a few yearB,then (removed to BailKe Donald's 
ojd shop in NetherlrirBgate, where be (re- 
mained until he had to Quit for the rebuild- 
ing of the premises, lie then removed to 
his present premises. "Old Saving Bank," 
Guesurow. Mr M^Miltan, Jan., engraver, 
Market Street, a 00m of the "Doctor," end 
the late Jack Keith, who died' jo Mr W. 
Milne Gibson's service about six years ago, 
and who in former years was in business on 
his own account, were the whole of the old 
school of lithoe. in addition to the names I 
have already (mentioned, with the exception 
of Andrew Paton 10 .Avery's, who com- 
menced his Jdtho. career with John Duffus, 
and James Wishart. who (bus ■been aU tie 
days in 44h*t establishment, and the late Mr 
David Gnllan, a native of Fife, who was m 
Aberdiee« a great many yeare. Having suc- 
ceeded the late Mr Thomas Menaries at the 
top of Manrisohal Street as bookaedder and 
stationer, he also added lithography, hifi 
own trade, and ultimately removed to 
Market Street. 

The old firm of Keith and Gibb were for 
a long number of years in bueiness after I 
left them, and on the retirement of Mr 
Keith, one of the employees, who served his 
time there, was adopted by Mr Gibb as 
junior partner— ^Jamie Hay, better known 
as "Lord Hay," who eventually went 
abroad. At Mr Gi'bb's death the bueiness 
fell into the hands of his eon, Andrew Gibb, 
jun., who was following closely in the foot- 
steps of his father as a designer and 
draughtsman, when death overtook him 
eleven years ago at the early age of 27 years. 
G. and W. Fraser, Gaelic Lane, then took 
the business over, and carried it on at the 
old premises, hut ultimately the plant was 
removed to their present premises. It 
occurs to me that the father of Mr John 
Stephen, the engraver, was the means of 
bringing Bob Hughes to Aberdeen, where he 
served his time with (Mr Stephen, senior. 
Great numbers of Edinburgh copper-plate 
printers were brought to Aberdeen at one 
time or other by him, as, before the fifties 
or the end of the forties, when lithography 
made its appearance here, it was the only 
way that the work could be done. What 



Keith and Gifob's establishment was for 
training lithographers, J. H. Stephen's and 
his eon John's was for engravers ; and there 
have been ten times as many engraven 
through that firm's hands alone than all the 
rest of the establishments pat together. 

Early Co-opbbation in Abbrdbkn. 

I referred to leaving a oo-operative store 
at Footdee to commence lithography. In 
turning up any encyclopaedia, it will be 
found mentioned that the first co-operative 
store in Britain was the Rochdale Pioneers, 
established in 1843 with a membership of 
28, in £1 shares. But from a contract of 
oo-partnery before me (printed at the 
" Herald " Office by George Cornwall in 
1833), in which the Broadford Co-operatives 
undertake to sell and establish a trade in 
meal, groceries, and spirits * for the accom- 
modation of the parties and others who may 
choose to deal with them, it would appear 
that Aberdeen was a'deoade ahead of Roch- 
dale. There were to be only 150 share- 
holders, male and female, with a capital of 
£3000, which made every share of the value 
of £20. The surplus profits were to be used 
up for buying bank shares and building 
houses, and each member was allowed so 
much credit in .proportion to the amount of 
capital invested. I also possess a reprint 
of the copartnery (printed by G. Mackay, 
printer, 61 Broad Street, in 1842), and to my 
certain knowledge the company was in 
existence a number of years after that time. 
The shop was situated in George Street, 
three or four doors south of Charles Street, 
now occupied as a baker's shop; and there 
was also a Broadford co-operative grocery 
shop at 280 George Street, which shows that 
Aberdeen, even at that tune, was not very 
far hack. 

A few years after, another co-operat i v e 
company <was formed in Aberdeen — T%e 
Aberdeen Meal and Provision Society. 13ie 
chairman of the company for a long time was 
Mr George Mitchell, spirit dealer, 2 George 
Street (father of the late Mr Charles 
Mitchell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne), whose resi- 
dence at that time, as it was for many years, 
was in Peacock's Close, where I was a daily 
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viator, it being quite close to my own birth- 
place. I was a playmate of Mr Mitchell's 
second eon, Sandy (Mitchell, who was about 
my own age. I have only a faint recollec- 
tion of sometimes coming across Mr Charles 
Mitchell, who was considerably older than 
nryself, and who about the time I refer to 
left Aberdeen for Tyneside. George Petrie, 
engraver and bird staffer, next door to the 
old Police Office, lived in the same house, 
the Mitchell family and he occupying the 
whole house between them. The Aberdeen 
Meel and Provision Society's shop was No. 
7 George Street, in the old low buildings 
that were pulled down about sixteen years 
ago to make way for the large block where 
Mr Barron's ironmongery shop is now; and 
it was carried on until shortly before the 
Northern Co-operative Company was 



founded. I do not exactly remember 
whether the share capital was as high, as that 
of the Broadford Co-operative's or not, but 
they confined themselves to simply selling 
provisions. The other co-operative com- 
pjany that I was connected with was 
situated in a different part of the town 
altogether from the ones I have already 
mentioned. It was called the Footdee 
Saving Association, and was situated down 
at Waterloo Quay, directly opposite where 
the London steamers' berths are, in Morti- 
mer's Pend ; and, with a few exceptions, the 
shareholders either lived or worked at Foot- 
dee or Old Torry. The society was formed 
about the middle of the forties, and its 
shareholders were nearly all employed in 
connection with shipbuilding. 
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OED-Tnai PUBLIO-HoUHBS. 

Footdee has altered in one important re- 
spect from what obtained fifty years ago, 
and that is in the number of places for 
selling intoxicating drink. Where there is 
now only one licensed house on Waterloo 
Quay, fifty years ago there were no fewer 
than five, and on going round the corner 
from the London Snipping Company's 
office there were other three. They say 
that the workers at Footdee of those days 
were a far soberer lot than the present 
race of workers. The first place you came 
to was "Jolly John Lyons, The London 
Tavern." John was a burly Englishman, 
who originally hailed from Liverpool, and 
was employed daily as foreman boiler* 
maker at Messrs Abernethy's Foundry at 
Craiglug ; and on the other side of the pend 
was old John Duffus, late ironfounder's 
shop, which was carried on as a ship 
chandlery, but Jamie dimming, who was 
manager and partner, and who only died a 
short time ago, would have sold you a gill 
of whisky to be drunk either off or on the 



premises as openly and readily as be would 
have sold a speaking trumpet to a ship 
captain. Drink-selling then, when yon got 
a licence, was a go-as-you-please business. 
If you wished to sell liquor pure and 
simple, the classification was you were a 
vintner ; if you aspired to a higher class of 
business, and could let off a bed or two, 
you were classed as an innkeeper; and the 
other class was grocer and spirit merchant. 
As I have said, you could sell whatever 
you liked, or nothing, as you pleased, along 
With the whisky, and in every ordinary 
grocer's shop there were generally two or 
three boxes fitted up, where the customers 
could sit and enjoy themselves for a whole 
month on end if the proprietor thought fit 
to wait upon them; ana it was a joke in 
those days that great numbers of the 
public-houses never opened, for the simple 
reason that they were never shut. There 
was no fear of police interference, as there 
were scarcely any police. 

About two doors below Johnny Duffus's 
shop, in a little house that stood back from 
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the street, just at the entranoe to the Lon- 
don Company's cattle sheds, was another 
public-house kept by Mrs Anderson (Blocky 
Anderson's mother). It was a very quiet 
house, and did a very select trade. A few 
yards farther down, just before you come 
to the London Company's office, was yet 
another public-house. I remember one 
tenant of that house was an old sawyer, 
named James M'Kay, who worked in 
Hall's yard and was as Highland as a peat. 
The fifth public-house was up in the direc- 
tion of Middlethird, and was kept by 
another well-known man in Footdee, Peter 
Stewart, who was for long a harbour em- 
ployee. On turning the corner from the 
London Company's office into Wellington 
Street, you came upon another public-house 
kept by about the best-known man in Foot- 
dee, and most ingenious, poor Jamie Bate. 
He h%d the misfortune to have lost one of 
his legs from some cause or other prior to 
my day, but he was the finest maker of 
model ships I ever saw, and as his power 
of locomotion from the loss of his leg was 
limited, Jamie used to indulge largely in 
boat sailing, and to see him sailing a boat 
in a breeze of wind, with no one else on 
board, was indeed a sight. He had many 
ups and downs through life, and for a num- 
ber of years, after my removal from Foot- 
dee, I lost sight of him, but in later years, 
when the world had not been very kind to 
him in the meanwhile, he became pro- 
prietor of the Netherkirkgate Shooting 
Gallery, which was opposite the Wallace 
Tower. During his tenancy there, he had 
the further misfortune to shoot off his 
other leg; yet after that second physical 
misfortune Jamie remained as cheerful as 
ever, always busy with some model or 
other, and great numbers of his old friends 
used to call and patronise him for " auld 
lang syne." When death overtook him at 
last, I believe he was still keeping the 
gallery— a complete wreck of a man who, 
in his day, had been above the average of 
mankind in physical development. Almost 
next door was another public-house, kept 
by another well-known woman, Mrs Ann 
Nicol, better known as "Blin' Annie 
Niccl"; and about three doors farther 



along was a third house, kept by Widow 
Sword, as she designated herself, better 
known in Footdee as Lucky Sword. 
Towards the other end of the street, at the 
corner of York Street, was a fourth house, 
kept by Mrs Watt. For some reason or 
other, especially in Footdee, it was nearly 
all women who kept public-houses at that 
time. On going along to the corner of 
York Place and St Clement Street was 
Willie Cormack's shop (Highland Willie), 
in contra-distinction to another Willie Cor- 
mack further along. Then you turned 
down York Street and came to Miss Leslie's 
grocery, where the drink was sold, next 
door to John Skinner's boat-building yard 
(ex-Councillor Skinner's father). Right 
across the street was Lucky Still's, farther 
along was Lucky Anderson's, and still 
farther along was Jane Smith's, the Pilots' 
Tavern. Still farther was the Steam Yacht 
Inn on Pocra Pier, and the series cul- 
minated a little farther on with the other 
Willie Cormack's Ferry Boat Tavern. I 
have often wondered where the customers 
came from to keep all those places going. 
There were numbers of strangers arriving 
from the north and south daily with the 
Leith boats, and also a fair amount of 
traffio to Torry, and our friends in the 
Fishers' Square at that time had not come 
under that great religious revival which, a 
few years after the time referred to, 
•wrought such changes on that locality. 

Jinsie Smith, otherwise Jane, the keeper 
of the Pilots' Tavern, was one of the old 
school, who had some rather original ideas 
of her own with regard as to how a public- 
house should be conducted. These would 
scarcely be approved by landlords of the 
present day. Having a rather select class 
of customers, a good deal was left to their 
own discretion in helping themselves to 
what they required. Jinsie used to jump 
out of bed everv morning at half-past five, 
and having no fear of " Forbes M'Kenzie " 
before her eyes at that time (his Act did 
not make its appearance till four or five 
years later), went and unlocked her front 
door, and coolly went back to bed, her bed- 
room being within hearing distance of the 
bar. There being often merry meetings at 
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her house the night before, there were 
generally a few of her customers who, 
having imbibed not wisely but too well, 
were ready for a hair of the dog that bit 
them the previous night. As six o'clock ap- 
proached, Jinsie was on the alert. The 
door would open, and on the customer 
entering Jinsie would cry, " Is that you, 
Jamie CummingP" The voice would 
reply, " Ay, Jinsie, it's me." "Oh, 
weel," Jinsie would reply, "there's a 
bottle and glass in such a place; help 
yoursel'." Jamie would just take his 
"noggin" and depart to his work at 
Walter Hood's yard. Then another made 
his appearance, when the same formula 
was gone through. "Is that you, Bob 
Penn P " — or John Clouston, as the case 
might be. These, being staunch props of 
the house, just took their " morning " and 
departed, she knowing every frequenter by 
his voice. On the appearance of anyone 
with an unfamiliar voice, Jinsie jumped 
from bed, and, huddling on some clothes, 
soon made her appearance and supplied the 
individual with whatever he wanted, and 
on his departure went back to her bed for 
an hour or two longer. 

Fishing and FntHConixG. 

Prior to the days of trawling, a number 
of our local fishermen wiho owned herring 
boats need, in tibe spring of the year, to get 
them into the water prior to the autumn 
herring fishing, and commence the great 
line fishing. Before tlhe 4th of June — then 
our removing term — tlhe housewives, 
especially those going to remove, laid in a 
stock of flitting skate. One, about as large 
as a man would be inclined to carry, could 
have been 'had from 6d to 9d ; but it can- 
not now be had from a fishmonger under 4d 
a lb. We used to have three or four 
(herring boats fishing from the port, which 
need to land their fish at the Dock Gates. 
The herring were purchased principally for 
the purpose of being converted into red 
herring. At that time there was a far 
greater demand for these than there is now, 
and there was an establishment for smoking 
them at the corner of Gaxvock Street and 
Canal Terrace, and the other one was at 



Poora Pier. If I am not much mistaken, 
that was the whole extent of fishouring in 
the city. 

One autumn, the fishing seemed as if it 
was to wind up in rather a mournful 
manner, from the fact of the non-arrival of 
two of the three or four local boats owned 
by well-known individuals. Having been 
some days missing after a heavy gale of 
wind, everybody gave them up fox lost. 
One of the boats was owned and skippered 
by Jack Gall, a plumber to trade, but who 
preferred the sea, and who to the present 
day can manage a boat with the best fisher- 
man on the coast. However, in about four 
or five days after their departure, when 
everyone had given them up for lost, Jack 
sailed up the 'harbour as if nothing was the 
matter, and when asked where he had been, 
he coolly replied that as his nets were in the 
sea wiben ihe gale came, and as he was not 
able to haul them, and he could not 
afford to lose them, he just thought it best 
to hang by them during the gale, and there 
he remained until it abated, when he was 
able to haul them and come ashore. I 
remember Gall's boat was the first herring 
boat I ever saw with a screw propeller. At 
that time, the boats were only about half 
the size of the large full-decked boats we 
have now. Jack ultimately for some reason 
—likely the want of success — ff we up that 
branch of the business, but he frtill goes to 
sea in a small yawl, generally by himself, to 
the hand-lines, and in the mackerel season 
Jack can have a few score any morning 
before breakfast time. 

In those days Aberdeen had its share in 
that very speculative trade, now defunct in 
the city, the whale fishing. At that time 
we had three vessels every year engaged in 
it, the Flamingo, the Pacific, and the St 
Andrew. The four British ports that the 
business was carried on from were Aber- 
deen, Dundee, Peterhead, and Hull, with 
now and again one or two from Newcastle 
and some otiher ports. The Aberdeen 
vessels invariably sailed from and landed at 
Poora Jetty, and at that time they were 
laid up every winter season at the Poyner- 
nook, just at the south end of the Joint 
Station. Pocra Jetty about the month of 
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October and through, the winter Had, more 
especially if there had been a good fishing 
(which eometimes happened), a pretty 
strong perfume, not exactly of " Araby the 
Blest/' more especially when the boilyard 
was fairly started. The boilyard was 
situated in close proximity to where the 
vessels landed, and there the blubber was 
turned into the whale oil of commerce, for 
which there was always a big demand, 
although the gas was making way then. 
Paraffin and the many oils so much used 
now-a~days were then scarcely heard of, 
and candles and "eely lamps" were the 
order of the day amongst the community. 

A nephew of "Nosey" Martin (already 
mentioned) was George Martin, a well- 
known whaling Peterhead captain, who 
settled in Aberdeen, and was in command 
of the Flamingo whaler. She was fairly 
successful for a number of years, until the 
scarcity of whales drove her into another 
trade. The Flamingo, which belonged to 
the late Provost Nicol, on her arrival from 
Davis Straits, was not sent to the head of 
the harbour like the other two whalers, but 
got refurbished, and was sent away to some 
foreign port, not perhaps very far away, for 
a cargo, and so went on until the spring 
arrived, when it was about time to start 
again for the far north. 

Trawling (Fifty \eabs Ago. 

In connection with the trawl fishing 
industry, which has done so much for Aber- 
deen and Tarry during the last 20 or 25 
Tears, I am eometimes told that "Mesm 
BcHand^So" or "Mr Suoh-and-Suoh " 
founded the industry in Aberdeen. But I 
am old enough to remember perfectly that 
we had the trawling industry more than 
fifty years ago, on a email scale; and 
aliunough the first trawlers had not steam 
.power, I often wonder, from the results 
obtained then, that the industry was not 
persevered with at that time. After a 
short trial, however, it was given up for 
some reason altogether, and I never re- 
member of anything having been attempted 
between the fifties and the eighties. 
There may have been trawlers in Aberdeen 



before the time I refer to. but in 1850 a 
well-known citizen of Aberdeen, Tom 
Laurie, the tea merchant in Mamohal 
Street, equipped a small sloop or a smack 
(the rig being immaterial) called the Rob 
Hoy, to start the trawl fishing in Aberdeen. 
If I am not greatly mistaken a small joint 
stock company was formed, it being long 
before the days of limited liability com- 
panies, and she went to sea. Whether the 
net was anything tike what is used now I do 
not know, but that it oould catch fish I well 
remember — in what proportion to what is 
caught now I am not prepared to say, as I 
know nothing whatever practically about 
the business ; but in one week — and during 
the week the weather was far from good — 
she came in three times with hauls of 
turbot, soles, and what we used to call 
silver flukes, and I remember in one of the 
three trips she discharged three box-cart 
loads. Now, whether it was a paying 
cargo or not I am not prepared to say, as 
for one thing fish was cheap as well as good 
in those days, when you could see a penny 
haddock. Another thing that would mili- 
tate against its success was that there was 
no outlet, as at that time the railway had 
not reached Aberdeen, and I know the 
Aberdonians of those days would not have 
paid 8s to 10s a stone for halibut, and 14s a 
stone or thereby for turbot. Any poor 
person could have got a large turbot head 
lying about the old Fish Market for 
nothing, or at the outside for a penny, and 
as much fish could have been bought in the 
market for about twopence as would have 
well dined six persons. 

A "Ftttib Loon"— "Sandy" Chapman. 

A well-known " Fittie Loon " was Alex- 
ander Chapman, tailor— Sandjy, as he was 
known to all his large clientele of friends 
and customers. Sandys father was a car- 
penter .who worked in (Hood'syard, and bis 
two brothers— Robert and WiHiau»--<were 
both carpenters. Sandy, when* quite a boy, 
was playing in the house at " Kind Man's 
Buff," or, as it was commonly csiled in 
those diays ? " glim-glam," when he gave ha 
foot a twist. (Little notice was taken of 
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the accident at the time, bat the loot 
gradually got worse, oomipiicatione ensued, 
and the upshot was that be .was threatened 
with the loss of a leg, which ultimately 
contracted at the knee joint, and hie bad to 
nee a cratoh for ever afterwards. What- 
ever ambitions he might have had ad to bis 
avocation in life— and doubtless his aims 
were high— wiere practically destroyed, and 
he betook himself to the tailoring profes- 
sion, and learned the business with the 
firm of Simpson and Whyte, in Union Build- 
ings. I can remember him from bis boy- 
hood days as one of the neatest-dressed' men 
I erer saw — a trait he inherited from his 
mother, who was a very particular woman. 
Sandy's father {having died (when he was 
quite young, the mother 'betook herself to 
laundry work, at /which she was said to be 
an adept. flandyV admirable oiled looks, 
ins swallow-tailed coat, and his frilled shirt 
front, without any neck-tie (he always wore 
18-in. fronts for appearance, although 14J- 
in. was his site), and the invariable flower 
in the buttonhole, if one was to <be had, 
gave him a very distinguished appearance. 

Shortly after the completion of his ap- 
prenticeship, his friend, Mr Findlay, of the 
firm of Steele and Co., (batters, opened a 
tailor and clothier's shop in connection 
with their hat trade, and engaged Sandj^ to 
look after it .with a view to a partnership 
at some future period — an arrangement 
never carried out, for, on Mr JTindlay'e 
death, which occurred very suddenly a good 
few years afterwards, 'Mr Chapman bad to 
relinquish the ibueinesB. ©airing the years 
he conducted the business, his shop was 
the happy hunting ground of all the poli- 
tknane of the district; and it was said that 
oandidatures <were frequently arranged, and 
even (magistrates appointed, in SandVe 
shop. It was a treat to hear Bandy, who 
was a Badioal out and out, discussing the 
topics of the day with some old Conserva- 
tive. Sandy could hold his own, tand never 
lost (bis temper. Numbers of the old wives 
of Fittie, when they had a fetter to write, 
or an appeal to imafe, wended their way to 
has shop and got it done on the spot. 
Sandy's shop was also a ereat meetmff- 
plaoe for seafaring people, principally 
masters end mates of vessels, who 



come off lone voyages, and who had come 
down from London ox any of the other 
large seaports to see their friends, great 
numbers of them being old Footdee boys, 
who had not forgotten their old cronies. 
If one wanted any news a/bout friends? at 
sea, and the news could not 'be got at the 
"Aberdeen (Lloyd's" — Chapman's shop— it 
could scarcely be got elsewhere. Chapman 
was a good judge of oil paintings, and ft 
was said be was the ■means of helping one 
or two struggling young artists on their 
way to success. Besides, he was a bit of an 
antiquarian and natural history collector, 
and a gatherer of curios of every descrip- 
tion, and his sailor friends were in the way 
of bringing him numbers of these things 
from every quarter of the globe. At 'Mr 
Findlay's death, which was sudden, as 
already mentioned, the agreement as to 
the partnership being only verbal, Mr 
Chapman had to betake himself elsewhere, 
and opened a tobacconist's shop in 
Marischal Street, where he continued for a 
considerable time, till failing health com- 
pelled him to give it up, and death at last 
overtook him some eight or cine years ago. 

The Wreck of the "Duke of Sutherland." 

A brief reference has been made to the 
wreck of "The Duke of Sutherland" on 
1st April, 1863. This steamer, vhich be- 
longed to the London Company, and was 
commanded by Captain Edward Howling, 
left London on the Wednesday with her 
usual cargo of goods and passengers, and 
reached the bay here about her usual time 
on Friday, about dinner time, the weather 
being rougjh. She attempted to make the 
harbour as usual, there being a tremendous 
fresh in the river running out from rain or 
melted snow, which, combined with the sea 
running in, prevented the vessel from 
answering her helm, and drove her athwart 
the very point of the North Pier, where she 
immediately stock fast, and commenced to 
break up. The Tocket apparatus was at 
once set to work, and the lifeboat was 
manned on this occasion by a crew of 12 
pilots, who exerted themselves to the 
utmost to save life and property. The 
steamer, when ft left London, had a 
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crew, all told, of 30 men and women, in- 
cluding stewardesses, as also 26 passengers, 
a goodly number of whom were ladies, the 
total number aboard being 66. One of our 
Aberdeen doctors of that time, who 
happened to be near the spot when the 
catastrophe occurred, Dr Sutherland, 
rendered yeoman service in the working of 
the rocket apparatus, and a number of those 
sayed owed their lives to his exertions. 
The ship, as already said, commenced to 
break up immediately after she struck, and 
long before nigfht oame on the sea beach 
was strewn with the most heterogeneous 
mass of goods. There were drapery goods 
of every description, including parasols 
galore for the summer season — one draper 
alone lost £760 worth, and another £250— 
provisions of every description, including a 
large quantity of cheeses, oranges, etc., 
etc.; and upon the principle of " What's 
found's free," everybody started to appro- 
priate anything that suited them. The 
military were called out to form a cordon 
along the beach, and fires were lighted, but 
in spite of every precaution great quantities 
of articles wore taken away. Numbers of 
them were hidden in the sandbanks all 
along the shore, and in many oases when 
the thieves proceeded to disinter the goods, 
they could not identify the hiding places, 
and bundles of decayed ribbons and 
umbrella and parasol frames were found 
among the sand years afterwards. 

Amongst those lost were the captain and 
the second mate, Peter Ligertwood, who 
was related to Captain Howling by 
marriage, and the second mate's death was 
the more deeply deplored from the fact 
that he was saved in the first place from 
the steamer, and made one of a crew of 
five who manned a salmon coble in the 
harbour, and proceeded down to the wreck 
to render what assistance they could, when 
the coble was struck by a sea, upset, and all 
the five were drowned. There were eleven 
drowned from the steamer, which, with the 
five from the coble, made sixteen in til. 
One lady passenger, Miss Bremner, was 
coming to Aberdeen to get married, and 
had her bride's cake and marriage trousseau 



on .board with her. She was one of the lost. 
Another was a man Burness, who had been 
at the Australian gold diggings, and had all 
but reached his destination. A belt with 
nearly £60 was found upon him when the 
body was recovered. A number of seamen 
came down from London to join a new 
vessel that was built here. Some of them 
were drowned, and amongst them was a 
handsome young fellow. No one knew any- 
thing about who he was or where be came 
from, and I am not aware whether the 
mystery is cleared up to thfe day. How- 
ever, he was buried with all due respect. 
Great numbers attended under the circum- 
stances to show tihek sympathy. The 
principal steward, Duncan tihristoe, after 
he got ashore himself, wrought hard to help 
■to save his shipmates, as did the crew of 
the lifeboat. It was a considerable time 
before the bodies were all found. The body 
of one sailor, who was lost in the coble, was 
not recovered lor three months, having 
been held down during that time by some 
of the machinery. 

Thb OasKLBQin in tee Oldkn Dayb. 

About the time of Queen Victoria's 
marriage in 1840, Castle Street was a very 
different looking place from what it is now, 
in many respects. For one thing, it was 
far from level ; that was only accomplished 
afterwards. We had the "Mannie o* the 
WeO " near where the door of the Salvation 
Army Barracks now is. The Cross then was 
opposite the too of Marischal Street, where 
it once did service as a post office, and later 
as a mail coach office, and the coaches used 
to start from the door. We had no Duke 
of Gordon monument then; in fact, the 
Duke was not very long dead, and in con- 
nection with that same statue there was 
more con tr oversy than about almost any- 
thing that ever happened. As to where it 
was to be placed, some suggested even the 
Links, others Gordon's Hospital, others 
Marischal College, King Street, etc., etc., 
hut as the North of Scotland Bank building 
was then nearing completion a committee 
of experts was a pp oi nted to decide on a 
site, including our townsman, Mr James 
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Giles, R.S.A., and the leading architect© of 
the city. A -wooden model of the statue 
was elected on the various sites suggested, 
and the experts tihen came to the unani- 
mous finding that the only fit position for it 
was where it now stands ; and as the hank 
with its Corinthian pillars was nearing com- 
pletion, it was resolved to level and pave 
Castle Street! remove the Cross to its 

S resent form and position, and erect the 
uke where he now is— a fitting memorial 
not only of the Duke himself, but of the 
men who cut it — the pioneers of the granite 
prdiahrng industry — Messrs Maodonald and 
Leslie. 

In referring to the Cross and mail 
coaches, I can remember that, on high 
occasions, the decorating of the mail 
coaches was sometimes gorgeous, and it was 
said that on the occasion of the Queen's 
marriage the coaches were really grand. 
Isaac Machray had gone to the expense of 
not only covering the Edinburgh mail 
coach with flowers and evergreens, but he 
had it running that day with no fewer than 
six horses in splendid new harness. In con- 
nection with the Queen's marriage there 
was something unusual; too, at the Town 
Council banquet, at which the Provost, 
James Blaikie (whose statue stands in the 
vestibule of the town hall) presided, when 
a confectionery cake 8 feet high, in the 
shape of a Chinese pagoda, and weighing 
some 70 or 80 lbs., was demolished. 

In any schoolboy days there wens one or 
two of any dass-fellows whose fathers be- 
longed to the (weaving fraternity, and who 
lived in the regions of Jack's Brae, Short 
Loadings, and tLeadskfe, and I (used to get 
an invitation sometimes to call op for some 
thrums for "dreigon"-nying purposes Al- 
though that district will undoubtedly 
undergo a dear-out "before many years, yet 
there is little or no change in parts of it. 
Tbey are identically the same as they were 
sixty vears ago, when I first knew it. But 
undeniably the Old Castlegate was the 
scene of more funny incidents than all the 
otiher streets put together. Every morn- 
ing as I need to wend my may to school, as 
(regnftarly as the day caone, the two town 
drummers — David Baamerman and James 



Badenooh — would be found together in 
Union £tneet at the Town House door 
ready to set away to their day's work, and 
waiting to see if there were any more in- 
timations from any new advertiser. The 
drummers started daily on their rounds at 
10 o'clock from the top of the Castlegate. 
One commenoed at Baillie George Brown's 
door, and then proceeded westward!; the 
other at the top of Peacock's Close and went 
eastwardV-both keeping the public fully 
aware of what was going on. 

The principal items iwere sales at the 
Cross, which were of everyday occurrence 
year in and year out. We had not the 
S.P.CjA. uocbr weigh then. I remember 
once a sale of a sand eadjger's horse or shelt, 
which, had these societies been in existence, 
would have never taken place. Previous 
to the sale of the (horse the auctioneer das- 
posed of a somber of (household articles, 
which, although of no very great value, 
had Tery nearly cleaned out the pockets 
of the spectators. They were then sur- 
prised by ibeing told that he would wind op 
the sale by disposing of the horse, and for 
a considerable time he waited for a bid, 
which no one seemed inclined to give. 
Ultimately, losing his patience and his 
temper altogether, he said the animal 
must be disposed of. " I cannot afford to 
hang it on any longer," he exclaimed; 
"bid me what you please." Nobody seemed 
to want the animal, and, on looking around 
him, he espied a likely party rambling in 
his pooketSj who probably was meditating 
the starting of a sand cadging trade. He 
shouted — " Hngjh, min, there's a beast that 
wid suit you to a hair; gie one an offer 
for't." Hugh looked the animal all over, 
and, thinking there must be something 
radically wrong with it from the way in 
which it was hanging on the auctioneer's 
hands, he made a bold bid for it at the top 
of his voice, "Pll gie you a «hHKng for't." 
Someone id the crowd thought he would be 
safe, and offered a penny (more. Hoph, 
determined not to he done, and having 
likely made a mental calculation of what 
ho was going to do with it, and seeming to 
know the rest value of the animal, then 
said, "I don't care yet; I will give you 
fourteenpenoe,'' and immediately it was 
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kinooiked down to him at that money. A 
cluster of us 'boys got round Hugh to see 
how be was going to shape with the animal, 
when another individual appeared iwho iwas 
just too late for tike sale, and, (knowing the 
position of matters, (he Terr generously 
offered to take the animal off Hugh's naindis, 
giving {ham eigfrteenpence. ©ut Hugh, 
af tier *rriarmnmg the animal all over to see 
iwbiat eort of a bargain (he had really made, 
replied, "tNa; I think I'll keep (him; an' 
Tin tihinkn' if the beastie had a while o' 
the gjrse, I'll (maybe get a 'better market 
for him." Hugh trudged away with has 
foqirteenpence-wortb dragging behind him, 
with a request from the boys that the beet 
fining to could do would be to step inside 
the animal. We often looked again for the 
animal, bat we never saw it in a sand cart, 
and it 'was in such a condition at that time 
that probably it never reached its des- 
tination. 

As I tbavie already said, the public life of 
Aberdeen sixty years ago was nearly all 
centred in Castle Street and 1 the adqacent 
streets. I have been familiar with the 
faces of provosts and baillies since ever I 
can nemember, and it never seemed to me 
that they iwere any (better or (worse than 
other (men— as, for instance, the late Pro- 
vost Jamieson who was for many years a 
spacer at 2 King Street, and wnose shop 
I was sent to daily for years in going 
messages to any mother, and who always 



epoke as frankly and kindly as any other 
grocer would nave done. I found it im- 
possible from my point of view to remove 
nhn from his counter, and as all the 
members of the council shout that time, 
with only one or two exceptions, were liv- 
ing in streets not much better than the 
street I lived in myself, I was not much 
impressed with their dignity. 

There was no " west end " at that time 
for the civic dignitaries to remove to had 
they been so inclined, and, with the ex- 
ception of Mr Thomas Blaikie, Sheriff 
Watson, and the Hadden family, scarcely 
one of our civic dignitaries lived west of 
Union Bridge. Provost Milne used to live 
in the Gallowgate, almost next door to D. 
Bannerman, the town's drummer; Lewi* 
Smith and others in the Guestrow ; Baiilie 
Leslie Clark and Mr George Henry at the 
top of Broad Street ; Baiilie Peter William- 
son above his shop in Exchequer Row ; and 
a few of the others about King Street, 
which did not stretch much further than 
Mealmarket Lane at that time. We stood 
in no awe of the six town's sergeants — 
William Adam, who lived in my own 
vicinity in Park Street; Charles Dawson 
in the "Park Roadie"; James Home 
r Hornie "), in St Nicholas Street, a few 
doors from Baiilie John Urquhart; 
Alexander Mollis, in Gallowgate, nearly be- 
side the provost ; and Sandy Leslie, a long, 
thin man, in Queen Street. 



THE END. 
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